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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly mecting of the Club was held on April 13, 1942. 
The President (Ms, P. Crosbie Morrison) presided and about 
90 members and friends attended. 


SUBJECT FOR THE EVENING 

An illustrated lecture on “Seals and Eels” was given hy Mr. 
F, Lewis, Chief Inspector of Fisheries and Game. A fine series of 
slides covering, firstly, the seals of Seal Racks, Westernport, and 
secondly, the ascent of efvers up the Hopkins River falls, together 
with the explanatory matier, gave to the members a great deal of 
information on these two iutetesting animal groups. 

Numerous questions were asked the lecturer, and various niem- 
bers commented on the subject, A vote of thanks to the lecturer 
was toyed by Mr, A. H. Chisholin, who said that Mr, Lewis was 
the most efficient governmental officer of his kind in Australia. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. H. P, Dickins and carried with 
applause. 

REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 

Mr. F. S. Colliver reported on the excursion to the Zoological 
Gardens, and stated that the two parties (senier and junior) 
totalled over 100. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER 
Mr, Arthur Crampton was elected an Ordinary Memher. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
Mr. R. G. Painter reported that in the Greensborough district 
there was au apple tree said to be 100 years old, it haying been 
brought from Tasmania by John Batrnan. He asked that the 
Committee consider whether this tree would be deemed worthy of 
preservation and if so who would be the hest pulhionees to 
approach, 


NATURE NOTES 


Mr. R. Lee reported having observed a Rufous Fantail at a 
Brighton garden for same hours recently. 

Mr, V. H, Miller remarked on the scarcity of birds along the 
main roads since the heavy military traffic. 


vd Fuld Nataralisls’ Clit’ Pracecdings yorkie 


Mr. R. G. Painter reported that thé lieautiful cloud effects 
spoken of at the last meeting were due to a solar halo. 

Mr. H. C. E. Stewart reported having closely observed a 
Crimson Rosella feeding another of its kind which was seen to 
have a dathaged beak, (Mr. A. H. Chisholm commented that parrots 
seemed to have consideration for their mates to a greater degree 
than most other birds.) 

Mr. Ros Garnet reparted having noticed a parrot suddenly drop 
irom a flock flying overhead; the bird when examined was seen 
to have been just killed and also to be heavily infested with pata- 
sites, He suggested that the bird was put out of its misery hy the 
other birds of the flock. 


EXHIBITS 

Mas, M. E, Freame—Tooth of sea-lion and Leeth of whales; 

tanned eel and shark skans; jelly-Ash with young attacherl; 
anemones (grey, bine, white, lilac, and emerald-grees). 
- Mr. J. Ros Garnet.—Orchids: Prorustyhis truncata Vitz., culti- 
vated from plants collected at South Belgrave in 1934 (locality not 
hitherto officially recorded) ; pot-grown specimens of Ptorostulis 
alyeata Garnet, cultivated fron planis ¢ollected on Little Snake 
island in 1939. 

Mr, C, French-—Blechnum (Lomaria) discolor, var. pinnatifida 
(fishbone-fern), collected fram near Drown, Victoria 

Mr. A. H. Mattingley—Sea-snake (/vdruz plaiurus) from the 
Grvat Barrier Reef- 

Mr, P. Bibby—Collection of Victorian lichens. 

Mr. §. R. Mitchell—Mineral specimens. 

Mr. R. G. Painter —Garden-grown native plants, including 
Halgania cyanca, Goodema geniculate, Brunama australis, Correa 
Lawrenclaua, Crotalaria luburnifolia, Kpacris longifatia, Melaleea 
futerita, Oleaia lepdophylla, Thomasia petalocaly«, Calocephalus 
Urowni, Piola hederacea. 


er 


NOVELTIES AT BATL.WYN 


Five young ostriches from South Australia were added recently to the 
Wild Life Sanctuary at North Balwyn. Although cevoid of stripes, except 
on the head and neck, they are uot unlike young coms. These hirde arc 
believed ta he the only young ostriches im Victoria- 

Perhaps the most interesting—and heautiful--animals in the reserve are 
iwe pure white pussums of the silver-erey species. The temale hase black 
eyes, but the male's eyes are pink, By the way, the owner of the sanctuary, 
Mr. W. R. Maughan, believes that white emus are at large somephere ia 


northern Victoria. 
J. MOLLISON, 


Buy 
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THE NUMBAT IN VICTORIA 
By Davin Preay, nse. Director, Sanetnary, Healesville 


The Banded Ant-eater—an animal whose cxact ongin is 
shrouded in mysicry, # living but passing relic of the earth’s very 
early furred animals, a marsupial so different that a requires a 
special family name in 2oological Literature, and a probable 
Methiyselah even among the kangaroos, possums and their kindred 
—this is the strikingly coloured. exquisitely dainty creature known 
‘ta the aborigines as Numbat, and to the stuclent of zoology as 
Mornnecobins fasciatus, : - 

Yet one of these intrigumg, cthereal little creatures, whose 
ancestors were specialized in remote titnes for their utusual mode 
oi life, has lived to experience a one-day sky, ride at 200 miles an 
hour right across Australia in man’s swiftest and mast modern 
form of transport, the aeroplane. 

To he mare expheit, on November 26th, 1941, the first living 
Numbat ta travel by air was flown successfully by Australian 
National Airways trom the Kojonup district of Western Australia 
ro Victoria, and’ established in the Badger Creek Fauna Sanctuary 
at Healesville. ; . 

Formerly the Numbat had a fairly wide distribution, extending 
from the South Australian Murray lands and the west of Victoria 
right across to Western Australia; but, unfortunately. the South 
Australian animal (a distinct species) has gone for ever, leaving 
only the south-western corner of the continent as the fast home of 
the lite Westralian pointy-nosed Myrnrecobiits, 

Lest is known ahout the habits of the Niumbat than of the 
majority of pouched animals, and that is saying a good deal. It 
was entirely with the idea of watching and recording its habits that 
the specimen brought to Healesville was obtained. 

Thanks to the untiring enthusiasm of Miss Nita Kohlhagen, of 
Kojonup (W.A.) and to the co-operation and help of Mr. Frager, 
Chief Guardian of Game, W.A., and Mr. Lewis, Chief Inspector 
of Fisheries and Game in Victoria, the long-sought Banded Ant- 
eater became a reality, It was captured near Kojonup on November 
20, 1941, by Mr. J. C. Suith, six days hefore embarkation on its 
swiit west-east continental crossing. 

In the wotds of Professor F, Woad-Jones, the Numbat possesses 
the distinction of being so peculiar a creature that it cannot possibly 
he mistaken for any ather species. Its body is about the size of that 
of a brawn rat, the male being decidedly larger than the Female, but 
the figure of the animal differs from that of most small inanunals 
in the remarkable breadth and flatness of the hinder part. The 
region of the foi, instead of being arched in typical mammalian 
fashion, is fattened, much as it is m lizards. The comparatively 
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thick and widely-spaced [ureleys, combined with the pointed face 
seen in front view, are strongly reminiscent in miniature of the 
large ant-eating mammals of other countries. 

Another of the many primitive anatomical features of the lovely 
little AZ yrmecebins is the absolute lack of any sign of a pouch. Lts 
site 1s marked by specialized crimped hairs, and there are Cour teats 
te which “jaeys” hang while they are growing. 

Though superficially squirtel-like, particularly in the bhght airy 
way jt scampers about, with its fuzzed-out tail held erect or arched 
over its back, Myrrtacobine really bears a closer resemblance to 
that fellow-marsupral and. fierce Httle raider of the pum trees, the 
Brush-tailed Phascogale. his is interesting tn view of the fact 
that it has recently been considered that our remarkable litthe Ant- 
eater may possibly be an off-shoot of the family of msectivorous 
and camivorous pouched animals to whieh the Phadcorale lehongrs, 

When hurrying over the ground the Numbat hounds in a series 
of leaps, but in “slow motion” it indulges in a trotting actin. 
Narmally the tail is carried “at the trail?’ in 4 line with the hody, 
but with a slight upward curve, and the hairs are not bristled. The 
arching and spectacular fuzzing of the tail over the back occurs in 
moments af excitement and conditions of emotional stress generally. 

In colour the Numbat ts one of the most outstuncding of all native 
animals. Anything shor of a colour photograph cannet do it 
justice. Bright nust-red is the pencral tint of the fore part of the 
body, Six of seven white bars cross transversely between the tail 
base and niid+-back region, and the fur between these bars is black. 
The individual hairs of the body are compuratively coarse, and 
Fouger unes with white tips give a remarkable halo-like effect about 
the animal in general. .\ dark cheek-steipe running to the ear and 
a white one below it give the Numbat’s face—otherwise so. like 
that of the brush-tailed Phascozale—its distinctive appearance. ‘The 
tail previously mentioned ts long and uniformly clothed with stiff 
hairs, which may be rapidly bristled to form a bofd and handsome 
brush, 

The many accounts of the delicate nature of Mayrmecobrus, and its 
unfavourable reaction to conditions of captivity, had caused a guod 
deal of uncertainty about the intasportation ef one of these animals 
to Victoria. Hopes were not particularly bright when the littl 
creature (a young female) proved on arrival to be im a torpid, 
sluggish state. However. 1 had seen many of the smaller mar- 
supmals in this dormaut, lizard-like state of lethargy, and [ was not 
hopelessly pessimistic of The culeoime 

On her first morning im Victoria the Numbat was as lively as a 
cricket. She refused al? food until the early afternoon, and then 
frum offerings embracing termites, several species of ants and 
their eggs, mealworms, heetles, grubs, earthworms, raw egg, bread 
and milk, howey and jam, she concentrated on the termites and 
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“Going for the liek of her Jife!" Close-up of the Numbat’s sticky, extensile 
tongue extracting termites front their galleries in “honeycombed™ wood. 


So engrossed ts little Miss Numibat in licking termites frem their ealleries 
that she fails te realize that she has been filted from the ground. 
Photos. by David Fleay 
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licked up every one in sight, or, mote correctly, withit smell,” for 
the alfactory sense is highly developed. The outstanding feature 
of the Nurmbat’s meal-time was the spectacle of her amazing pink 
tongue flickering with hehtning rapidity deep into every crevice of 
termite-riddled wood, its tip shootiug out at all angles inches away 
frou the animal’s snout, 

This cylindrical extensible tongue is at least four inches long. 
Members of the smaller species of termites were gathered in and 
swallowed whole without chewing, but the larger “white ants,” 
particularly those of the soldier or fighter caste with the strong 
heads and formidable “jaws” of such a robust species as Colotermes 
metfaris, common in mountain ash timber, were subjected to rapid 
and audible imastication—the animal pausing meanwhile before 
gathering up further victims. Though the teeth af Myrinecubtes 
ave regarded as. clagenerate, there is a very large number of them, 
fifty-two in all; that is, twenty more than the total number be- 
queathed to man. 

Returning to early experiences with the newly-arrived Kojonup 
Numbat, it was found that her shuggishness and unhealthy appear- 
ance persisted, particularly in che mornings, for several days 
following her arrival, and on November 30 she remained torpid all 
day and refused to eat. Cold and stiff to handle, she could scarcely 
struggle over to right herself when laid upon her buck. However, 
that cheerless twelve hours appeared to ed our troubles. From 
the early morning of December 1 she did not look back, Termites 
and yet more termites—easily 10,000 of the smaller species daily— 
were demanded. 

Little Miss Numbat's capacity for these soft-hodied light- 
shunning insects appeared to be inexhaustible, and slowly but 
surely the old stumps and fallen logs of Badger Creek paddocks 
and surrounding bushlands were reduced to chips and splinters. 
Old crumbling stumps were the usual “bonanzas” where, despite 
many a “red-hot” sting from buyll-dog ants, a spherical basement 
nest of termites would yield such a colony that the community 
strength in the central regions was astounding indeed. 

In the time of its feeding habits the really outstanding feature 
of the marsupial Ant-eater limpresserl itself upoit one’s notice by its 
very strangeness. Iu direct contrast to the nocturnal Habils of 
nearly all marsupials, the Numbat frisks about and ieeds freely all 
day and sleeps soundly at night! Neyer did we see little Miss Ant- 
eater out after darkness had fallen. She had chosen a hollow log 
and in furnishing it with home comforts had been seen to carry in 
dead Jeaves and to strip dry grass, after much vigorous jerking 
and pulling with closed jaws, from an old tussock, Quite a com- 
forlable bed was constructed im this chosen home. She never 
stitred from her “boudoir” after dusk. Possibly she was dreaming 
of ternmtes yet to come! 
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Esch morning, as soon as a fresh bucket of “white-ant” maternal 
was brought along, the Numbat (who, in her eagerness usually 
jumped into the bucket} would devote undivided attention te the 
job in hand, “going for the lick of her life.” Nothing could distract 
her, Her powers of concentration on the nimute soft-hodied insects 
were ynigtte. Sugar ants (Camponofts maricefs) mixed with the 
Tublble occasionally clung to her legs, but, without the slightest 
interruption to her tongue-work, a lightning flick of each foot in 
tum would throw the intruders many feet away. 

Were the termites deep down in hidden galleries in a piece af 
wood, the Numbat endeavoured to solve her difficulties by opening 
her jaws—seizing the whole fragment and pulling it into a more 
favourable position, Wer sturdy and prominent fore-claws were 
used to good effeci in scratching into rotten wood, and the long 
snout was also brought into play asa lever to force fragments of 
earth or wood apart Jt was most noticéable that she preferred 
termite-riddled wood, so that the insects could be extracted cleanly 
from their gallenes. Once thev had fallen into the dust-rubble 
and gencral debris of a broker-up stump, the Ant-eater was most 
diffident about collecting them, obviously disliking the accumulation 
of wood-dust on her long sticky tongue and being unable to collect 
her victims in quantity. Evidently in Western Australia very 
rotten stumps, old crumbling fogs and soil-building termites are 
sought, for Myrmecobins is not strong enough to breale apart any- 
thing hut very decayed or earthy material, It is probable that the 
animal finds little difficulty in scenting and scratching out colonies 
af such a species as Hetorotermes ferox, a termite found in South- 
western W.A. as well as in S.A.. Victoria and N.S.W. This ‘white 
ant” is generally found in small colonies living under stones and in 
galleries in the soil beneath. 

Tn spite of the provision of many species of true ants and other 
imsects procurable in the Healesville district, it appeared quite 
definite from the captive animal's behaviour that the Numbat is 
practically entirely a “white ant” eater. In fact, Banded Termite- 
eater might have been far more apt a name than Banded Ant- 
eater. Admittedly our animal did devour odd ant eggs and some 
ant larvae and cocoon-enclosed pupae, but only when hungry, and 
she always passed them by m favour of “straight” termites. 

Tn working for her food the vigour and rapidity of the dainty 
creature's movenients was amazing. She became most annoyed if 
touched when working on a good prospect,” and uttered low-toned 
churring noises of protest that could be likened to sounds of heavy 
breathing. Should the animal be gently pushed away from her 
food, she usually retaliated by pushing back or leaning hard against 
one’s hand while feeding persistently, Once, while scampering 
about, the Numbat was heard to give a rapid and very Phascogale- 
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Photos. by David Fleay 
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like series of “tut-tut-tut-tats!" evidently representing calls or can- 
versation in the Myrmecobins “tongue.” 

It was noted on a number of accasions that following a hearty 
meal, when her abdomen was quite hard and bulging with its salidly- 
packed termite content, the Numbat searnpered ta a broad log, 
upon which she was in the habit of resting, and stretched herself 
with long fore-limbs extended, tail straight out from the body, and 
jaws yawning widely. The astonishing feature of the whole languid 
attitude lay in the outward and downward extrusion in a graceiul 
arc of the whole four inches of pink nbbon-like tongue. 

The Numbit is not a bucrow-making creature, and, contrary te 
general belief, is quite a clever_and nimble climber and would 
experience little trouble if need be in, searching for ternutes in 
crumbling stumps some distance above ground, 

Should anything ever startle the little Kojonup creature—a most 
uncommon event—she would immediately sit bolt upnght, with 
black eyes pupping and downbent fore-paws, resembling m minia- 
ture the altitude of a kangaron. At such times her puzzled expres- 
sion seemed ta ask, as plainly as possible, "What um earth was 
that?" ‘the disregard of danger in the presence of food, so typical 
of many marsupials, is well pronounced in the case of the Numbat. 
When the little anirual at Healesville was picked up, she made no 
attempt ta struggle and had not the faintest mclination to bide. 

Unforranately, in Pebruary, 1942, tragedy lrought the Numbat 
chapter to a sad conclusion. With startling suddetiness, on the first 
day of that month the little animal collapsed and died within the 
space of several hours, stunning us with the unexpectedness of her 
death, She had been at the Sanctuary [or just vver two months. 
Perhaps f had not obtained quite enough termites, though goodness: 
knows millions were procured. A more likely explanation of the 
Numbat’s untimely death may have been a bite from a Red-back 
(Katipo) spider. These venomous creatures live in numbers fn 
the warm hause inhabited hy the Numbat, and more than oned I 
have killed thern in the very log in which her nest was built, 

From all accounts of the Landed Ant-cater in its Westraliatt 
habitat, it relies entirely on hollow logs as a refuge, and consequently 
bush fires wreak havoe with the small creatures. Fires, combined 
with the destructive work of foxes, cats and dogs, would seem ty) 
spell the entl of this tao-trusting animal not so many years hence, 
unless, of course, some strictly-regulated areas in West Australia's 
Numbat country can be set aside as Ant-eater territary, Many 
excellent fauna sanctuaries have been established in the Western 
State, but in order to preserve the Numbat it will be essential to 
guard continually against fre, to shoot and poison, and to design 
special fences as preventive measures against the marauding foxes 
and cats uf the bush. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE ORCHIDACEAE OF VICTORIA 
(The Genus Prasophyllum, R.Br, ) 
By W. BH, Nicuotts, Melbourne 


1—Pr. diversiflorum, sp. #0, 

Plawla sub-rebusio vel gracilis 30-67 cm. alla, Falla indi'cida te amautives 
mecis speciinenibns, Flores varit 10-36, wirtde-fitset; ovnrtwn pyrifarane, 
paises brevis; sepatum-dorsdle ovoto-lanceolatim, ctexilatum, apice 
previeacunmaiue;: sepald-lateralia separate, erccto-parentta, Jonceotata, 
concave, afichus plorunique bidentatis, es 

Potala fineoria, incurvata, acuta, altquanda manifeste-Jalcalas Periantht- 
scanenta sirb-aeqnalia, 3-9 won. lamga. rh , 

Labellum quagiieulatiar, concavint, basem versus sagpe lolissimum; apice 
evjaeginato, obteso vel actonineto, eliguando corsplicatum apred stra, 
margiibus crisis vel widvatis rave plants depressiun ot aliguando sub- 
constrictum, lamina callose cleyata, apicem versus canaliculeta, aliquande 
constricta af rugosa vel superposita, super miajoram parton callosnnt. 
Cohoune brevis, laciniag laterales sayaac, apice abhquoe. Sigma reniforme, 
ariserd win. 

A moderately robust or somewhat slender plant 30-60 om. high. 
Leaf-lamina withered in all the specimens sen (about 40), but 
apparently slender-terete, varying in length. hut often exceeding 
the spike. Flowers variable in size, 10-36 (in my specimens), 
green with red-brown markings, in a more or less crowded spike, 
ovary pear-shaped, pedicels very short, the subtending bracts small, 
depressed; expansion beginning in middle of spike, extending 
upwards and downwards. Dorsal sepal ovate-lanceolate, usually 
incurved, 5-nerved, tip shortly acuminate ; lateral sepals prominent, 
lanceolate, concave, cuter margins incurved, quite free, erect, 
divergent, 3-nerved, tips usually bidentate. Petals linear, incurved, 
acute, in some few flowets prominently falcate, obtuse, 3-nerved, 
All perianth-segments of about equal length—5-9 mm  Labellum 
an a short broad movable claw, oblong-cuneate, deeply concave 
throughout, often very broad towards the base, ‘flexed €but ot 
markedly so) just beyond the middle, tip narrow, the apex either 
emarginate, obtuse or acuminate; membranous portion white, 
suffused with pink, about as broad as the callous part; in some 
flowers a horizontal fold at the flexion, the whole depressed trom 
the bend upwards; margins crisped or merely undulate, rarely 
smooth, or scinewhat laterally pinched beyond the flexion; callous 
part green, not prominently raised except towards the tip, divided 
by a furrow (throughout its length in most flowers, in others ter- 
minating near the apex), the furrow widening to a definite channel 
helow the bend, 

Ie some Rowers the callous plate also is canstructed near the tip, 
the apical portion appearing as a separate raised somewhat wrinkled 
callosity as in some spécies of Microtis, Occasionally this raised 
Portion is superimposed over the larger calloys part, extending 
downwards to the bend. 
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Colunm short, appendages large, with more or less hatchet-shaped 
oblique tips, a small rounded lobe: at the base. Anther much 
sherter than rostellum, remfarm, red. Rostellum driangular, higher 
than the appendages, tip emarginate after removal of disc. Pollinia 
2-bilohed, candicle linear of medium length; pollen grains small, 
depressed {in those examined), Stigma reniform, viscid, 

The new species is probably one of the most variable, in regard 
to the floral characters, on record (W.HLN,), yet Pr. pateris, RBr.,- 
appears ta he its nearest affinity. ; 

Flowering during December, January, February, - 

Habitat: Gorae West (via Portland); Collector: Mr. Clifford: 
Beauglehate. 

“During the winter months the area of several hundred acres 
(knowt locally as “Malseeds’), where this orchid flourishes, is 
covered to a depth of 2 or more fect of water; really it is a wide 
creek hed, a natural watercourse; a favourite feeding-ground jor 
emus and kangaroos, The fact that the season 194L was the driest 
for 25 years probably explains why this orchid had not -heen 
recorded Lefore. Other ground archids that occur here include 
Pterostylts falvata, Caladenia carnca and some Mievoatis species.” 
Habitat: Flat, heavily-timbered country, rather rough, in black 
loam sail, 


2—Pr. Bennalekolel, sp, now, 


The recent ‘liscovery in Vietorta of the Tasmanian Prasophyllum 
aielum, Hooker fil,' at Gorae West (via Portland), is, I venture 
to say, one of the nist interesting and importann in the history of 
Australian orchids for many years. This discovery, though it con- 
cerns most diminutive (comparatively) plant forins, opens up a 
long-standing and somewhat complicated question! of nomenclature 
directly involving two or more very distinct specific forms, Twa 
of these species have been described, strange to relate, by the 
same atithority, under the same speciic name. One form is 
credited with a wide distribution, viz., Pr. rufum, R.Br* This 
orchid is the New Zealand Pr. ntedun, Hooker fl* The Tasmanian 
plant, \o which Hooker also gave the name of Pr. amdun, is 
actually very distinct and identical in every particular with the 
vewly-found Victorian material found at Gorse West and its 
vicinity. 

Pr. rufum, R-Br.—Bentham referred Hooker's Pr. suduen of 
New Zealarid to this Australian species, and it is recognized as 
such in New Zealand now.* Incidentally, Hooker considered his 
Pr. audiscapum, which he records from Tasmania, and Victoria 
also, tdentical with his New Zealand species Pr. sntdum (Pr. 
rafunt, R.Br.) while Bentham relegates the former to Lindley’s 
Pr, brachystachyum. After careful exainination of all available 
material and the orginal descriptions, | agree with this circle of 
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conclusions, for | can find no feature to distineuish Pr. brarliv- 
stachyum specifeally from Pr. rufunt, 

Tt would be well to mention here that all the specinvens under 
Pr, byachystackynm, Ldl., from Vietorian localities are smis- 
determined speamens of Pr. wigricans, R.Br This well-marked 
species, some hittte time after the flowering period has passed, loses 
its characteristic dark colouring, changing to a glaucous green with 
ald-gold markings, before finally withermg. 

Rodway® despite Archer's admirable figures (ander Pr, nadie, 
Hk.f.) in the Vara Tasmanica; also reduces this form (apparently 
following prior authonties) toa synonym of Pr. rufitm.® Benthamt 
likewise adds to the confusion when he writes: “The plate of 
P andi, Honk. {., above quoted (/*1 Tasin.) represents the species 
correctly as to the general figure, but the analysis, unfortunately, 
must have been taken froma flower of the Pr. tutricatane.” 

Tt should be noted that Pr. dutrrentem, C. Stuart. is synonymous 
with Pr, Archer. Hk, £3 

Concerning Pr. refi. Kv: This species differs materially 
fron Pr. Archer, Hk-t, also from the Tasmanian "Pr, nuadunt, 
Hk.-f.,° in having entire, margins to a much narrower and more 
acute Jabellum, and also nou-ciliate appendages to the column. 
Hooker writes, in reference to the last meutioned plant, “a near 
relauon of Pr. Archeri, vet distinct.” This sums wp its relationship, 
and its closest affinity. 

Irom Pr. Archer, Hooker's Pr. wedweme (Fi. Tas.) drifers 
mainly in the longer inflorescence and smaller, more abundant 
flowers; the relative lengths of the perianth-segments, broader 
labellum (possessing distinctive characteristics) and a different 
coluinn, Thus tt seems somewhat strange that so distinctive a 
form should have caused perplexity. 

T ani again indebted to Mr. Clifford Beaugichole for my speci- 
mens of this intriguing Prasuphylhenr, The three original specinrens 
found at Gorae West were handed to hin by a young collector 
(Master W. Phillips, age 13) and were collected on the property 
of Mr. Phillips, senr. 

In all, fourteen flowering plants lave been noted in this area, the 
majonty, however, being in advanced [ruiting stage, Even in this 
condition, and alse when in early bud, the species may with cer- 
lainty be easily known trom other described Victorman forms by 
the vhavacteristic lateral sepals. 

The Gorae West specimens were growing “in black sand, inclined 
to be peaty, somewhat dry, fairly wet in winter, with Bottle-brush 
and Tea-tree {in assactation) ; also some fern growth 2 feet high— 
the pasion well-shaded from the sun." The additional locatity 
alreadly mentioued [or this Prasophylixm was found on the 24th 
February by Mr. Beauglehole hiniself; approximately 2 miles 
west from Gorae West, (The original find was on the 10th Feb.) 
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Three additional specimens were found here, including a remark- 
ably robust, many-flowered plant, possibly representing the maxi- 
mum development in the species. This habitat is “‘a peaty swamp, a 
dangerous locality for walking’; it gave the searcher “the creeps.” 

In consequence of the prior use of the specific name of nudum 
for Hooker's New Zealand species, which is now correctly inter- 
preted as the species which Robert Brown had long before named 
Pr. rufum, the re-use of this name by Houker for the Tasmanian 
plant is therefore invalid. Thus a new name must be given to the 
latter, which has (so surprisingly!) turned up in Victoria also. 
Archer's figure (previously quoted) shows a filiform leat-growth 
arising fron) the sheath. Such an oceurrence is not uncommon it 
Pr. Archeri in alpine regions. It probably is found in other some- 
what similar species also. 

Tam re-naming Llooker’s Pr. nudum of the flora Tusmanicu 
after Mr. Clifford Beauglehole, for it is mainly through his keen- 
ness that this little terrestrial orchid has been rediscovered, in this 
instance on the mainland of Australia. This indefatigable collee- 
tor was instrumental in the finding also ui Fr, diversiflorum, sp, 
nov, and of Pr. fusco-viride, Reader, the last-mentioned gem 
a new record for 5.W. Victoria. 


Prasophyllum Beaugleholet, sp. nov. 

Uleata gracitlona, crea (0-20 cine alta; super caulis medion bractea 
subulata, luflarescentia spica faxinscula vel compacta circa £.5-3.3 ém, 
longa; flores 5-42, parvi deflexi atro-purpuret badit vel virides, pedicelli 
breves; sepaltun dorsude manifeste cuctllatim 14-3 mni longum, apice gian- 
dulosus; scpata dateralia circa 24-3 num. longa, patentia lanceolata, concava, 
basi connata, apictbus glandulosts; petala triangularia lanceolata, acuminata, 
74-24 am. longa. Labelluim ingnicntatam, ovation, scani-recarvum, 14-3 mm. 
longum, marginibus brevi-culatis, laminae pars callosa bifida, duobus 
portibus, parailehs papillosis, elevata, exigno sulvato inter partes; tithera 
longe mucronata. Lacinive tluterales bifidae, marginibus anterioribus ciliatis; 
stigma orbicntare concavuin. 

A very slender plant usually about 10-160 cm, high (robust 
specimens up to 20 em.) ‘Luber globular or of irregular shape, 
Base of stem with a fibrous sheath, often with the remains of old 
tubers attached. Stem usually wiry (in robust specimens 3 mm. 
thick). Fruiting specimens often attain a length of 30-35 cm. 

Leaf-lamina below the inflorescence, sheathing bract-like, 2-3 cm. 
lung. Flowers very small, 5-42 (in my specimens), sessile, green 
and red-brown or purplish-black, somewhat deflexed. Ovary long, 
curved, a minute rather blunt bract at the base. Dorsal sepal con- 
spicuously hood-shaped, erect 13-3 mm. long, up with a gland at 
the apex, lateral sepals connate at the base, abuut 24-3 mm. lony, 
lanceulate, concave, erect, divergent, tips with a promment gland. 
Petals slightly shorter than dorsal sepal, triangular-lanceolate, 
acuminate, 

Labellum ovate with a short acute apex, semiu-recurved, fleshy, 
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Prasophyllum, spp.; two main figures slightly reduced. (For Key, see p. 14) 
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surface raised, papilloye, green with «leep red-brown or putphish- 
brown markings, about same length as dorsal sepai, attached to 2 
prominent columnar projection by a tnovable claw, margins shortly 
ciliate, cilia inclined towards Ike tip, Individual cilia glandular, 
ca}lous portion raised, divided into two parallel sections by a narrow 
groove, which is wider ar the base, each section lanceolate, uniting 
at the tip in a dark-coloured blotch (in most flowers examined) ; 
membranous part about same width as raised sections. Anther 
with a moderately long point, Pollinia 2, no caudicle. Rostellum 
shorter than the anther, Column appendages prominent, outer 
fobes purplish, much narrower and slightly longer than the inner 
lobes, cuter margins minutely ettiate, Inner lobes broad, rounded, 
not coloured, margins entire. Stigma circular, concave. Flowering 
period: January, February, March. Distribution: Tasmania, 
Victoria. 

Hooker's Jocajity for this species 1s unknown, for he records 
“Tas,: but I do not know where.” Thus the following Victorian 
habitats are the only known ores, vi2,: Gorae West (W. Phillips 
et ©. Beauglehole}; two miles west from Gorae West (C. 
Beauglehole. ) 


3.—Pr. fusco-vivide, Reader? 


This rare and attractively colowred species is on record. only 
from Yorke Peninsula in South Australia, and fram Dimboola in 
Victoria, Dimboola being the original habitat, It has now reached 
me from Bridgewater {via Portland), Collector ; C. Beauglehole, 
March 5th, 1942. The Bridgewater flowers differ from those of 
Dimboola only in having a conspicuous white gland inset at the 
tip of the labellun—a feature represented in the Dinibaola flowers 
by a dark-coloured hlotch. 


4.—Pr. flovam, R.Br¥? 


R, D. FitzGeratd’s plate in Austratian Orchids" under Pr, 
australe, R.Br. has often created interest and speculation as to the 
true character of the form he figures. It is, however, but a sturdy 
speciinen of Robert Brown's Pr. flavum, minus the characteristic 
yellow tinge of the typical form. The present writer and Mr. F. J. 
Bishop discovered this dark green form on the track irom 
Stringer’s Creek (via Walhalla) to Mt, Erica (E. Vic.) during 
the year 1923, also on two subsequent journeys. This form varied 
in height from 30 cm. to over 70 cm. and the flowers number from 
about 12 to over 70. Almost wholly green, the other colour, dark- 
brown, was more or Jess inconspicuous, and the labelluny white, 
This green form appeared to be restricted to the rock-strewn slopes 
of the lower hills, in more or less tnsheltered positions; the sur- 
rounding vegetation, besides the low-grawing Eucalypts, consisting 
mainly of Cossinia longifolia, Hehchrysum senupapposuim and a 
Goodesia sp, 


- 
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Several photographs were secured of plants growing right on the 
main highway only 18 inches from the vehicle tracks. The normal 
yellowish form also occurs hereabouts, higher up where the big 
gums grow. The difference between them, though striking at first 
glance, is coifned to the absence of the yellow colour (in the green 
form) and the incurved floral segments. Thus not sufficient varia- 
tiory exists to warrant a varietal name. On the other hand, 
FitzGerald’s plate of Pr. flavuss!* represents a small form which 
must be very raré indeed—if the attist has not exaggerated the 
yellow colour of the bloams, here shown as golden-yellow. - Fitz- 
Gerald's material of the greetu form was collected in New South 
Wales {Loc,, Conjola lake, near Ulladulia). 


5,.—Pr. Morrisii, Nich., variety contortum, 1* n, var. 


Planta robust, circa 30-35 cm, alia, Labellum ovata-cuteatant, basi lata, 
afice contorhusst. 


A comparatively robust plant about 30-35 cm, high, Flowers 
larger than those of the typical form. Labellum ovate-cuneate, the 
base very wide; apex of labellum with a peculiar undulate, some- 
what contorted twist. 

Habitat: Pyrete Range (via Gisborne), On rocky ledges in 
ironbark country, in association with Culeana major, R.Br. (Col- 
lector: G. Lyell, F.E.S.) 
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KEY TO PLATE 

Prasaphyllian specs 
A.—lowering spike of Pr. diversifloruat, sp. now, 
B.—Flower from front. of Pr. diversifloruni, sp, aoe, 
C—A Labelfyum from irant of Pr. diversifiorium, sp. nov, 
D.—A Labellum from side of Pr, diwrsiflovnm, sp. now. 
E—A Labellum from front of Pr. divorsifiorton, op, nov, 
F~—Labellum tips of Pr. diversifiorimn, sp. nov. 
gat Column appendages af Fr, diversiflorim, sp, nov, 


I—Column from side of Pr, deversiflornnr, th. ne. 
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J, Cohmin showing stigmatic plate el of 2, dieersiflariet sf, mre. 
K—Polluia of Pr. diversijlorum, sp. sev. 
L—Colhimn showing Anther of Pro divorsifarunt, a), stan, 
(Note figs. B, CG, E and F show the most important variations in the 
labellum.) 
M—A iypical specrmen of Pr, Beawglehotei, sp, nev. 
N—A Rower from above of Pr Beanglehalet, sp nov. 
O—A flower trom site of Pr. Beavgleholet, sp. pot 
P—Column showing stigma, etc,, of Pe, Boougieholet, sp. nev, 
Q-—Columu appendages, showing variation of Pr: Beangleholet, sp. Hon, 
R—Cross-acction of sterti uf Pr. Benuglehalet; sp. naw. . 
SA Lahellum from frant also individual clin of Pr. Beauglehotes, 
sf now. 
T.—Pollinix of Pr. Reangicholed,. sp nut. 
U—A bud of Pr Beanaleialci, 4. vow, 


THE RAINBOW-BIRD AS A BEE-EATER 


~ PE have recenly come upon some notes, laid aside for several years, which 
Mr. Heary Tryon, former Government Entomologist of Queensland, wrote 
wi regard to the Rainbow-bird (Meyaps ornatus), sometimes termed the 
Boe-cater They include the lollowing observations: 

That Merops does not exclusively or principally Feed upon Tees will 
appear from the fact that in cxamining the stomachs of five individuals 
obtained in different parts of Australia, at different times of the year, all 
were found to con(ain insects exchisively, of different orders, but notte of 
these were hees, and the last Morops stamach whose contents 1 scrutinised 
contained five dragon flies, twelve meat ants, acid other imsects in 9 
fragmentary candition. As is well known, meat ants are natural cuesmies of 
the Posey bee, arrongst other insects. 

Unrler the conditions inseparable from bee-keeniog, the undoubted babit of 
capturing bees may be very apparent, but the birds’ tess ahvieus habit, but 
one persistently exercised, with respect to diher insects, is commanly over- 
looked Attention is selklom drawn ta this habit of Merops except when the 
swarms are very weak and there is little ar nv flow of honey to sustain the 
tnve, Then, if the bee-catety are found feeding ahont the hives, and giving 
their attention largely to capturing bees. failure in honey production on the 
part of the hive is wont to be pot down exclusively to their depredationg, 

Paradoxical as ir may appear, observations mdicate that the ber-eating 
habit exercised at this time, and at such season, actually is in We interests 
of the apreniturist, This is brought about by the fact. that whilst the bird 
at certain times captures bees frequenung hives tmder control, it at al! 
times ane] in all seasons preys on honey hees that, having “wane wild! have 
became established generally mt the hush. Thus it serves in so doing to 
remare competitors. for the greatly reduced supply of honey yielded by the 
native flora, on the amount of which the yery existence of the apiary js at 
all times dependent. 

Jo fact, did not the wild aacuralized bees mect with an enemy in the 
bird in questiun, it would go hard ondecd for the apisrists’ industry when 
a severe drought reduced almose to a vanishing point the ordinary sources 
whence the honey of the hive was warnezed. This remark alsa applies 
to the other native birds that to a greater ot leas extent capttire and 
cousurne bees. 

However, all bee-consunitge bieds may not be as harmful ag at Arst 
sight would appear, In Eurape the Redstart has been blamed for exercising 
the habit. but J. O. Owen hae pointed out (Sirds—Usefel and Yoraful) 
that whilst this bird does capture honey bees, wt confines its attention almost 
entirely fo the cormparatively useless drones. 

AB 
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THE STORY OF THE MURRAY RIVER 
By A. 5. Kenyon, Melbourne 
(Continucd from April tsstie) 


The next event in the Murray River story is the discovery of 
Lake Alexandrina, the Murray mouth, by a boat's crew of Mr. 
Duncan Forbes in the year 1829, while in command of the sailin 
schooner Prince of Denmark, Meanwhile Cunningham, in 1s2F, 
had found the Namoi, Gwydir, Macintyre or Duinaresg, and the 
Condamine, 

Charles Sturl now appears accompanied by Hume. Sturt, a 
military man, was 32 and Hume now 30. The problem of the 
whereaway of all these streams—the Macquarie, Bogan, Namot, 
Gwydir and Macintyre, all trending to the north-west; and the 
Lachlan, Murrumbidgee, Huine, Ovens and Goulburn, all converg- 
ing to a possible efuence in Spencer's Gulf or thereabouts— 
worried the colonists grey-haired, Governor Darling sent Sturt and 
Hume out at the end of 1828, 4 year of bad drought, On the 1$th 
January, 1829, they came on the Darling heading to the samme point 
as the southern streams, after gathering the flows of the northern 
rivers. It was the end of the theories of an inland ses and north- 
western Australian outfall. But the drought conditions—the 
Darling itself was salt—precluded investigation in that direction. 
Sturt returned to Sydney and by the end of the year started another 
expedition, to follow down the’ Murrumbidgee, as a more reliable 
route. This time Hume stayed at home and looked after his crops. 

Sturt abandoned his drays, ltis cattle and most of his party and 
embarked in boats from a depot near the present town of Maude 
on the 7th January, 1830. Exactly a week later—let us have his 
own words: 

“On a sudden, the river took a general southern direction hut in, its tortuous 
course swept round to every point of the compass with the greatest inregu- 
larity. We were carried at a fearful rate down its narrowed and contraciet 
stream, At 3 pan. Hopkinson called out that ve were approaching a junc 
tion, and jn less than a minure afterwards we were hurried into a broad and 
noble river 

Reaching the Darling Junction on the 23rd, covering a little 
over twenty sivér miles a day, they named the stream Murray, after 
Sir George Murray, then Colonial Secretary, not wotting that it 
was Hume’s Hume. 

Later on Sturt was sorry. In his report on his May-August, 
(838, overlanding cattle trip from Albury to Adelaide he says: 

“T have thus, Sir, conducted you to that point at which the Hume wniting 
with the Murrumbidece, both rivers ceave to bear their respective naynes and 
form the Murray of my second expedition . The Hume, hoyever, iz a 
noble and beautitul stream, and that it should bear his name is sufficient to 
saiisiy the ambition of any man. I by no means wish to take away from 
the credit of another, much less from that ef Mr, Hume, whase superior 
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talents as avexplorer 1 have ever boon ready to admit. When J named the 
Murray 1 was in a great imeasurc ignorant of the other rivers with which it 
was connected, But if oy. knowledge thew had been as extensive as il now 
is, 1 should still have cohsidered miyself jastihed m adopting the usage of 
madern travellers and in giving a name to that river down which and up 
which £ have toiled more than 4,000 miles, It was a tagk that 1 humbly con- 
ceive fully entitled me ta su negalive a privilege, The colonists have, how- 
ever, continued to the upper brarch of the river the name given by nic to 
its lower part only. Totrust, therefore, that this explaiiation will confine all 
three ¢Murrumimtgce, Hume and Murray) to theic proper Emits. I want 
vot to usurp an inch of ground or of water over which T have wot passed.” 
The colonists were right: one river, vite name is the only practic- 
able way. That the river should have retained its first name, the 
Hunt, may be conecded, but Plume saw only a few miles of it, 
whereas Sturt’s epic journey duwn his Murray River fired the 
public imagination. It ts certainly toa late tu change the name now. 
We have, hawever, the Hume Reservoir ar Dam, the Hume High- 
wav, Humevale (formerly Serubby Creek, near Whittlesea), arid 
possibly Humanton neav Yass, as well as thirty add caims along 
the route in Victoria alone, m 
Now let us get back to the completion of the discovery of the 
Australian Nile-sind that is not a misnomer, for the Murray 
comes fourth i the list of the world’s great rivers. Strangely 
enough, Whitaker's Alttanec, ow great Hritish standhy, gives 
neither the Murray ner the Darling, but the (4/orld Abnenac, a 
U.S.A, production, lionovrs the Murray with a notice, although 
hot Wits correct posiGon. [Tt uses the Mississippi-Missourt com- 
bination (3988 iniles) 10 achieve second place to the Nile (4000 
niles) thus beating the Amazon hy a wee hit (3900 miles). Then 
comes the Murray-Darling (3282 wiles} with the Obi on its tail 
(3200 miles) and the Yang-tze (3100). No other terrestrial 
sizeain gets fo 3000. But in waterslied (that is, theoretical drain- 
age area and not actual), it ig away behind, coming ninth oily, 
although if drams—save the mark#—414,253 square miles, onec- 
seventh of the whole continent, a similar proportion of Queensland, 
wo less than three-Tourths of New South Wales, more than halt of 
Victoria, and a taBing area in South Australia, , 
There ate, however, two records which it holds inipregnably 
secure from seizure: they arc, a minimum flow of precisely nothing 
at all and a minimun: proportion of annual run-off, 3 per cent, 
While dilating of these records the Following dinay be added: The 
surface Fall front Echuca to Euston is four and « half inches to 
the mile, and from there to Mildura three and three-quarters. The 
rever at Mildura is just 100 feet above sea level, and as it is 550 
miles from the Murray mouth the fall for that section rs fust over 
‘thro inches to the mile, qlthouwh in its lower reaches (say from 
Morgan south) the fall es alnvost too small to measure. 
The navigable jength of the Murray, once ina while, is over 3500 
nitiles—i400 ov the Murray itself (Goolwa-Albury), 1200 om the 
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Darling (Wentworth-Walgett), 700 to where the cog sat orm the 
tucker-box, andl 350 on the Edward, Wakool and Goulburn, 

Navigation was first predicted by Captain Sturt. again by Joseph 
Hawdor and Captain John Hart, and finally given effect in 1853 by 
Captains Cadell and Randall. It is, however, new 4 thing of the 
jist, and save far a few peddling or hawking boats and the mag- 
nificent tuurist trips, the once imposing fleet of steamboats exists 
in photographs only, 

On the other hand, its use jor irrigation and water supply is 
still increasing and will shortly reach. its maximum—same two to 
three million acres irrigated and cighty million acres supplied with 

stock and damestic water. 

Leaving statistics behind we shall resume the discovery tale. 
We have mentioned the headwaters—McKillop, 1825; the river 
at Albury, 1224; the outlet. 1829; the Darling and its tributaries, 
1827-9; the Murray and Murnunbiidgee, 1830; the Murray from 
Hume's chance discovery to the Goulburn Junction, 1838. Sir 
Thomas Mitchell was tint satisfted with Sturt’s identification of 
the Darling at its junction with the Murray. Ir 1835 he followed 
Sturt’s footsteps to the Darling and traced it down to Menindie, 
bot he still clung to the iiea that Sturt’s Darling was actually the 
Lachlan. , 

Tt was in March, 1836, that the Major (also so known tu early 
Victorians), started on his Australia Felix trip. He found that 
Sturt was quite right so he decided to follow up the Murray River 
—now the established name. Crossing a little over a mile below 
the Murruntbidgee junction—that is, between the true and the false 
—he was the first man ta see the Hume ahove it; L6th June, 1836. 
He saw and named Swar Hill and Lake Roga—Partupuese for 
swimming-pool. He missed the Loddon and thought the Little 
Murray and the Gunbower Creck were one stream and were 
actually the Goulburn, The other guesses by the Major were as 
liad—first the Yarrayne, then the Loddon, elt. fowing westerly; 
the Wimmera with an outlet to the sea at Cape Bernouilli, and the 
Glenelg mouth ten miles or more inside Victoria, All misleading 
and perplexing in the extreme for his successors. : 

The next part of the gap remaining hetween Albury and Cohuna 
was filled in January, 1838, when Josephs Hawdon, hero of the first 
overlanding party from Sydney to Melhourne, 1836, set ovt from 
his station at Taflarook—he had just returned from running the 
frst mail to the Miirray, Metbourzie to Hawlong, and, mutch to 
his surprise, found himsclf at the junction just above Echuca a 
week later. We have already related Sturt’s work from Albury to 
the Goulburn junction; the Murray discovery was finished and 
the Darling ditto. 

Round about 1845-6 settlers came dawn the Murray. Edward 
Bernard Green hada station on the Edward, but had to abandon 
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it, Several athers were in the same hoat. Setrlement proceeded, 
however, aud as Melbourne was the neatest port traffic became 
considerahfe. James Maiden—it js remarkable how this name per- 
vades western New South Wales and the Lower Darling among 
horelkeepers, coach proprietors, storekeepers, pastoralists, too, 
Plonvers tverywhere—in) 1846 established an accommodation house 
and apunt. It was soon known as Maiden’s Punt, though with the 
usual official ineptitude it was named Moama. Mereweasther, the 
first clergyman in the Riverina, who arrived there m May of 1851, 
and was stationed at Moolparm, always referred to it as Matden’s 
Tou. Ie refers to the sale of town allotmerits held Novensber 13th, 
1851, at Moolamon, The Moama aljntments sald remarkably weil. 
Maiden himself gradually acquired property and became a wealthy 
squatter, but eventually died in poverty in 1860. 

The name Echuea was the locality name before the town was 
surveyed and named officially. It is an aboriginal word meaning 
“the place of staves." Most people would consider that extremely 
inappropriate, but actually when the river falls to a Now of almiost 
nothing Lhere are one or two reefs exposed with much gravel, well 
Imown to the blacks bat not to the whites. Similar reefs or rocks 
occur right along the Murray to Milduca. The popular version is 
“the meeting of the waters*—ainuch more attractive and something 
like the Yarra Yarra, ‘ever flowing,” and equally erroneous. 

Echuca was surveyed and named in 1855, though known as 
Hopwoorls for long years after, The railway which was opened 
in September, 1864, was known officially as the Sandliurst-Mastry 
River line. The coming of the railway was a K.O. for Moaina, 
and Echuca ruled supreme as Mistress of the Murray, When in 
1876.4 private railway was constructed from Moama to Deniliquin 
(the Sandhills) the ion bridge, then the finest in the southern 
hemisphere, was built. Tt was completed in 1878 and cost £120,000. 

Ag an illustration of the value of roads it is interesting to know 
that, owing to the abonvnable slate of the road to Bendigo, a bare 
hyndeed wiles, in the food years of 1853-4, freight heing £6 per 
cwt—over one shilling a pound—it was cheaper to send goods to 
Adelaide by sea, thence by road to Morgan on the Murray, theuce 
by steamer to Echuea and again by ruad to Bendigo, a total distance 
af 1700 miles. Small wonder Echuca flaurtshed and Hopwood 
and Maiden acquired fortunes | 

Those interested in the Murray River story should read The Nile 
af Australia, by David John Gordon; Paving the Way, by Simpson 
Newlands; [alf-crown Bob, by Price Warong. and Kuorking 
Abort, by August Pierce, 
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DEATH OF DR. RB. S. ROGERS 


Naturalists throughout Australia will greatly regret the death of Richard 
Sanders Rozers, M.A, M.D., D.Sc, F.L.5., who passed away in Adelaide 
on April 30, 1942. 

Dr, Rogers was the greatest orchidologist that Australia has knovwit ‘true, 
Robert Brown deseribed more than one hundred species, but he leit (hen 
there, being a general botanist. Vitz(serald inated a couple of dozen, and, 
published his monumental work inider government ald. Dr. Rogers studied 
orchids wmder all conditions, and published many species, not only fram 
Australia, but from Polynesia, New Guinea, and New Zealand as well. A 
complete set of his writings shows how rnonumental has been his studies. He 
has now leit the torch for Nicholls and for Rapp to catry on, in the way they 
Imaw so well. 

Dr. Rogers! Arst essay was a series of articles on South Australian orchids 
in the Children’s Hour, a publication of the South Australian Education 
Departinent, about 1908. These articles were repnonted in) book form, and 
again reprinted in 1911. At the time, this was our only orchid book, Mr. 
Rogers’ first zenus was Micratis, which he published mm 1906; and from thea 
on he worked incessantly an his great hobhy until a few years ago, Kealuanygy 
the value of illustration he mviled that noted Aower-painter, Rosa Fiveash,. 
to do his Mustrations, aud the results of her drawings tit hoth black and 
qulaur show how wondleslully she did the work, 

Dr, Rogers visited Kangaroo Island in 1908 and collected) 35 species, va 
of which were new to science. In 1919 he visited West Austalia, and in 
addition to re-discovering all of FitzGerald’s species of 1881, he collected 
five new species, In all of Ins ramblings he was accompanied hy Mrs. 
Rogers, an ardent and faithtu! collaborator, 

Dr. Rogers was a leading physician in Adelaide: he actompaticd troops 
to the Boer War, he was in charge of military hospstals in the Great War; 
he was City Corover, president of tnany institutions; anid in all of Ins work, 
hc was most meticulous in effort and detail, He was slow to publish a 
new species, feeling that caurgful study and observation were needed, anf 
thus he could never be classed as a “species splitter, ’! 

The death of Miss Fiveash, in 1938, created a break, for without an artist 
little satisfactory work could be atcomphshed, Dr. Rogers has left a 
niduimtent of work; his collection includes hundreds of watercolour and 
pen-and-ink drawings of Australian orchids; aud ir Is laped that these wall 
be preserved for the wation, Wars and depressions prevented the publication 
of a great work with coloured illustrations, and this was a keen disappoint- 
meal to the doctor. 

He always gave of his great knowledge freely; to sturctents he was wonder- 
ful jr both help and advice. Ths genial und loving persenatity were his great 
charm, and many of us wall carry the memory of (hese wreat attributes all 
through our lives. T, FE. Prescott, 


Previous References 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly meeting of the Club was held on Monday, May 
11. 1942, The President (Mr. P. Crosbie Morrison) presided 
and about 60 members and friends attended. 


SUBJECT FOR THE EVENING 

This was an illustrated lecture given fy Mr. N. Lotlian on 
“The Alpive Fjora af New Zealand.” A good series of photo- 
graphic studies and lantern slides as illustrations ta the descriptive 
matter pave to those present a goad idea of this flora, 

Some discussion as ta the possibilities of cultivating these plants 
took place, and several questions were asked, after which the 
President accorded thanks to Mr. Lothian for his interesting 
address. 

REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 

Reports of excursions were given as iollows: Coburg Bad 
Lands, Mr. F. S, Colliver: Sherbrooke Forest. Mr, H. C, EF. 
Stewart. Mr. Stewart exhibited photographs of a rave fungus 
found on the excursion. 


ELECTION OF AUDITORS 
The retiting Auditors, Messrs, A. 5. Chalk and A, G, Hooke, 
were re-elected. 


NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICE-BEARERS, 1942-1943 


The following nominations were received: President, Mr. P. 


Croshie Marrisou; Vice-Presidents, Messrs, H. P. Dickins. ivo 
Hammett, H. C. E. Stewart: Editor, Mr. A. H, Chisholm; 
Secretary, Mr. F, S. Colliver; Assistant Secretary, Mr. Noel 
Lothian; Treasurer, Mr, E, FR. Lord; Librarian, Dr. C. §, Suftan: 
Assistant Librarian, Mr. P. Bibby; Commitiee, Messrs. G. N- 
Wvam, J. H. Willis, P. F, Morris, A. S. Chalk and Cedric Ralph. 


NATURE NOTES 
(a) Mr, A, D, Hardy reported on the Jarge amount a1 


diatomaceous material at present lining the aqueducts of? our 
water supply system, and sugested that i was due to the greater 
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silien content of the walers, which was in tat due to the erosion 
of the catchment areas owing to bush fires. 

(fy) Mr P. F. Morris reported on a combat between a silver 
ee} and a cormorant, 

(c) Mr. A. A, Brunton stated that whilst on a fishing frip in 
New Zealand he had noriced a cormorant ‘eat 71 hs. of fish each 
day for a week. 

(d¢) Mr, A. H. Chisholm, referring to Mr. Morris’s note, 
state? that similar ineiternts sometimes took place wher a 
kookuburra caught a snake: there were records of both the bird 
and reptile alling each other 

(e) Mrs, V. RA. Miller reported having poticed a number of 
ferns growing on walls within the city area, Other members 
amplified Mrs. Miller's. statement. 

(f) Mr. P. Crosbie Morrison reported that the fly agaric had 
recently been recorded from Lara, near Launceston, Tasmania. 
This record, as well as the two Australian ones (Emerald, Vic.. 
and Aldgate, S.A.) have all been traced to the iniportation of 
Rursery stock. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


{a) Forthcoming Exctirsions.—The Secretary announced tHvat 
aw treesplanting excursion would be held at Maling’s. Quarry, 
Balwyn, possibly in July, aad asked that membets who would 
purchase a tree or shrub for the excursion notify him by the 
June meeting. 

(h) Natural History Medalhon—The Secretary announced 
that nomimations for the 1942 award should reach him by the 
end of May m order io be eligible for consideration by the 
Selection Committee. 

{c) Welcome to Visifors—The President welcomed, among 
others, Mr. Burbury, a naturalist from Tasmania, [1 his reply 
Mr. Burbury stated that as he would be spending a considerable 
amount of his time in Melbourne he hoped to see more of the 
Chi and its work, 


EXHIBITS 

Miss EE. Camphell—Haker Inivina, garden-grown at South 
Hawthorn, 

Mr. H. P. Dickins—Australian flower studies. 

Mr. A. D, Hardy.—Dried algae and microscopical exhibit of 
same. A seed of Phasistiqina venenosum, the “poison bean” or 
“ordeal-hean” af Calabar. 

Mr. A. BH. Mattingley—Star-fish (Asterina) from the Great 
Barrier Reef. 
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Mr. [vo Hamneti—Garden-grawy native plants, meluding 
Hahea petiolars, H, sidcake vat, sceparie., Crevillea lurxtfotia. 
Metatenca pulchella, Crssm cremophila, Correa puleheta, Baeckia- 
ramasissrno. Encdly pln tenrosylon var. resea. 

Mr RG. Paneer—Oanlen-grown native plants, including 
Gromilea alpria, var. Dallachvaa, Epacric iunpressa. Correa refleva, 
C_ reflera var. rubie (ove forms), Ce Lezrencerna, Cassia 
ausiredrs, Crotoleria leburnitolia, Plectranthus paruiflarus, Melo- 
leur daterain, Buole hedteraren, tHibbertia fasciculata. Rubne 
rusafelius floreplenra. 

Mr F. S. Colliver—-Sun-cricks, vam-spots and mypple-rmearks 
from the Carboniferous beds at Miuisfeld, Victoria. 


THEY FPOUGTTT TO A FINESH 
' Fy yecort) a roost fascinating combat betwee a Litte Blick Coroortnt 
(Phalmrocerar ators, often knawn as “Shap,” antl a commen Bel (4agnille 
austratis). “Phe “ring” was the small cirunhic dake i the Melbourne 
Botanie Gardens, and as sis people viewed the cantest it is a "fish story” 
wih corroboranon. 

Ronnd t. Haw long they bad bee fighbog L cumiot say. for on my arrival 
they were at itm earnest, Phe bird had a “head scissors crass the oibls 
of the ve), whilst the Tatler bad about thiegy mebes of its hal tighth rolled 
argu the cormorant’ weck Each showeel hereditury instinct of tactics 
and bhff, The eel svemed to wrgele iter a wenie erip. and P was ibout 
to “lap the pal” when the cornnorant chyed. 

Ainood 2. Ou surface the bird had a shorter grip over the cel’s nvouth, 
and, nat to he deemed, the fish again adopted the “stranglehold! with 
ourselerally pressure, Both vere showing ereat plnele under severe 
puoshment, and both obviously realized a was a faght to kill With ovidently 
a winning grip, points were amv jy Favour of the cormorant, which dived 
eT. 

Ronnie 3, When under water the eel retaxed its hold, for the bird was able 
to bem the vound wath hall the fish disappearmye heal Aest mito its 
commrmstriat. Not to he outdone—or done for dinner--the ee) set mp a 
“hola hula" action in the bird's throat, and, here realizing that diseretian 
wits hetter thau valeur, retrcated fall lemeth ate the water, 

Reaund 4. Recovering from its astonishmcat, the bind dived and appeared 
with only the fined tail flapping Ty ‘extending its whale badd vertically 
amd attempting to Ay, the varmorant was able to close qty pouched bill, But 
it wats as overtoaded as a Melbourne wamear, and the cel, disliking the 
abdominal darknoss. again succeeded in escapme by contortion. 

Round 3. Vhe bird apparently bad enough aud attempted ta escape by 
Right. bint it was tac wet and weak A gardener firey; 4 stare whith the 
cormuirant oscaped by diving, and m about ten seconds it appeared with the 
eel an easy victim. Bully extending: its body and Happing its wings, the 
commorant swallowed the thirty or nrpre aehes of ecl m one gulp, 

Round 6. The eel could pat vise from tis “corner! ancl the cormoyant 
was declsred victorious and allowed to digest his well-earned prize. Thus a 
member at the class Pisces was defeated hy a genius of the class Aves. 

The moral of the story is that one must rise to the threshold of public 
gaze do he retoenizcdl and accepted as a yerints | 
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NOVES ON AUSTRALIAN SEALS 
By fF, Lewis, Chief Lnspector of Fisheries and Game, Vitoria. 
(Partin of utdvoss to April mecting af PN-C,) 


There are pwe species of seals now living onl the southern 
Australian coast, these being the White-recked Hair-Seal. or 
Seuth Asstrahan Sel-lion, and the Australian Fur-Seal or 
Set-Bear Hoth belong to the one genus. The anly real difference 
between thei is that while they both have soft under-fur in thet 
young stages, in the Hair-Seal the fur is shed as it grows alder 
while the Fur-Seu! retuias i, to the end of its life, 

These seals are what is known as eared seals, having small 
external ears, While the true seals, whose hame is the Antarctic, 
have no external ears. The exred seals also have (heir hind limbs 
or fippeérs turnéd sideways to tacilitate movement dn lind, while 
the te seals of the Antarctic have their hind flippers peritanently 
turned backwards. making them more suitable for life in the water, 

According {a soine authorities the range of the Hair-Seal was 
at one tre much mure extensive than at present Sle Sonef and 
Burrell state that its range is the whole southern coast of Australia, 
but that 1 definitely not so now, as it is not found east of Spencer 
Gulf, {t ie stated also that the Fur-Seal formerly ranged might 
to W.A., but Wood Jones reports drat he found uo evidence of 
the species wes! of Bass Strait. 

Tt appears that one af the first industries established in Australia 
was in counection willl ihe securing and selling of seal skins and 
oil, Bass anch Flinders in 1798 are stid to have taken 6,000 skins 
aie many tung of ail Trout Bass Sevait, Ta 1805 ten ships and 
180 onen were cngaged in the industry, aud from 1800 to 1810 
almost i quarter-million seal skins were taken. Is it any wonder 
rhat the seals of Bass Strait were alnvost exterminated ? 

Old fishermen of Western Port have infonmed me that about 
the middle of last century there were only two or three doxen 
seals left on the Seal Rocks About 1880 the Govermmnent placed 
the seals under whole-year protection and they have now bred up 
to what 1s probably somewhat near their origmal numbers. There 
are aliout fourteen colontes af Fur-Seals in Bass Strait, the four 
principal ones being on the Victorian coast and the balance im 
Tasmanian waters. Our four colonies are al Julia Perey Island 
(off Port Fairy), the Seal Rocks (off Phillip Istand), the Glennies 
(off Wilson’s Promontory), and the Skerries. a group of rocks 
aff the mouth of the Wingan River, about 20 imiles west of 
Mailacoota, 

The Sea! Rocks, of which I have had a good deal of experience, 
having landed there on séveral occasions Le study che haleke of 
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the seals, have a population varying from 3.000 to 5,000 seals in 
the breeding season, which extends from November to January. 
Various estimates of the number of seals on these racks have been 
made, ranging from 2,000 to 50,000, but it should be borne in 
wind that the Rocks are only about ten acres in total area and 
that at least three or four actes of these ave high ground not 
frequented to any extent by the seals. This leaves not more than 
sever) acres, or ronghly 30,000 square yards, available, and tf 
5,000 seals ocempied this territory, that wauld mean one to each 
six square yards. which is pretty close to tht limit of capacity 
through the breeding season. To say. therefore, that 30,000 seals 
come te these Rocks is a gross over-statement oF the pasition 

At times other than the breeding season the Rocks are ouly 
occupied by a small number of seals. which seem to come here 
purcly for resting purposes. 

About the heginning of November the large snales (or laulls) 
artive at the Rocks aud take up a definite territory, which they 
retain until abot rhe end of Jannary. Dunne this period they 
seldom if ever leave the Rocks to feed, so that while they are very 
fat and in good condition when they arrive, at the end of the 
season they are very poor As. the temales arrive the bulls cach 
endeavour to secure a harem The single young one produced hy 
each female is born about the end of November, and trom then 
on for the hext few weeks pandemontum reigns—with the bellow- 
ing of the males and the noise made by the females and the 
bleating of the voung ones there is a constant uproar both day and 
wmeht 

A good deal of fighting takes places amongst the males owing 
to others trespassing on their terrivory; but rarcly do they kill 
cach ather, because betore the fight reaches a serious stage one 
will have hack enough of it yd clear out. On one pecasion T saw 
a Dull Jap up sea-water like a dog afler a fight. 

For the first few days after they are horn the voung ones lice 
alout sleepily on the rocks, but as they get older they play about 
in the muny tock-pools, heing Inter taken to sex by their mothers, 
who in the early stages are yery solicitous of their welfare. 

Mavy fishermen have claimed that when seals get amongst a 
shoal of fish they are exceedingly destructive, in that they lel 
fish for spor. To a casual observer this would appear to be so, 
because a seal has no teeth capable of bring or cutting fish into 
pieces. Ti he catches a fish that is toa lange to swallow in one 
piece he must break it up. A seat’s teeth are designed only for 
seeuriuy and rvelaining such slippery prey as fish, so that when a 
seal gets a large fish he grips it tightly in his teeth, shakes his 
herd violently, andl breaks of a piece, which is promptly swallowed. 
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The other broken piece, of course, flies away, giving (he tnyrression 
that the seals are tossing the fish inte the ait tn sport. If fish are 
not abunilaii at the time, the seal goes after the broken piece, Tut 
if food is plentiful he would naturally get the closest fish and 
repeat the performance. There is no evidence whatsuever that 
stals fall Ash for sport, or for any reasou other than to obtain Sood. 

Investigation has shown that in Bass Strait cur seals feed mainly 
on the common pelagic fish, such as salmon and barracouta- 

The seal being a polygamous armal, there must be a surplus 
of males every year that cannot secure a harem. hy the Alaskan 
Fishery it is thése surplus males of two or three years old that are 
killed ta provide the fur skins for market; but as there is no 
trade in these skins in Anstraha the surplus males are driven away 
trom the main part of the rocks by the older and stronyver hulls, 
and I am convinced that it is these seals that are the cause of 
complaints fron fshermen m Port Phillip Bay and Western Port 
Bay. where occasionally a fow of then cause trouble to fishermen, 
Fishermen fiave the might to Jall all seals interfering with fishing 
pperations. 


SPIDERS AND SILVEREISTI 


Sor weeks ago niy wife aud | saw a “daddy longless” spider holding a 
silverhsh, minus feclers and tems. and straggling alow the wall with its 
furden, About # fortnight later ia the corner af the wall and cadnig was 
another “daddy longlegs” and alout 13 iuches down was hanging q silverfsh 
inimabilized by web 7 gave this specimen to Mr, Ivo TWaimmet. Stree these 
two incidents, “daddy Jonglegs” haye been reeauded with very miteh preater 
sympathy than previously.—-\. O. Rosenirauy. 

As meanoned abave, Mr. Rosomiain handed me the Sanmobitized” slver- 
fish and atao ais captor, Both were iv a small glass jar when F received 
them but, on the following moraine the silyerfsh tial disappeared and the 
spider had doubled ats size. Whe spider i question was the whirling type, 
with yerv slender limbs (7foleus littoralis) —Wwo C. Hamonr 


WHEN SPARROWS WERE SCARCE 


“About a week since." says The Argus of February 7, 1865, “a sinall 
colony of the English house sparrow. covsistiny uf probably three families, ot 
about 20 birds altogethsr—encaimped ub the turden and premises of Mr. 
Manallack, of Branswick, and still appear perfectly satished with their 
choice. “The members of the Acclimansation Society will Ie gratified ta 
learn ibat they could not have fallen inte Better qiaeters, for their worthy 
host carefully guards the ‘hew chums’ trom every kind of danger, and 
attends to their daily wants in a manner that is ar once pleasiag and 
creditable? 


Readers ae requested to note: that in who Index assed with the May 
number of The Victorian Naterahst the vobme number should be TVET 
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The “Batman” Apple Tree at Greeushoroug ly, 
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THE "BATMAN" APPLE TREE AT GREENSBOROQUGH 
By Eowarp &. Pescorr, Melbourne. 


So the “Batman” tree has beeu “disenvered”’ again! 

The tree crops up periodically in different ways, and there are 
many jegends concerning it. It was planted by John Batman; 
it was brought from Tasmania by Batmats; it was planted as a 
memorial to Batiwan (a) in his memory, or (b) as a memanal 
to his famous meeting with the aborigines, These are some oi 
the legends, Further, quite a number of people ave credited with 
the direct planting of the tree, 

‘The old tree, weary aud worn, much dilapidated, stands on a 
flat on the eastern bank of the Plenty River, a tew miles above 
Greensborough, and quite close to ihe water-supply pipe that 
crosses the valley and the river. 

The facts about the tree, as far as can ever he known, are these - 
The original owner or lessee of the land was Frederick Nevin 
Phntofi, who settled dhere m the early “40's, Flintoff was a 
personal friend of John Batman; and less than ten years ago, in 
1933. Flintoft's daughter, then a very old lady, and since dead, 
toll me the story of the tree so far as she remembered at (The 
Fhutof family are all buried in the St. Helena cemetery.) 

The story was that Flintoff ordered his ‘‘baliff."” one Batey, to 
plant the tree as a memorial to his friend Baunav. This Batey 
was the father of Isaac Batey, so well known m Victonan history, 
and especially of Gisborne. 

Sume Tew years later the land came in the possession of Robert 
Whatmough (pronounced Whatmore), and Fhuotoft wield What- 
mough to gaard and protect the tree, and tot allow it to be 
destraved. This Robert Whatmourh claimed to be the first 
official laiplghter of Melbourne, going out each evening carrying 
his ladder to light the few lamps then in existence. Jaier he 
removed to Greensharough, bis son, Robert Lanmett What- 
mough. succeeded to the orchard. am! the tradition of the tree 
was passed on to him by his. father. . 

Again, in 1910, one Bosch, a German who had succeeded to the 
orclitrd, showed me the tree, calling if “the Bauwar tree? lt 
was ima very, parlous condition, and I urged him to graft it over 
with slrong-growmg varreties, and also to fill up the crevices in 
the trunk with cement. These things he did, 

Sa that, up to 1910, we see thar no one claimed that Jobin 
Baunui had any connection with) the apple tree itsell, and therefore 
this pretension, which must be quite wrong, 1s only of yecent date. 
At any rate, Miss Mlintoff told ine that the tree had heen planted 
after Batman's death, amd so “that’s that.” 
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That the tree came from Vasmania is very doubtful, for it was 
a seédimp tree Wher it [ruited, Rabert Emmett Whatmough 
exhibited the Inuit at the Horticultural Society of Victoria, later 
tle “Royal,” and recei ivedt a ctriificate for it uoder the mame of 
“Whatmough’s Fancy" Whatmough had a number of wax 
madels of the apple made, and he claimed it to be the first 
seedling raised in Victoria. THe was photographed with his dish 
aft apples, and then the apples were exhibited at the Bourke Street 
Waxworks, where they were to be seen for same years, 

Rosch sraited the tree aver with the Rome Beauty and Rymer 
apples, and also repaired the trunk. But to-day the tree is urgently 
wa need of turther repairs. 

There is yet auother tradition regarding this old apple tree, 

The hill above the flat, and on which Frederick Flintoff built his 
house, was called by him “Point Look Out.” For many years 
there has existed a loeal tradition that this hill was the regular 
mecting-place of the aborigines. Now, the exact location of the 
signing of the famous Barman treaty with the Jaga. Jaga group 
has always been a matter of much controversy, In 1885, Tatnes 
Blackburn, C.E., dismissed all prior authorities, by fixing the place 
of meeting “on fhe east side of the River Plenty, to the N-W, of 
the townsinp of Eltham, and about three miles above the junction 
el the Plenty with the River Yarra.” Such a location may with 
some certainty be the spot an the banks of the Plenty, above 
Greenshorough, quite close to where the water-mains cross the 
river, And zo local folk have said that the tree was planted by 
Flintoff to commemorate this meeting, If Batman did meet Jaga 
Jaga here, then the tree assumes # west important place in our 
histay’y. 

Bur then, in later years, A. S. Kenyon and others have stated 
that, with all of his impedimenta, Batman could not possibly have 
taken such a leng walle in the time allotted to him jn his diary. 
They have decided that the banks of the Merri Creek near Novth- 
ente was the place of the famous meeting. And so our visions 
of the importance of rhe tree fade away. 

But whatever Flinteff intended, there as the tree, certainly 
planted as a memorial of some kind to his friend Batman There 
it stands to-day, after a century, battered and Jorlorn, bal living, 
and appealing. 

An interesting association with the tree are the graves of two 
or three little children of the Whatmough family, children who 
died in the very early days. The graves, unmarked, are near the 
pipe-line, aud indeed, the Whatmough faimily have stated that the 
survey of the pipe-line was altered so that. in the building of it, 
the gritves Shauld net be disturbed, 
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BOTANICAT. PARADISE OR CATTLE-RUN ? 
By If. C. E. Stewart, Melbourne. 


Twenty-bwe days at Mount Buftalo cluring February and March 
Jast pravided occasion fer a survey of the grazing position there 
and its effect on the indigenous flora, Misgiving was ielt from 
the outset ar the probable aftermath of the tremendous destruction 
by the 1939 bush fires. Neturally, the first outcome ohserved was 
the prolific growth of alpime grasses. In this can be found the 
motive for grazing an the highlands. When dry summers occur 
in the lowlands, the eyes of cattlenien are turned to the green high 
levels, 

Modern conservation principles applied to national parks and 
reserved primitive areas discard vrazing permits as an anachronisin. 
In accord with such priuciples the Tield Naturalists’ Club of 
Victoria anc kinclred societies protested vigorously, but inefectu- 
ally, against a grazing lease on the Buffalo eaily in 1939. The 
plea in defence of thts lease was that it solved the prohlem pf 
illegal grazing, True, stray cattle trespassed on the Buttalo dionag 
the vears prior to the resumption of the lease, but not to an 
extent Lo justiiy the licence being granted. What was seen during 
the recent suramer proves that two kinds of grazing—illegal and 
atherwise—can flourish side by side. 

The first moming, February 15th, the lowing of cattle penetrated 
indoors, and outsicle the Chalet several beasts were seen promenad- 
ing the road by Bent’s Lookout  Nibbling at native shrabs, they 
halted to investigale the concrete-and-gramite shelter-cabia newly 
constructed at Echo Point, As there was nothing to eat in this 
expensive-looking edifice, they continued thar walkabout towards 
the tennis courts The animals kept on a vegetarian diet, not 
strecly confined to Greaainewe. Tslentical cattle, a week or so 
luter, evinced a paytiality to the exotic shrubs in the Chalet front 
garden, whew the gate was leit open overnight. 

After breakfast, Ue uree to inspect the back track past the 
stables tq the nearest tundra was too strong to resist. Sevenveen 
horses contentedly munched chaff, outs and hay in their stalls. and 
the sight created wonder why cattle were not treated bkewise. 
Leisurely the granite was traversed until the main road at the 
pump-hovse was reached, A cow, with her half-grewn, progeny, 
was seen feasting oy fhe Mountain Teath-Myrtle (Aaeckee. 
Grier), watered down by draughts frow tse Crystal Broaols, 
The pawed state of the brooksides, with the resultant - ire, 
indicated regtlal' visite, Presently a lasty plant of St. John’s Wort 
caught the eye. unusual for the high altitude, The stolonjferous 
woots Thade at dificult to upraot the invader, But haw to dispase 
af the nnwetcome remains* The cali seemecl interesterl, su the 
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plant was offered. He sniffed mquiringly, them cornet aside to 
resume the hanquet of Bacckea. Perhaps he recoguized the curse 
of the north-east, or knew in bis animal way that he and hes 
kindred had brought the seed {rom the valleys. 

The saunter was continued along the road tuwarils the Jan 
aud Chickens Rocks. There we saw a wide expanse olf Alpine 
Everlasting (AHeltcheysuin lepidophyliuay om a glory of bloom, 
limited entirely to this partigular regan. Cattle embellished the 
scene here, von, bit evidently the xcraphilous everlasting proves 
too much for thei digestion: : 

In the alternoon Lake Cataii was visited. AL the head of the 
lake an imposing herd of cows browsed, presided over by an 
enormous black-and-white bull. Subsequently the bull, a well- 
known feature of the landseape, was found to be the influence 
persuading lady visitors lo retreat die way they came, when 
seeking to walk round the lake. Acres of grass had been closely 
cropped at this favourite haunt of cattle, and numerous flowery 
plants had been devoured. Here and there were bitten green stubs 
of native herbaceous perennials, the Golden sverkustimg, (Met 
chrysumn bracteata), the Alpine Aciphyll CAciplyyile stipptia 
folia). the Silver Daisy (Celnistwe fongifalia), to mention tut a 
few that conk! be a shaw of colour at the tine of year—hue now 
not a specnnen wus m flawer. 

At the eanping-ground, additional cattle rested an ihe lee uf the 
new communiy hut, a replica of the Echo Point binding. The 
state of the ground nearby would hardly entice hygienic campers 
to use the shelter. Some venturesome heifers waded in the jake 
betimes, to find new vitamins in the water reeds, 

Av excursion to Mount Dunn, via the Long Plain, tormerly a 
joy in the floral season (dilated upon by the jate Di J. FF. 
Wilkinson in his Monauce of Boffale) revealed further eneroach- 
ments by the cattle. The shores of the lake and the boggy marguts 
showed not a square yard without hoofiarks, and rhe hygraphitens 
flora was seriously denuded Nearer the Horn oud, the Mountain 
Heath-Myrtle was agani despoilecd, and considerable inupoverizh- 
ment was manifest in the wonderful Daisy bushes and Mint 
Imshes. A rock in the locahey shelters the lone exumple of the 
Tree-Violet (Hynnenaarthera angustifolia), a drug plant whese 
properties are being investigated in ntedical research. Shorn of 
its outer foliage by cow teeth, this bush shrank further bencath 
the quanie. Plants disagreealle to the cutie palate, fike the 
peerless epacrid Jichea. coutinenttis. mutely expressed) resentment 
of animal hooves aud droppings, Cow inure pay stinihiwe 
pansies i suburban gardens, buc is poison to inany native plants, 
especially rayified mmoutaies, 
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The “Waxherry’) (Gaidtheria abpressa). 


Fhate. by H. ‘T. Reeves. 
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Seeworn. Rotanical Parddis av Cetera? Al 

Desolation caused by rhe forest Ares uloug the next mile was 
most grievous, Erosion ot the iiclined track was assisted by the 
comings andl goings of cattle The way was the well-trodden 
link for animals, connecting the Reservoir Vatlay and the Long 
Plain. Consolation was “sought in trying ta find signs of 
regenerat ion aiter the fires. Gontlherie appressa. ( "Waxber ry"), 
Victoria's choiwese iruiting shruh, and one of the only two 
representatives of /rceccae in the State, originally abounded 
along this track. No seedlings have appeared, and bushes not 
entirely lnirnt have vautly tried coppice growth, which was soon 
discovered by ihe enterprising cows. The ‘ Waxberty” of the 
Hlustration grew ina steep ravine in another part of the mountain, 
inacecssihle to catthe, 

Hurnt-oul forest areas were seen opened tp For the easy access 
of four-legged vandals that mbble at the arhoreal seedings spring- 
ing uy in thousands, Even baby plants of Eucalyptus Mitchelliana, 
the mare Buffalo Weeping Gum, were found uprooted or Lranrplerl 
upon. if not eaten. Surely every encouragement should be given 
to guard the vew growth, which on account of the sparse sail and 
cliriatic conditions is extremely slow, 

What prevailed near the Chalet obtained to a worse degree in 
the distam: parts. The Crystal Brook vegetation, a marvellous 
example of the development of a homogeneous alpine flora, as 
well as an sesthetic dehght at flower-tine, is threatened with 
extinction The natural relationship of plants tn the stow-grass 
tundras and along the watercourse is upset by the gradual deci- 
mation. of such species as the Long Podolepis (Podalcpis longi- 
pedatoy or Dy. Suttas’s Orchid (Prasaphyllian Settanny, the 
Jaiter exclusive to Muunt Buttalo, ane hy the ascencaney of the 
Mountain Gentian (Gentiana demensts), a perennial with drug 
praperties. Cattle avoic the poismous Gentian, cansequently it 
had blossomed and seeded copiously in the tufts of srass, Below 
the reservoir the only example on the Plateau known jo flower 
in recent years of the Alpine Botule-brush (Cullistenrau Sieberi) 
hac heen heavily pruned back by bullock greediness. Seed was 
sought tram the bush for propagation. (For ilustsation of the 
plant in flowes see ict, Nat. Vol LVT, No, WU. page 182 ) 

Above the weir the spectacle of three bullocks wallowing in the 
maist dringes of the Reservoir (amare the barbed wire enclosure} 
avoused suspicions regarding the purity of the Chalet water 
supply. The heeft tracks al) around the margin of (he water 
indicaled the beasts had been there for several days And yet 
the notice hoard prominently displayed forbade swuunting, boat- 
ing, skating, and fishing to mere Igananity! Mention of thts 
incident on return to the Chalet elicited the infarimation tliat 
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a Stewakr, Halausal Pavugise av Cattle-rise? 
neither the ranger nor his assistant had horses to police the park. 
Ji: the small disused horse enclosure at the ranger’s cottage the 
Long Podolepis Slossomed. Ourside, on the wide cattle-nidden 
spaces, the plants were present but beheaded of their tall golden 
inforescences. 

The once glorious slopes of Hucalyplus gigantea, the Red 
Mountain Ash, seriously depleted by flame (and also by the 
wood-chopper), were now thwarted in regeneration. “A very 
valuable tree,” ta quote Professur A. J. Ewart’s Hawdbaok of 
Forest Trees, “of vapid growth, and seeds (veely ; although superior 
to messmate (E. obfiqua) for tinther, the tree is less resistant to 
fire and injurious agencies excepting frost and snowfalls; but is 
less easily killed by fire than Z. regnais, and ve-affovests readily 
by seedhiugs if pratected.” 

A whole day was devoted to a ride to Galdie's Spur, along the 
track by which the Platean was ascended from the Buckland in 
the early, diys. On the return journey, just near where tlie branch 
track leaves the vew road, a mob of at least sixty bullocks were 
encountered, all with heads tured to the high elevations. The 
damage observer in the viemity can be guessed by those concerned 
wwith forest conservation. 

What ts the attitude of visitors to the Buffalo atid the authorities 
responsible far its control? Guests generally conden the grazing 
and the Railways Chalet administration admit chalike of the 
cattle, especially on the nearer areas, as their presence depreciales 
the Cousts' altvactions, The wanagement conunittee of the Park, 
a separate anthaniy from the Railways Department, alsq seems 
lo be utthappy over the agistment question. Lixcepl far an 
occasional dilaptdate¢ fence in (he Crystal Brook valley and 
barriers agajist motorists, the Fark ia unftenced, and, as already 
indicated. cattle find it easy to reach the Plateau. To police the 
whole Park effectively 16 thevetare differ The prablem is 
accentuated ab the present time by lack of funds and of man- 
power, To rely on the Iegsee to keep the whole area free from 
atray cattle, and his own cattle under control, has proved wishiul 
thinking, Inu 23-years lmowledge of the Buffalo, the number of 
cattle notes on this last visit was a recerd, and their destructive 
affects were uever before so appareni, 

Is there to be a tragic repetition on the magnificent Buffalo of 
the fate through fires and grazing ihat bas befalley Wilson's 
Pramontorv? ‘The cattle, in the iiterests of their own wellare, 
will be taken off Lhe mountain befnre winter sets in, Are we to 
sit and Nemoan the devastatiin thie will be resuaned when aext 
stiminer comes Taungl ? 
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A NEW SPECIES OF CYATHEA 
By NL A. Waxrrteco, Genow, Victoria, 


Cyathea marcescens sp, wv, Planta. plermugne 6-2 we. ulla> 
caudex Crassus sepe fotuliter murrcidts frondthus pendemtibus 
celoins; frondivin bases robinste nigra founisseme papuluse 
squamose erdele persistentissine squama: fuscissime imtegre 
alate fulgentes earn bases ovaler apices filtformes; rachises 
farinose supra infra cxigue Mnberculate; pining secundaria 
pinnate vel pomatfide synauis malibus infra: pinuie glabre 
lobate Jerentes mullos soros liscriatos; sori midi: invalucrian 
pares plasrivtn serv etaesr, 

Distribution : South hast Australia (Croayingolong }. 

Trunk up to 30 ft. high and 1 ft. thick, normally clothed right 
to the base with hanging masses of dead fronds: frond butts 
thick, black, shiny, pimpled. scaly, erect, perststent: basal scates 
dal brewn, shiny. broad, long, entire, somewhat winged, tips 
hliform; fronds up to 20 ft. long and 5 ft. broad, dark green, 
somewhat flaccid, thrice pinnate; rachises sparsely pumpled and 
clothed with a somewhat deciduotus mealy vestiture below: second- 
ary pinnae abour 5 in. Jong, iower part pimnate, pinnatifid above. 
with small soft scales on the midnibs: ultimate pianules over 4 in. 
long and 41m. broact, stilked to adnate, conspicuously lobecl with 
often Ue basal Jobes larger. wher fertile bearing up to 14 sort ie 
iwo rows, ohne sors. on each lobe on the upper arm of a forked vem; 
sor? subtended by small, regular, flat. incomplete iidiusra : recep- 
tacle stalked, spherical ancl bearing weak ewtive hairike scales 
between the sporangia. 

Localities > Mount: Druhuuer (Karle Creek and “The Spring”), 
February, 194], and Combienbar (Bunewwarr Creek), August, 
1941; N. A. Wakefield. 

“Giant ‘Treefern” woul be a suitable vernacular name for C, 
murvcescens, Jor not only does the crown of fronds often develop 
to an enormous size, but the hanginy dead Trends may form a 
dense mass over 20 feet high and several feer m diameter, givmg 
the fern a truly remarkable appearance, 

The wew treefern was first noted by Mr. Frank Robbins, whe 
was. the first botanist to explore the Mount Druminer area bo any 
extent. Mr, Robbins noted two unusual treeferns biclow ‘The 
Spring" and one was identified as Cyarea Cragin, but as 
no tertile speciuens were collected from. the other, its idenuitty 
remained unknown mntil early in 1941, when the anther invest 
gated it and Tound it ta he a species unknown to science, 

Cyl marcescens belangs to a group of species which pre- 
viously constituted the gentts Hemeteha, which along with the 
former genus Alsoplife is uow combined with Cyatiew Tour 
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Cyathen marcescriy. 3A, nay, 


Fig. | Undee-side nt secondary pliaa and part of primary rachis (narral 
size). 


Vig. 2 Under-sitle of pimude (ertiacy pina) Civiee natural $42), 

Fig. 3. Tnvoluere and recepfacte (snch entarped). 

Fig. 4. Tnvelaere in position on vee; with comparative se of sors and 
receptacle indicated (much vularged ), 

Fig. 5 Taypical seate from frond-hutt Qiatural size), 


members of the present genus are known from Vietoria—Cyerlea 
Leichhardtiana (F Muell.j) Capel, C. Cunninghame Akt. ¢ 
australis (RBr.) Domm, and C. tercescens. There is no 
authentic Anstrahan or Tasmanian record of C. omedullaris, our 
records having been based on wrongly determined plants of C. 
Crasvuarghame, 

Phe Slender ‘Vreetern (C. Creontughanat) is found m several 
places in Fast Gippsland (Youngs Cr., Orbost; Gungwarr Cr, ; 
and Mount Drtimmer); and the Rough Treefera (C. australis) 
and Salt Tyreefern (Dicksonia ontarctica) are common and 
abundant throughout the district, The Py icky Treefem (C. 
Leichhordtiana) 1s very abundant in most of the “jungles’” of the 
Mount Drammer area, but is not known from elsewhere in 
Victoria. Jn several places about Mount Drummer the five Vie- 
torian ireeferns can be seen growmg tovether. 
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ALPINE FLORA OF NEW ZEAT AND 
By Nor. Lovina. Melhourne 
(Fanemary of address hy Mey oaceting of RNC) 

Wioras of Australin and New Zctland have only one character in cymmon, 
Li dhe (eh percentaye of codemie foros: otherwise. desqite their proximity, 
these lwer cutmletes possess totally distinct Aloras. An@ dowhere fs the 
differences berwoen these floras nore qanphesized than im those of the 
ulpine regions. 

Australia, whdst possessieg a tich and varied fora, apyreximating 15,000 
anecies probably cuunot cham more than five per cent. oF this suber to 
he alpine. New Zealand, an the omer haut swith &@ sotAl o] some 1,800 
snecies, can show that aver 30 per cent, are alpines, ie. townd only over 
2.50) ft This high percentare of alpines is nat aa surprisingy whan we. 
teraember that early half of the South Islam is over that height, The 
majority of the ranges and spurs which gu tu make ap the Soothers Alps 
are usually from 3 f1000-6,000 Ih. whilst peaks over this fieure auc ap to 
10,000 [1 are by no ineans fare. 

Kot auly are high altitudes common to the South Island, but also the 
Tatitudes are Jow,; these produce the two environmental farces capable of 
arming « flora which can withstand the severity of climate. Such a Rora 
as called “Alpmet’ “Accttet or “Antarctic.” 

‘As most of ane toe was spent mo the Soath Esta, the follewirg renrarkes 
refer only to this region. 

Fram the arosslands of the plain, we change quickly into heech forest, 
which descends to nearly sea-level in places. whilst tb is not ucomnion 
elsewhere 2t 4.000 ft. When beech is pure the dense canopy nearly prohilits 
the growth of smaller herbs. bot when broken or nixed many plants and 
ferns make theie appearance. Tn some parte of the istand fOtita, Westland) 
instead af the tymcal heech forest, one of New Zealand's most heautitul 
flowering trons takes its place. Probably rivalling the Rhododanrem forests 
of me Himatayas, the New Zealand Rata (Mf etrositeras tyeida) eives o 
scardet display beetaning in December ar iow Invels, aud proceeds te climb 
mountain sides until ic faile to withstand the rigours of (he weather at 
3500 TE Ty this district it is oot npossible ta see hundreds af aeres Roweria 
atvone time, extending for 500 te 1,00) TL iy the stile of jwountains, 1 
prohably ranks as one of the lareest forest displays hy a single species to he 
‘cen, ayy where, 

Mountanr shrabs make it almost impossible tm foree a track. sod as 
the sub-alpine serab ae front 2,500 to 4,000 ft, the difficulty sa reachiag the 
husher levels 1a offen. considerable, Tr is in this region we first meet the 
mitgnificent avnscuius Tallit, with its pure white flavers cp to two and 
a half inches in diameter, aud its pellate soucer-shaved leaves, so rhar once 
scen iF is ever forgonen Srandine two to three feet hieh. iF ts comman 
alone the sides of sish-alpine add alpine Jakes, streams and waterially in 
open areas hetween 2.500 and 4,300 it, levels 

At similar levels, although carely assnciating with the above Cyfniistar 
coriced. “the finest daisy in dhe world” can he seen Words fail to express 
the excitement caused when. hy surmonntur an obstacte, ten to Altcen 
Plants woll camte futa view. Ou faruc stalls. which ace covered with waolly 
tamerinn. its huge wiite Howes staul ont From the surrounding foliage. 
and with its lange silver-frosted leaves, one forgets the trouble experienced 
in reaching this plant. Coluisio qvocilanta—a near rdlative to ouy own 
©. foapifalin~ Cl, pottotota and one or two other species are to he sean, but 
when one finally aerives on to Me meadays and roek-ledees above, the 
wealth in snecies of this cents eclipses al) orhires, 

One of thy most interesting suh-sectign® of phis region m to he found 
along the manning of pords aod takes, which support 4 vegetation peentiarly 
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thar awn, Another ecological group is ound in the plants which inhabit 
river and creek beds, shingle fans and thargins of moraines, usually between 
2,000 aid 3,500 ft, Plants inliahitiug river beds are nearly all dwaet- 
growing Jierbs, cushion or mat plants, with one or fwo shrubs scattered at 
irregular intervals. 

Shinely plats always overiie clay soil on steep slopes and support certain 
peculiar plants which have became so adapted to this habitat that they are 
unsuited ta any other AN have a tewacity for hic, which can be best 
iustraced hy tie Jeag, pewetratue rool systems, dt to be-douud in any 
other plants of the same size, Manwiculas Haast, winch could be taker as 
the tyne for the shingle slip plants possesses in addition 1 its large 
rhizeme thick fieshy roots which often penetrate upgrade for 2 distance 
of three feet or more. 

Tn alps fell field, grassland or meadows—4.000 to 6,000 {i—one finds 
the wealth ol New Zealand's glpme flora. Veronicas, Draperes, Pimelea, 
Celmisia, Gentians, Senecio, Oarisiz, Anisotome, Aciphylla, as well as Poa, 
Danthontas, Luvula, Carex, ferus amd fern allies, are all present in more 
vr tess quautily, Celoysias are in qumbers, usually favouring open isituations. 

High alpine plants—6,000 ii. 70 perpeteal snagw—despite the actinn a 
high winds and svew which makes plant Infe dificult, constitute quite a rich 
flora. Nearly all are coshion-like in dorm, while mauy of the shrubs which 
inay be etect ii lower regions or more congenial situations here assume a 
camplete prostrate habyt, From ¢reviecs and rack faces grow those peculiar 
forms af Raoulia, (A. catnied, more cummeonly laiown as “veeetable sieey."’ 
Uniti quite close tae resembluice is remarkable, To a lesser degree 
R oqowillavis and Ry beyetites assume this form. evonica privinares, 
Tertorella, coesprtasa, Phatlachme Calensur, and Calabarthus aciculerw ail 
make cushions pe to three niches n@h, at dorm 4 eréat part of the flora 
at thie altidudle. 

Ow screes mul basins below very high ridges several remarkable plants 
grow. Feast Singlaipii, with its foliage covered by a woolly tomentuny, 18 
perhaps the must umusual.  f(ferontea Huestt, Dracophyslhian Aiyled aod 
Pimelen prostratua all munge vo obtain a diving tinder such severe 
conditions. Many cen be found inhabiting varied situstions, eg Torrantce 
Haast, Dracaphy hon. Kivkii and Blechnwa pean maria which Wot onty 
grow in screes aud alpine aneadows. but also in crevices and rock ledges 
at altitudes between 80M) to 9,00) eet 

By tHe cultivation of alpines one usualig meang European and Asiatic 
plants, bur it is honed that one day we will follow NZos lead and srew 
our wi alpines at lower levels for the benefil oF (hose whe are unable to 
climb anel whe waild dike the pleasure of secing them in theiy aaturad state. 


VALLE OF "MANNA" 

Ts there ary therapeutic yalue in “Manna,” the sweet exudation al some 
species of Gur Leucalypts? Manua, which fell dro the trees in the form od a 
white petlet. was readily sought for and eaten with réleh when | was at 
Wale. The dischacee of Mata fram our pom trees a5 dee ty al imyury to 
them and is akin ia the caudatioy of the sap of the robirer trees of commerce, 
which is induced to Haw by the deliberate cutting of the bark in a scentific 
manner ao ac mot ip destroy the éree. In Canada a swert syrup mm obtained 
fram the mapio-tree Mol cating puiiposces Can sited) he obtaaned fran) same 
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CORRECTION 
Uniier exitilits “liown hy Mere, Preame, as Usted tit the iaae issue of the 
Pirtoray Notititoal wounld sev thal a senes of coloured sca-anenienes 
were excilied where acluatly all the celmtars as Usted rere in fle one 
sfeciinent, dw ausual happening and well wotthy of being uoted 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The Annual Meeting of the Club was held on Monday, June 8, 
1942, The President, Mr. P. Croshie Morrison, presided and 
about 80 members and friends attended. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(a) Letter from Mr. T, A. Robinson, of Dutson, Sale, thanking 
members for good wishes sent on his 90th birthday. 

(b) Mr, Melbourne Ward, “Pasadena,” Cross St., Double Bay, 
Sydney, stating that he desired to obtain native Australian and 
South Sea Islands weapons, ¢tc. Members interested can write 


direct. 
NEW MEMBERS 


The ‘folowing new members were elected: As orditiaty mem- 
bers, Miss Ina Watson, Miss F. O. M, Curnow, and Mr, G. A. f- 
Parrett; as country members, Messrs. C. Beanglehole and William 
Perry. 

REPORTS ON EXCURSIONS 

Reports of excursions were given as follows: Studley Parl, 
Mr. ¥, S. Colliver (for Mr. A. C. Frostick) + Botanic Gardens, 
Mr. H. C. E. Stewart. 


ANNUAL REPORT AND BALANCE SHEET 


The annual. report was presented by the hon. secretary and was 
duly adopted. The balance sheet was read by Mr. A. 5. Chalk 
(auditor) and was adopted after discussion. 


ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS 

In a ballot, Messrs. H. C. E. Stewart and Ivo C. Hammett were 
elected as vice-presidents. 

‘The followmg were elected without opposition: President, Mr. 
P. Crosbie Morrison; hon. editor, Mr. A. H. Chisholm: hon. 
secretary, Mr, F. S. Collyer; hon. assistant secretary, Mr. Noci 
Lothian; hon. treasurer, Mr. E. E. Lord; hon. Jibrarian}* Dr. 
C. 5. Sutton; hon. assistant hbrarian, Mr. P. Bibhy. 

An election for the committee was necessary and the ballot 
returned Messrs. A. S, Chalk, G. N. Hyam, J. H. Willis, P. F-. 
Morsis, and H. P. Dickins. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


(a) Forthconung Excursions.—These were spoken to by their 
respective leaders, 

(b) Thanks to Retiring Offcers—The President referred to 
the past services of Messrs. G. Coghill, J. and W. IJ. Ingram, 
and S$. R. Mitchell, who have found it impossible to carry on 4 
office. He mentioned that Mr, Coghill had been in various official 
positions for approximately 48 years, The President also paid 
tribute to the work of Messrs, L. W. Cooper and G, N. Hyam. 


NATURE NOTES 
Miss Florence Smith reported on the numbers of Silver Gulls 
in public gardens. Mr, P. F, Morris stated they were feeding 
an the grass grubs that ave very common at present, 
Mr. R. Lee reported that a Pallid Cuckoo was heard in his 
district on Sunday, June 7- 
Mr. ¥, Salau reported that a Koala had recently been scen 


at Clarinda, 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Speaking under the title “Escape to Reality,” the President 
said that in these times everyone needed rest dor the mind at 
intervals, and suggested that one of the best micans of “escape” 
was an interest in natiiral history. Jn his own case this had 
taken the form of experiments in photography in natural colours. 
A series of lantern shdes that followed showed how successful 
these experiments had been. Mr. A. D. Hardy returned the 
thanks of members to the President for the highly interesting 
address and illustrations. 


. 


EXITIBITS 


Master Leslie Woolecack—A series ol beetles. 

Mr. R. Dodds—Scarpions, 

Mr, C. French—Native Fuchsia (Correa reflexa var. rubrit), 
Conlgardie Guin (Bwealypius tmrguata), Tea-tree (Leplosper- 
mun Scoparium, double flowers), all garden-grown. 

Mr. E. BE. Pescott—Collection of polished stone dishes, including 
agate, Cornish serpentine, and stone inlaid with black marble, 

Mr. H. C, E, Stewart—Spectmens in flower of Correa rubra, 
Grevillea rosmarinifaha, and Melaleuca nesapluia, from the Baron 
yon Mueller memorial plantation at St. Kilda. 


Under Nature Notes in the Victorian Naturalist for June it was stated that 
a cormorant had been seen to eat 71 Ibs, ot fish each day for a week. The 
figure, of corse, shauld haye beet 7 Tbs- 
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SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


The membership is as follows; Life Members, 2; Honorary 
Members, 16; Ordinary Members, 214; Country Members, 78; 
Associate Menibers. 31. This is an itictease of 10 on the figures 
of the fast report. 

Considering the present circumstances, attendances at the 
meetings have been well sustained and excellent displays of 
specimens have been made. . In this respect we congratulate 
Messrs. E C. Hammett and R. G. Painter om the continued 
display of garden-grown tative plants. 

The excursion list this year, owing te further drastic restyiction 
of transport, has heen practically eonfined ta localities reached 
by tram and train; one exception was a week-end excursion to 
Bendigo, where a titwuber of clib members took part in a might 
meeting consisting of a series of Jecturettes on the natural history 
of Bendiga. : 

Voluine 58 of the Miectorian Naturalist has been completed. and 
here again war-time restrictions have been felt; a limit to the 
size of the journal is still in operation. Nevertheless many papers 
of scientific value and popular interest have been published. That 
the journal continues to hold its place in scientific literature 1s 
proved hy additional requests for exchange. 

War conditions have prevented matters affecting better pro- 
tection of fora and fauna from heing followed up as we would 
wish, but the folowing matters have been enquired into and 
information passed ov to the authorities concerned: Cleaning up 
of Sherbrooke Forest, placing of koalas in Ararat Park, proposed 
slaughter of seals, grazing at Mt. Buffalo National Park, and the 
proposed preservation of an old apple tree at Greenshorough. 
We record with pleasure that the “Bell Rock,"’ an unusual cutcrop 
of quartz at St. Arnaud, hag been proclaimed a “reserve.” 

Further assistance in connection with an exhibition of natural 
history photographs in South Africa has been asked for during 
the ycar, and we have as usual assisted kindred socicties where 
possible, The Emily McPherson College of Domestic Science 
asked for assistance by lectures; the C.S.LR. asked for drog 
plants to be collected; and we co-operated with the Brighton 
Council in matters pertaining to tea-tree along the foreshore We 
are still in co-operation with the Department of Information, and 
expect to continue throughout the duration. More than usual, 
inembers. individually have given lectures to various budies and 
particularly to groups from the fighting forces. 

Our assistance in determining by vote a flawer to be used as 
Victoria's Floral Emblem was sought by the National Herbarium, 
and a ballot for this purpose was held. Opportunity for every 
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member to vote was given and the result showed the flower of our 
Club badge, Correa rubra, to be first choice. The Common Heath 
(Epacris tmpressa} and, Blue Pincushion (Brunonia australis) 
polled second and third in order, 

Business: relating to the Australian Natural History Medallion 
is still un the hands of the Club, The recipient of the last award 
was Mr. F. Chapman, a valued member of the Club and one of 
world fame for his tesearches in palacontology. Presentation of 
the medallion was made by Sir Frederick Mann at the August 
meeting of the Club and cepresentatives of most of the allied 
ancieties were present. 

From. time to time we have heard from members at present in 
the fighting forces, and on occasions we have been pleased to 
welcome to our meetings members home on leave- 

The annual Wild Naiure Show was not held this year, but in 
its place a Wild Flower Show was staged. Displays, mainly 
cultivated, and one of material collected during the Bendigo 
excursion, filled the Victorian Horticultural Society’s Hall, 

Owing to an illness of the hon. secretary, Mr. Noel Lothian 

was asked to act as secretary and he filled the position in a very 
satisfactory manner for-six months, : 
- The Fungi Book, by J. WH. Willis, was duly published and 
favourably received. A large number has been sold and the remain- 
ing stocks form a valuable addition to the Club’s property. During 
this year it was found necessary to increase the price of the Fern 
Book to 2/-, and a considerable number bas been sold to the bool 
trade for disposal at the new price. 

To bring the Club’s work before a greater number of young 
people in Melthourne, the committee has been considering the 
formation of junior branches, and at present the possibility of 
such a branch being launched at Hawthorn is being discussed. 
Another innovation to assist junior members was the appointmerit 
of a jumor leader on each excursion, and this seems to be very 
popular. 

During the year the Club received the offer of some property 
i the Sale district and the committee is at present considering 
what would he best to do in the matter. Owing to legal difficulties 
were are unable te own such a property, and we hope to find 
some means whereby the native garden concerned can be preserved. 

Dunng the year we have welcomed to our meetings overseas 
naturalists and members af interstate clubs, atid have been pleased 
to see some of our own country members from time to time. 

A comprehensive expression of thanks is extended io all 
members and friends who have helped to advance the Club and 
its activities. . 


FIELD NATURALISTS’ CLUB OF VICTORIA 
BALANCE SHEET ON 30th APRIL, 1942. 


LIABILINES 

Late Dudley Best Fund .. .. 2. 5) 2. 2. 4, #30 0 0 
Subscriptions paid in advance’... ‘ 215 7 
Special Trust Account Cin Savings Bank) . 1215 3 
E.S. & A. Bank Overdraft .. , 29 0 6 
#1131 «4 

Batance, being surplus of Asscts over Lia- 
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ASSETS 
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Special Trust Account .. .. .. 12 15 
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E.S. & A. Bank, “Fixed De- 
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Commonwealth “Bonds - a ace 

valtié 2. 1. 4 ‘450 (0 
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was £478) 


Library, Furniture and Epidiascope— 
At Insurance Value... 1. - 


ta NO 


Stock on hand of Books and Badges— ie 
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Fern Book .. 6. 6... ss -s = £23 0 
Club Badges...) 1... ., z 0 
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A. 5. CHALK, 
A. G. HOOKE, 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITU RE FOR 12 MONTHS ENDED 3th APRIL, 1942, 


RECEIPTS ExpenxDITURE 
Subseriptions— ; Balaiice at’ Bank on 30th April, 1941— 
Arréars .- 1. ee ce ws ae cn ss 692 4G E,S. & A, Bank Qver- 
Current ., 2... ee oe ee, ee 6165-5 OG draft .. -. 2... #105 9 9 
In advance .. 2. 2 we ee ee ee) 621 5 7 Less | Savings > Bahk 
———— #21815 7 ‘Credit... ...: :. SL 7 
Cash Sales of— ——— #2315 2 
Fictarian Naturalist .. 2. 2, .. £3 16 1 Fictorian Naturalist— ; 
Shell Bonk . oy ape 3) Printing .- .- .. £164 15 0 
Vern Book .. .. ., 1 Titustratina 2 = ww, | 88 4G 
Census of Plants .- oR cue 6 Despatching .. .. .. 613 2 
Fungi Book .. -. 2... 0. 0. 0. 675 8 F L ——+_—— £230 12 8 
Badges oo .0 cs se ci vi ee we we 18 0 Reprints .. , o mal UG) ah 426 
10612 9 Postage and Freight . af, ick $15 1 
Donations .. .. apts ey 511 0 General Printing and ‘Stationery .- Wb 47? 
Advertisements in Naturalist... 0... 3.0 6 Library .. 4. ts -2 tr re te ee DE OG 
Native Plants Show—Net Proceeds .. 4i0 6 Fungi Book :, .. . 104 0 0 
Taterest Received— Fern Boak, cost of aver- printing 7 510-0 
“Best” Fund, Fixed oni sig £50 Rents— : 
@i%.. .. £110 90 Royal Society's Hall. £16 0 0 
Fixed Deposits . +f oie Sra es 3 8 90 Royal Saciety’s Care- 
Commonwealth Loans ' » 2 8 9 taker ..- at. iid 4a 
Savings Bank Current Account . § 4 5 ‘Cotmmittee Room... 215 0 
33.11 2 25 0 
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Commonwealth Bonds matured 15th Navember, Donations— 
WAL oc ce te ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 150 Advisory Council for 
Fixed Deposit, ES. & A. Bank, matured .. .. 150 0 0 | Flora and Fauna .. “£1 I O 
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: : for Advancement of 
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ESCAPE TO REALITY 


A nature talk for war-time, delivered as Presidential Address 
to F.N.C, Jie 8 1942, 


By P. Crossie Moxnison, M-Se. 


Psychologists haye established a definite relation between mental 
stress and apparently irrelevant activities, The business man who 
loses himself and his worries momentarily by spending a night 
at the theatre; the over-wrought individual who drowns his 
consciousness in alcohol: the little scullery-inaid who brings a 
tattered novel from under her apron and ideriifies herself for a 
few spare minutes with the poor little heroine who is destined to 
marry the handsome young peer in disguise—they are all doing 
the same thing, really, They are obeying the instinct of psycho- 
logical escape. They are transporting themselyes for a time into 
the world of make-believe where, if dreams do not actually come 
true, there are at least nove of the nightmares that form parr of 
the everyday life of so many oi us. The psychologists not only 
recognize the existence of this habit of mental escape; they declare 
it to be a necessary part of tlie intellectual hie of any human heing 
wht 1§ required to bear prolonged mental strain of any kind— 
anxiety, planning, worry, or even boredom; it is the mental 
eyuivalent of x physical holiday. 

Granted am occasional escape, the mind retains its keenness. Ic 
is able to arrange things in their proper perspective. It is able 
to hear anxieties and worrics with jortitude. It enables. us. to 
“meer with triumph and disaster, ail treat those two tmpostors 
just the same." Withour it, the mind quickly reaches breaking- 
point. To seek such an escape is not an act of meittal cowardice; 
it 1s, rather, the rational act of a person who ts determined to 
face things with his mind kept as fit as possible. 

Now the types af escape I have mentioned are of a very common 
typ. They ate obviolis—alinost too obvious. They represent an 
escape from the real to the unreal, and that means that sooer 
or Jater we must come back again with a bump, to realities, But 
there are types of escape which have not this disadvantage. and 
it is of one of those that 1 want particularly to speak to-night 
Many af you will remember a remarkable address given by the 
Vice-Chancellor of -the Liniversiey (Mr, J. DB. G. Medley) at the 
jubilee necting of the Chib. in which he said: “You naturalists 
are to be congratulated im your choice of a hobby. The things 
that most of us are engaged in are subject ta change and shock; 
ng one knows where they ure going to lead us, or what will be 
left when it ts all over. Bnet one thing ts certain. When it is all 
over, the flowers will still bloom... the birds will stil sing... 
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the bees will still be carrying on their successful experiments in 
cammunism. The things in which you are interested, and to which 
you are devoting yourselves, are the things that are permanent, 
and the things that are real...’ 

Those words. were spoken when the world was under the shadow 
of war. And now the wars in the middle of us. There can be 
scarcely a hoine in Australia that is not directly represented in it. 
The newspaper headlines shrick it at us twice a day. The radio 
blares it at ws i our homes, and if we go out into the street. to 
get away from it we are harangued for miles through bunches 
of loud-speakers on street corners, and they even put the wretched 
things on motor cats and chase us down the road with them, until 
we feel we must go mad. The things, that we had lived for are 
being broken; beauty is replaced on every hand by ugliness, The 
stark reality of the day has got us in its grip. 

And then we look for our escape. The pictures? They are no 
longer satisfying. Their drama is too unreal, unless it ts of war. 
and then, it is too real. The theatre? It seems to have become 
tawdry, and out of place. A drive into the country? Petrol 
restrictions have put that out of the question. 

But in every suburban garden, however humble it may be; in 
the city parklands (and every subwrb has its park); even in the 
stones of the gutters of the meanest neighbourhood, there is 
teeming fife waiting to be observed, and studied, and enjoyed, 
Here, then, is our escape. A man with a modest garden might 
easily find within tts boundaries. enough of nature, both plant and 
animal, to occupy the whole of a life’s span without knowing and 
understanding it all, As you come to know it better you become 
more absorbed in it, lose yourself in it, and so achieve your escape. 

The pictures which will follow, then, are a few samples out of 
a naturalist’s bag to illustrate how varied our choice may be in 
this vast field of reality. Incidentally, they will serve ta fill one 
of the requirements of a presidential address—that the president 
should give some account of himself in the field of specialty which 
he has chosen. My chosen field for a hobby has been to fecerd 
by color photography as many as possible of the natural history 
objects of the Victorian seashore, town, and countryside, and in 
that respect, too, these pictures are submitted us saimples. 

(At this stage a number of natura) colour transparencies were projected 
on the sercen and commented on briefly by the speaker, They comprised 


‘examples froni shoré and marine life, botany, entomalogy, birds. . ane 
mammals of Vittoria.) 


These, then, with the stories that they can tell us, are the escape 
for us—an escape, hot fram reality, but fo a deeper reality in 
comparison with which the wornes of the day atid the year ave 
shown in their true light as transitory things. 
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NOTES ON THE GREAT BROWN STICK-INSECT 
By Emtn Coreman, Blackburn, Victoria, 


Parr 1—Duveropment or Ecos anp Younc 


In 1932 4 large female Stick-inseet (Great Brown Phasma), 
taken at Healesville, was given the freedom of a roam m my 
garden. A branch of etcalypt, standing in water, apparently filled 
all her requirements. She grew apace, reaching a length of nine 
itches, 

She fed at night, in the daylime resting motionless on the 
branch. Never once was she found without search; so cleverly 
had she disposed her limbs that they followed the lines as well 
as the colour of the twigs to which she clung. I thitk she not 
only selected a twig nearly of her own colour, but changed her 
colour to mateclr the twig. Her camouflage, however, was not 
proof against spider-cunning, One morning, although doors, 
windows and fireplace were screened with fly-wire, I fotund a 
Huntstian spider with her falces buried im the Stick-insect’s 
abdomen—a meal that lasted for many hours. Considering their 
relative sizes. it was a prodigious feat, even fer an intrepid 
Huntsman. The insect had apparently leit her branch for a wall. 
Such wanderings occurred only when rain was about, or when a 
fresh gum-branch was needed. 

On january 3rd, 1940, another large female Stick-insect was 
domesticated here, this time within the house. Her gum-bough 
steod on the floor in the corner of @ large bathroom, a room 
visited so many times daily that few ot her habits should have 
escaped notice, She, too, fed at night; and at sight, like her 
predecessor, sometimes. wandered if the door was left apen. She 
was always discovered resting on wood (atchitrave or picture- 
rail) of her own colour, When alarmed, or touched by an 
inquisitive hnger, she rocked from side to side, seeming to realize 
that a rocking insect was more likely to be taken for a swaying 
twig than a motionless one, If resting on a rigid surface she 
remained miotranless, except when touched, or when a puff of 
wind swept through her doorway. 

As T had been growing eucalypts from seed, 1 was able to vary 
her meni, Messmate (£, obfigua), manna gum (£, wiminalis), 
and Prannus spp. were preferred. ender young foliage was not 
essential, although the hard leaves of blue-gum (H#. gloiulus). 
alpihe gum (#. afptna), and bushy yate (E. Lehmonni} were 
not eaten, nor was the juvenile foliage of blue-gum. Large “hights 
and bays” eaten on leat margins were evidence of her well-being. 

Tt was a pleasure to watch at such close quarters her remarkable 
camouflage attitudes) Usually she rested with her legs so far 
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Camoutlage attitudes of the Stick-11 
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apart that they resembled tiny branches of a twig, growing in any 
direction, She would swing, hammoek-like. by her lwo posterior 
pairs of legs, her forelegs tully extended and parallel, so that her 
head ane tell-tale eves were completely hidden between them. 
Viewed froin below, it was seen that the inner side of each foreleg 
was hollowed, Jike a split quill. sq that her head was entirely 
enclosed within the pair of them, us 

A favourite attitude was with foreless and enclosed head 
making ane hue, the lwo posterior. pairs of legs sloping backward 
at various angles. She might held this pose for hours, perfectly 
rigid, with perhaps only one posterior foot attached to a support. 
She could move her legs simultaneously in various directions, to 
simulate a twig, or to look, in the fashion of Kipling’s leopard, 
“like nothing jn particular.” The lay mind shies at the word 
“mimicry,” suggesting as it somelimes docs a conscious unitation ; 
but, watching the Stick-insect dispose her linths in their twig-hike 
arder, one might be forgiven for thinking that here, at least, is an 
insect which does cotisciously adopt her protective attitude. Cold 
science will insist that she is responding te inhented expericnee : 
that her attitude, because. protective, las been developed artd 
strengthened by slow degrees along evolutionary lines. 

On June Ist, 1940, T noticed her wings. IT anust have missed 
her two fnal moults, for T did not see her wing-pads. The 
wing-huds are certan\ly very obvious to one who is expecting to 
see them. On the other hand, they are easily missed by an 
unpractised eve. The adulr wmgs fit so closely to the ‘body that 
1 should probably have missed these, too, haci she not planed to 
the ground when IT was photograplong her. 

OF many Stick-insects. now ander observation, only one. (male) 
has at this date (April 28th) passed through its final moult. A 
few of both sexes have wing-huds, I think it must be assumed 
that, unless she was more than a year old when captured, the 
final moulis of ny Stick-inseet tonk place in captivity. Having 
eaten her cast skins, she left no abvious evidence. 

On July 2nd, 1940, there were two ¢cgg-capsiles on the sheet 
of paper beneath her bough. Probably earlier ones were shaken 
off the paper with excrement, which they rather resemble. From 
that time until June 10th, 1941, egg-laying proceeded steadily. 
The eggs were gathered up and placed in a box of humus, 
although in the circumstances they were not expected to be fertile. 

One is perhaps too ready to sejze om such biological implications, 
but, having regard to all the before-mentioned circumstances, and 
the fact that her eggs have since proved fertile. parthenngenests 
is suggested, hut not confirmed. 

My daily entry of the number of eggs recalled Masefheld's story 
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ef the grains of wheat—a story without end. On April 2nd, 
1941, when newspapers reported that the winner of the Burnley 
egg-laying competition had created a new record of 340 eggs in 
twelve months, my Stickinsect had reached a total of 477 eggs 
in less than nine months—and showed no signs of slowing down, 
On June 10th the total reached 594 epgs, m Jess than a year! 
She probably dropped others on the occasions of her wanderings. 
and some, no doubt, rolled off the paper and were swept up. 

The daily iecord would make tedious reading. The monthly 
totals were as follows:—1940: July, 26: August, 13; September, 
}4; Oetoher, 39; November, 55; Uecember, 111; total 255. 1941 - 
January, 87; February, 96; March, 49; April, 41; May, 56; 
June, 10; total 339. 

It seemed a haphazard kind of motherhood compared with the 
beautiful maternal solicittide of so many creatures; yet how wise 
a plan it really is! Considering the long period of egg-laying 
(July, 1940, to June, 1941). during which time the insect would 
be wandering ftom branch to branch, from tree to tree, it is 
obvious that her eggs are wot all placed in one basket, A beiter 
chance of survival is offered to some, at least. of her great 
number, which secure suitable conditions, 

The exe-capsules, hard and impervious to rain, were the colour 
of earth and brown leaves on which in normal circumstances they 
would have dropped, perfectly adapred for survival. They were 
like tiny, unsymmetrical vases, pitled and carved in curious 
patterns, each with a tiny lid waiting to he tifted hy the emerging 
insect, too un-egg-like to appeal to ege-tating creatures of any kind. 

The mother was now rather less active, remaimng immohile for 
longer periods. Tt was obvious that she was feeling the approach 
of age. She died on June 18th, erght days after egg-laying ceased, 
jeaving me with a bex fall of eggs—and a most inieresting 
memory. 


NATURAT. HISTORE MEDALLION 

The consmittee of the F.N.C. has unanimously decided ta nominate Mr. 
David Fleay, Director of the Healesville Sanctuary, for the current 
Australian Natural History Medallion. Mr, Fleay, a native of Ballarat, 
is 35 years of age, He began the study of watural history im boyhood and 
continued it into his days as a teacher on the staff of the Ballarat Grammar 
School and later in the Education Department. Meawwhile, he gained the 
deerce of BSc. and the Diploma of Education, Melbourne University, 
In 1934 Mr. Fleay left the Education Departnicnt to take charge of the 
Australian sectioty of the Melbourne Zon,and ia 1937 he became Director 
of the Healesville Sanctuary. In both positions he did highly useful work 

Dormg about twenty years Mr. Fleay has written a great many scientihc 
aud popular papers on Australian zoology, mainly relating to expeditions 
and 19 research on mamtmals and birds under his care. Many af these 
have appeared in the Vreforian Naturalist, 
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Stick-insect camouflage among leafy twigs, leafy appendages at end of 
abdomen swaying. (Leus set at L/30th sec. failed tu record moving “tul.”) 


Greal Hrowo Phasoin adult female, wings expanded. These. too smd) for 
Hheht, serve ter planing trent branch ta branch. 
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SYDENHAM INLET IN THE AUTUMN 
By (Miss) M. L. Wican, Melbourne. 


Aiter a very dry summer and copiows rains in March, a trip 
to this rlistrsct, ia south-east Gippsland, was full of interest and 
enjoyment, 

The country visited consists of Sydenltam Jnlek, a lovely sheet 
of water with low-lying swamp areas surrounding itt, except on 
the southerw side, where high sand-dunes divide it from the sea. 
Westward, these sand-dunes continue, flanked by Banksia and 
Eucalyptus ridges. Running parallel with and nerth of these 
ridges are large treeless plains of grass-trees, interspersed with 
areas of stunted tea-tree, hakea, and low-growing bushes and 
plants. Farther inland these give place to thickly-covered hills 
and valleys, and finally to opem forest country. 

The Bemm River enters Sydenham Tulet on its nurthern side 
and turns eastward on its way to the sea where its entrance to 
Bass Strait is hindered by a sand-bar. After heavy rain the 
Bemm River comes down im such volume that it Hoods the 
low-lying country of the river’s banks north. of the Inlet and the 
waters encroach on the flat coutttry surrounding the Inlet itself, 
causing considerable damage, The heavy rains mi March, although 
not overflowing the river's banks, had flooded the low country of 
the Inler, and on the day of my arrival the sand-bar at the mouth 
of the river had been cut to release the banked-up waters. 
Gillawheen, where I stayed, is on the north side of the Inlet, so 
I was able to watch the waters recede to their normal level, a 
pracess which took about 34 days. 

Birds, with the exception of Black Swans, were not mumerous, 
and well away from the land, but gradually Pelicans, Grey Duck, 
Silver Gulls, and other water-loving hirds returned and began 
to haunt the normal edges of the Inlet as soon as they were 

exposed. When the waters were fast receding fairly large fish, 

mastly in shoals, and not far from the edges of the Inlet, were 
leaping in and out of the water in all directions. The noise they 
made was truly remarkable. | was told that these fish were poddy 
mullet, 

A. visit to the jetty with a torch at night revealed mynads of 
amall fish scattering in all directions. A troy garfish outitmbercd 
all other kinds. It was possible to catch hy hand small fish Left 
in the pools as the water drained away. Yabbies and small crabs 
were in evidence, and a Jong-legged or spider crab leit high and 
dry was almnst dead when captured. 

A few days before the sand-har was cur sone Aisherinen were 
near the entrance catching prawns. They reported great mumbers 
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of large eels banked up there- The fishermen satel the cels were 
“prawning.” L stiggest that it is likely that these eels were making 
thelr way to their breeding grounds in the sea. 

- Plant fe had responded to the favourable conditions, 1 was 
astonished to find so many in hloom. The po oniss 4 aré some 
of the most striking plants seen in flower ; 

Sunshine Wattle {Acacia botrycephala) in showy fmasies oi 
light creatny flawers, the only species showing +hloom being the 
Sweet Acacia (4: suaveolens), Lpacvis tmpresso was im tull 
bloom, w fine sight in shades of red and pink—no white, Two 
her species of the Epucridaces? were Prickly Broombhesth 
(Monotaca. scoparia) and Rough Beard-heath (Lencopagon 
collamus, var. ethates) > the latter, with reddish stems, dark greeu 
leaves,and small white Mowers, is a rare eastert variety and was 
last collected at the Genoa River by H. B, Williamson, 1908, 
Among the compositae were Grass Daisy (Brachycome gramiivea) 
and Jersey Cudweed (Cuaphalun futeaalhim), Legumes beside 
the Acacias were represented by Variable Tic-trefoil (Desmodinn 
varknis), Twining Glycine (Glycine clandestina), a small graceful 
hluish creeper which was making Ipvely splashes of colour, and 
the very showy Dusky Coral-Pea (Kennedya rebicunda) climbing 
aver the dense flora on the Bemm River banks. 

In the fannly Gondeniacee were the Panicled Goodenia 
{(roodenia paniculata) and Fairy Fan-Mower (Scaevota vanto- 
sisama). Confined two the east, a very beautiful and interesting 
five-petalled flower in shades of blue arid mauve, The FProteacee 
was represented by the Banksia (Banksy serrata) and Coast 
Banksia (B. tufegrifolia) ; the Ratacee by Boronia muclleri, on 
the large bushes of which could be seen a few flowers, but the 
small plants, some of which were only six inches high, were 
covered in bloom. Unihilliferae—Shrubby Trachymene (Tractyy- 
mene bitlardieve) was plennful; its dark green, vourded foliage 
and white flowers were a feature of the landseape. 

Draseracex—Forked- Sundew (Drosera dinate), a very: tall 
vaviety with a peculiar growing habit. Primulacese—Creeping 
Brookweed (Samolus repens). Catnpanulacer-—Angled Lobelia 
(Lobelia. anceps), Restianacess—Slender Twine-rush (4. -epiacas'= 
pus tenary, full of hud. 

Orchidacea—Puarsons’ Bands (Eriochilus eucullatus!, and 
Autunin Bird Orchid (Chiloglotix reflexa), named for me by Mr. 
W. H- Nicholls, who says this species hae sot previously been 
collected in this district. 

Selaginellacexn—Swanip Clubmass (Selaginella uliggtno. ray and 
Bushy Cluhmoss (Lycopodinin denswin). very fine specimens up 
ta 28 in. high. (See Iie, Ned, vol, cv, no, 2.) Santalaceee— 
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Sour Currant Bush (Leplomeria'acidula), not m flower; a rare 
plait, coiifined to eastern Victoria; was’ first collected by Robert 
Browtion the N.S.W.scoast 111-1802. - 

Apoceynater—Sea Box. (-4lywia buxifolia), on the sand-dunes; 
was full of bright scarlet berries on which the birds were. feeding. 
Lihacee—Wombat Berry (2ustrephins lanfolia) s.very plentifnl; 
these leautiful golden berries, with pale green deaves, could he 
seen twirng. round both living and dead timber. 

CT atu indebted to Messrs. Morris and Willis, of the Natioaal Nerhariom, 
for the namimy and data of neatly al) pladts in the aboave lst.) 

Fungi were in great varicty and vied with the flowers tor 
colour and interest. The Agarics or Gilled Fungi were the most 
plentiful, Tt was impossible to go ary distance without being 
arrested by hosts of these wonderful plants, the coluurs of which 
ranged through browns, yellows, whites and pinks to reds and 
matves. Coral fungus was making bright patches of pinkish- 
yellow colour. Hrackel Fungi were mtimerous. Great scarlet 
patches on dead waod, especially Msfalerca (abundant round the 
Inlet), were a lovely sight. Ratubow fungus was also festooning 
dead timber. but the most ontstanding specimen was a lovely 
horseshoe-shaped fungus on a fallen tree which had beets burnt, 
It was pale yellow iu colour, like an English primrose, with a 
delicate pale ¢reeu transparesic under-suriacc 

Butterflies were numerous and varied. The Cabhage White, 
uniortunately, was everywhere in large mtimbers, and may already 
have established itself as a serious pest, The Wanderer was the 
largest and most handsome amongst a large and brightly-<oloured 
gtoup, mostly brewns. There were smaller species of whites and 
yellows, and a tiny pale hlue one, 

Large Dragon-fles could always he seen in the viemity of the 
water, A small damsel- Aly. pale blue in colour, resting on 2 
Brassestem and reflecting its image and sur rroundings in a clear 
pool, was a nost pleasing picture. 

Spiders were plentiful. “Large orb-webbed and cust-leaf spiders 
were ahout in almost equal numbers. A wonderful colany of 
spiders lived round one of the tank-stands of the house; it was 
just 4 wmass of web (very antidy), with innumerable small grey 
spiders occupying it, On one early morning walk over a flat 
covered in rushes J saw a lovely sight—the rushes were clothed 
in spiders’ webs, and thesé im turn were covered in dew which 
sparkled Tike myriads of jewels as the rising sun outhned their 
fairy Structure, *The spider itself was quite small and greyish in 
colour. 

Ants were enjoying this delayed touch-of summer, and termites 
were numerous in certains areas. One large Eucalypt had heen 
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broken off over 30 feet from the ground, and the whole surface 
had been covered in their home-making by these busy creatures. 

Snakes had been numerous during the summer, but T only saw 
one hlack snake near the river, although T was conscious of several 
rastles of the creatures whilst among heavy plant life near the 
coast, Water-draguns could be seen, “fut were more often heard 
flopping from logs on the banks of the Bemm into the river itself. 
Smaller lizards (one very dark species) and skinks were in 
evidence. I was too late to see the fruit-cating bats (which visit 
thie area annually) but saw the résult of their work in the orchard. 
Only one insechivorous bat was seen, 

Kangaroos were to be seen in the country near the coast. and 
the Black-twiled Wallabies could always be seen quite close to 
the house, and their tracks were most marked near the swampy 
melaletica areas, A Ring-tailed Possum lived in the roof of my 
room and coald often be heard before dawn moving leaves and 
grass about, presumably fixing his or her nest. 

‘The seashore did not reveal any good specimens of shells, but 
there were quantitics of damaged sponges and on two accasions 
several dead fair-sized octopuses. 

Aboriginal specimens were scarce. One fine die bait had been 
dug up in the garden. 

Birds held my attention most uf the time, and although I was 
out most days betore sutirise and rode home after sunset, the days 
were all tuo short for this fascinating pastime. In such diverse 
country and .excellent conditions, it is not surprising that the 
bird list canlains over 100 species, The first morning I listed 
the calls of birds commencing at dawn and continuing in order 
till sunrise. They were; Spur-winged Plovers, Black Swan, 
Kookaburra, Grey-backed Silver-cye, Whip-bird, White-backed 
Magpie, Magpie-lark, and Australian Raven. As the sun rose 
there was a wonderful pacan of song, it seemed, from all the birds 
in the neighbourhood. 

During the first two days large nunibers of Welcome Swallows 
(which built all round the verandahs) and a smasler number of 
Fairy Martins congrepated on a wire structure near the house. 
Flying around were also a few Tree-Martins, On the evening of 
the second day most of the Welcome Swatlows and all the Fairy 
Martins had gone, but the Tree-Martins remained. 

During these two days hundreds of Spine-tailed Swifts visited 
the north side of the Inlet before noon, staving about aty hour. 
Flying in from the north-east und north-west, their Aight was at 
times only a few inches from the ground, and the noise of their 
wings cutting the air and the snaps of their mandibles as they 
caught their insect tood were most remarkable. 
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Sea hirds were not numerous, and the only ‘Tern seen in any 
cumbers was the Crested Tern. 

Hirds of prey, however, were preseut in sumbers and species. 
Whistlmg Eagles were the most plentiful, and I saw many a 
wonderful display of aerial acrolratics by these birds in the carly 
momings. Such birds as Jardine’s Harner, or Spotted Harrier, 
Australian Goshawk, Collared Sparrowhawk, and Little Falcon 
could all be studied at fairly close quarters, 

Colonies of Little Pied Cormorants could. always be seen in the 
trees on the river banks, but other members of the gropp were 
scarce, Only one Black Cormorant was seen, Dusky Moorhens, 
Eastern Swamp-Hens, and « small party of Black-tailed Native 
Hens inhabited the rivet a few hundred yards from the house, The 
jastavamed bird js rather a rare visitor to southern Victoria, 

Parrots were well represented, and the King Parrot (which 
had not been seen for some time) returned during my visit in 
numbers, as did the the Rainbow Lorikeet, which previously had 
been seen only in small parties. Musk, Purple-crowned,. and 
Little Lorikeets were also plentiful and made a yreat screeching 
noise whilst feeding on the nectar of the blossoms af the tall 
Eucalypts. 

Dead specimens of the ‘fawny Frogmouth, which, by the way, 
was a very dull dark grey bird, and the Barn Owl were picked up, 
The Frogmouth was comparatively rave. but the Barn Qwi was 
numerous, as was also the Boobook Owl. 

Amongst the smalter birds the gentle ena of the Peaceful Deve 
could always be heard in selected areas, and I was niost interestect 
in seeing the Yellow-throated Serub-Wren in the same habitat 
as that of the White-hrowed Scrub-Wren. 

Honeyeaters held pride of place, both for nuntbers and species. 
I have never heard such a cin or seen such flitting of wings and 
general movement as occurred amongst the species mhabiung the 
sand-dune and Banksia country, as well as the edges af the Inlet, 
where many species congregated. These species were: Red Wattle- 
Bird, Little Wattle-Bird, Yellow-winged Iloneyeater, Crescent 
Honeyeater. Eastern Spinebill, Yellow-faced Honeyeater, and 
White-eared Honeyeater. 

In the talt Euealypts of the Bemm River,-with Salin Flycatchers 
and Eastern Shrike-Tits, were the Brown-headed Honeveaters, 
Black-chinned Honeyeaters, and Whitenaped Iloneyeaters. Here 
alsa was a colony of Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters, which gave me 
many an hour of pleasure. : 

Qn one occasion on a trip to the coast [ stopped at a point 
where the green and burnt scrnb met and where half a dozen 
Saw Banksias were in bloom. Tiere the Red and Little Wattle- 
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Birds were feasting with the Yellow-winged and Crescent Honey- 
eaters, In a few seconds there appeared a pair of Whip-lirds 
from the green area, which chased and called to cach other round 
my chorse's legs. Then [I heard a faint cricket-like note, and 
suddenly’, on top of the short green Melaletica, were several Emu- 
Wrens- Soon there was-a louder note and out came a party 
of Blite Wrens with some Brown. Thornbills. then followed 2 
scolding note and three White-browed Seruh Wrens followed the 
previous birds into the burnt area. Adil these birds kept fitting 
irom the green to the burnt areas and singing all the une, My 
head would have required a swivel to follow all their movements, 

On another excursion LT saw a party of Emus, several Tawny- 
crowned Honeveaters,; and a° party of Emu-Wrens all within a 
short distance of one another: im tact, they were all to be seen 
at the same time, Fk 

I feel T nist end with a note on the devastating effect of our 
bush fires. -Heré, unfortunately, were large aress of forest with 
the black boles of giant trees pointing their ruined majesty to the 
sky and crashing at intervals in this warm weather to the blackened 
and scorched varth beneath. No sound of bird or heast of insect 
in all this waste space of ruin! To save our wonderful beritage 
of fauna and Aara from like holocausts I would sugpest that Nature 
Clubs in Victoria take some practical steps to help the suppression 
of bush fires and the making of sanctuaries on private properties. 
Country members of clubs could be of great help in this respect. 


NOTE ON DIURIS BREVISSIM A 


This Diwrts species appears as a nomen oud in RD. FiteGerald’s 
unpublished work in the’ Mitchell Library, Sydney, To comply with the 
recognized rules of nomenclature, apportaining to such ultderseribed forms, 
the description of this Diuris now appears in Latin under our jomt names; 

Dinvis brevissine, FitzGerald-Nicholls, | , 

Planta ‘gracilis, circa 33 evs. alla. Folia plorvnigie aig | iincoria, 
canalticiuta, circa 20 cm, longa. Flores 6-9 (in specmrieas nrris), vacema 
flexuosa, cxiguis pedicellis, flovi marfeste mocwatt, aurcnlis rubtda=fuseds, 
sie D. maciata, sed in D, browssiie, color est semper splendenttor. 

Sepatiun dorsate Smm. to Lew, longien, lato-ovatin; sepala loteralia 
brewssinta, lato-linearia, parallels. 1-9 cm. longa, Potala pedicellata lamina 
plus-iinns orltentaris, Lebellun efreo Lent, longum, fovtors. quay alia 
segmenta claris rubido-fuseis, maciults, tobi lateroles ablique-oblongt, latte 
duobin eevatis, paralletis, wel incurvatic, laynaliis, 

Dinvis brevdssina was fully described in the Ficterian Netwraligs Cin 
English) Dec,, 1939, pp, 125-12? (1 plate)). , 

W. A. Nicnonts, Melbourne 
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NOTES ON CERTAIN SPECIES OF CALADENTA 
By W_ 1. Navporis, Melbourne 


The critical article on (Coladema im the April issue of (he Pretoriow 
Naturalist calls Cor au answer, since some of the staternents thercin—I say 
thts without disrespect to my frlends Mr. Rupp and Mrs, Colemasi—do nat 
agree with my reading of the facts. 

The writer of the notes, Rev. H. M. ER. Rupp, writes im regard to C. 
Palersunt, R.Br. "a spectes which for over UK years has been marked by 
the specific character, scpaly sonciauate,” ‘The late Dr. R, 5, Rogers, how- 
ever, records (in 1909), C. Patersowii, from Kangaroo Island (3. Aust} 
with “strongly marked red-clayate points’ (Irons. Roy, Soc., 5S. Auth, 
xyxit, p. 15.) Porther, hes teniarks coucerning this polymorphic specs 
are of mlerest (bid, xliv (1920), pp. 350-351), snd corresponds to those of 
Mueller, who suggested the comprehensive ttle “pulcherriae.” A title de- 
signed (probably in sheer desperation), ta caver the myriad forms to which 
this Caladema is subject. Rogers writes, “Brown's description (of C. 
Paterson) is unfortunately of too general a namie to exclude certain other 
filamentots Colasenios, which should be known under a different name. 
Natural hybridism is undoubtedly responsible for some of this canfusian, 
perhaps for more than is suspected,” 

Undoubtedly the typreal form of C Patessoati does not possess clawtte 
sepals, but Bentham (flora Anstrolensis, vi, p. 361) says, "Sepals more or 
fess dilated em the lower part, tapering into a long point sometimes dilated 
again towards the end. As var-difetota (C. dkntata R.Br.) 1 deserthed 
separately, it us Safe to assume that this form 35 not also included in his 
Behera) description, 

And why, 1 ask, should we not include a (so-called) clubbed form within 
C. Patessant? ©, dstateta has both the clavate and the noneclay#te sepals; 
so have GC. clavigera, Guan, ©. prodle, Rowers, alld C. pull, Lal. Alsa, 
Rogers records C_ rehevlata, FitzGerald, from Western Australia showing 
“no departure from type, except that ihe clavate points were missing . - . 
thron sjedmens were found close together, two hall clavate poms ta the 
sepals, one had wot.’ (i bed.. sliv (1920), p. 349), 

ogers, in [us tater destriptions, in Black’s Flora of South Ausiralw 
(1922}, does not incluxle therein alt the known variations to which some 
Species aré subjcet. For example, in his description of C. difatato, he writes 
“sepals clavate’; yel most of sis are aware that this [eature is sometimes 
absent. And in his description of C, pumila (Tram Roy. Soc S. Anste, 
xlvi (1922). le eters ta the segments as being “non-caidata”™ (ny wention 
of club points) ; yet “clubs” are sometimes in evidence, The present writer 
states the above examples to show that the published descriptiais do not 
always embrace all known variations feund in a particular species, for there 
fs na end to them. 

(Concerning these enlarged points: I consider distinction should be made 
beiween the true ciub-poit as is Found (for instance) in GC. clavigera, and 
the actiminate lance-point of CL Putersenii, var. hastate) 

Tn fegard to the last-mietitioned vari¢tal term, to which Mr, Rupp takes 
exception, E can oily say, it is human to err! However, this error is not 
Altogether @ misnomer. 11 refers tp the spear or Jance-like pointe found in 
this particular variety, a feature here more strikingly matked than in other 
“Spiders But, alter all, it is mercly a_variety and not, in my opinion, a 
Species (see Bentham’s description of C. Patersome), for the only really 
wiportant variavon is the presence of the prominent “‘clubs.'t 

For the above reason I would not bracket this variety with C. reticwlula, 
and C. longiclacuta, Coleman, is as far removed, in = morpholovical sense, 
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as are the respective habitats themselves. (For respective figures, sec this 
journal xlyi (1930), p. 196, et Iviii (1941), p, 114) 

Tn reference to C, clevigera, Cunn, (C, condifornts, Rogers), my own 
expxcrience will Hns "Spider? proves that clubbed segments are present Just 
as olten as mor. Yet on the Brisbane Hills (Vie.) three years sgo avery 
flawer seen (27) possessed clubbed segments-n Tour spectmens al! the seg- 
ments possessed these points, — 

The omission of the word “nol” from the December article (to which 
My, Rupp refers) war uiorcunate; still, that something was amiss canled 
plainly Be sven by the general context. As it stands this sentence is 2 
eoiltradictory one, 

Finally, concerning FitzGerald’s figure aver C, clavigere, I consider it wise 
to await duller investigation before finally deciding the stalus of this much~ 
discussed form. 


EXCURSION TO BOTANIC GARDENS 


A visit tg the Melbourne Botanic Gardens is always a delight, The ane 
on May 30 was mot scheduled io specialize in any particular botanical 
detail, but primarily to study how Australian. trees enhanre some of the 
fire landscape yisras in these tamous gardens, 

Ten representative Australian trees were sclected fur uttention by the 
80 odd visitors who atiended the excursion. These comprised: Willow 
Myrtle (lganis fcarusv) > Princess Alexandra Palin (Archoutophoenix 
Alexandrae); Apple Gitin (Angophora floribunda); Gray Myrtle (Back- 
honsio myrtlefolin) ; Drooping Trec-myrtle (Sveyqinwn Mentenatt) > Graxs— 
tree (Xantharrhoca, resmosa); Sydney -Blue-gum (Lucalyptus satigna) ; 
Mahogaity Gum (iucdlyplis Lelrvoites); Cypress Pine  (Calltiris 
eretosu); Prickly-leaved Paper-bark (Melalenea styphetoides), Seven 
of the species belong to the Myrtle family, chicf among arborea! veretation 
in the Australian continent. Broadly, the links connecting the genera 
selected and the differentes separating then were pointed out. Their 
eeoromie and ecological importance were also briefly mentioned. Special 
emphasis, however, was placed on theli decorative value. Some of the 
Myrtaceac and other species examined are among the finest trees growin 
in the Gardens. 

It was noted that improvements atjd additions Aad been made to that 
pitrt of the Australian section traversed between Gates “DY and “E* 
These iucluded plantings. of species of Victorian terrestial orchids, whach 
should agpeal to naturalists when fowenng time comes round. 

; TLE.ES:. 


VICTORIA'S NEW TREE-FERN 


Deseription of # Hew species of Treevern, which apucared in the 
Victorian Naturalist last month, has prompted 9 reader to ask several 
questions which can, probably be answered hy Mr. N. A. Wakefield, author 
of the species, who, however. is ut present in the military forecs : 

“Because the new Trec-forn, a discovery of geal interest, appears ic 
be fare, and having in pond the great depredations made among Trece-ferns 
in the past, the follawing questions are asked: (a) Are the new ferns cn 
Crenwn Jails? (1) ‘What spectal action should de taken to ensure their 
absolute protection? fc} Cam those who cultivate Australian plants obtain 
sporangia to raise further plants and so puard agaier the possibility of 
its extinction?” 
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PROCEEDINGS 
The monthly meeting of the Clib was held ow Morlay, July 13, 
7942, The President, Mr. P. Croshie Morrison, presided and 
about OO members and friends attended, 


SUBJECT FOR THE EVENING 
This was a symposium on “The Majeste Jamu.” Discussions 
were opened hy the President, who reviewed the clissification of 
the Emu aut mentioned rhe various points upon which arnitho- 
logical classifeation had been made, Other large birds of the geoup 
were briefly mentioned. 
Mr. A, H, Chisholm) followed with 4 discussion of the habits of 
the imu, He pointed out that the idea of the loss of the power of 
Aight was questioned, some authorities doubting if the bird had 
ever been able to fly. Other points brought ont am the remarks 
were: Time of breeding, April to Noveimber; size of clutch of 
eggs, 8-10 normally but clutches of 17 and more had’ been reported, 
in which cases it was thought that other birds had used the nest; 
speed of the bird, 24-25 m.p.h, comnionly, up to 28 tw.p.h. at times, 
and in short bursts 40 m.p.h.; enemies of the Emu, the hlack- 
breasted buzzard had learnt to break the eggs by dropping stones 
on then froni a cousiderable height; destruction of the Emu: tn 
iwo years the Queensland Prickly Pear Board had paid 2/6 per 
head for 131.768 birds destroyed, and ducing the same time had 
-paid 1/- each for 109.341 eggs destroyed. f 
Mr, FS, Colliver spoke on fossil Emus. It was mentioned that 
Kangaroo, Flinders. and King Islands, besides Tasmazia, each 
had ils own species of imu. which wefe now extinet. Some af 
least of these species had been exterminated by the early sealers, 
and so quick was the destrnetion that very little material from the 
island was im any museum. The Flinders Island species (/)- 
pera) is kaw by two staffed. specimens and one skeleton mi’ 
European museums. The King Island species (2D. minor) is fairly 
tvell known from sub-fossil remains. the first extensive collections 
of which were made on an excursion of the Field Naturalists’ Club- 
AL Queensland species (1). patrictis, de Vis), of possible 
Pliocene Age, was described in 1888 from two odd bones (tibia 
and coracoit) and in 1905 a pelvic fragment was described as 
possibly belonging ta the sane species. Altogether some 12 species 
of fossil Enns have been listed, hut these have heen seduced now 
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to the four known as follows: Drosirinus patricius. De Vis, from 
Queensland; D. minor, Spencer, from King Island; D. diemenensts, 
Le Souef, froin Tasinania, D. perani, Rothschild, from Flinders 
fslanet. : , 

The following were the main points in the discussions: 

Mr. A. D. Hardy reported Emus swiniming in the sea at Sperm 
Whale Head, 2 clutch of 16 eggs, and the hinds altainmg a speed 
of 40 in.p-h, 

Mr. A. HA. Mattingley mentioned that Emns often swam over 
the Murray River, and stated that many years ago he had written 
tu ihe Paris Museum in an endeavour to have the type of the 
Flinders Island Himu returned to Australia. 

Miss R. Chisholn asked why the Emu had auch a large eve 
{reply by Mr. A. H, Chisholin, who suggested ihey were for- 
long-distance sight), nod where did the plunjes cone from that 
were ised for soldiers’ hats? (reply by Mrs. Freame. who stated 
they came from skins taken in. Western Australia) 

Miss R. Chisholin. for Mr. A; S, Kenyon, asked was it a fact 
that Emus guthered in niohs-at certain tines to change mates. Mr- 
Mattingley stated thar in his opimon this gathering did take place 
for the purpose mentioned, . 

Mr. R. G. Painter discussed Emus feeding on the flame heath, 
and on the duplication of the name “emu bush” in several States, 
Mr. lvo Hammett sugsested that the name “ent bush” was coined 
on it heing noticerl that Eni droppings contained seeds of the 
hush concerned. 

Mr, A. G. Hapke asked liow it waz possible for the young hird 
(0 break out of the egg. [Reply by Mr, Morrison, who stated that 
the egg was built on a coininen engineeting principle, the arch. and 
was thos strongly resistant to external forces; hut jf was also like 
the arch, weak lu an internal force, and farther the ynme hird 
ma . hard knob on its beak to use it breaking its way out of whe 
shell, : 

Miss Florence Smith asked did the eggs change colour? (Reply 
by Mr; Chisholm: A clatch of Emu’s eggs varicd in. colour with 
the nurber of eggs in a Jarge clutch, apparently owing to dininu- 
tion of pigment available. He also stated that a lnsh fire passing 
over a nest of these eggs would entirely bleach (hie upper parts and 
Jeave an egg half norimal colour and half white.) 

Mr. Marrison mentioned an old bushtnan’s. story that the Emu. 
laid one sterile egg, which is broken after the young hatch and 
used as a source of food for them, sometimes used directly and at 
uther times allowed to become infested with fly larvae, which are 
used as food for the young. Mr. A. H. Chisholm suggested that 
this tale could, he dismissed as heing beyond the beunds of reason. 
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Mr, J. HH. Willis mentioned the possibility of there being a 
southern centre of origin for the Australian fora and fauna, and 
further stated that the filmy ferns are definitely making a northward 
migration. Ms. H, C. E. Stewart stated that Prof. Wood Jones 
stressed this south to north migration. 

Miss R, Chisholm asked regarding the ability of the [imu to 
swallow pebbles. In reply, Mr. A. H. Chishohn stated that the 
Emu used the mechanical action of grit to help im. breaking up 
the food, and as the bird was of large size, quite large peblies 
were used. Also, the Emu did have rather queer tastes in food; 
he knew of a bird that swallowed the contents of a tin of green 
paint and the tin itself shortly after. He also remembered seeing 
a tame Cassowary swallowing stones, almost as large as a fist, 
as often as they were given it. 


CORRESPONDENCE | 


Letter trom My. Hunter stating that most of the specimens 
of the recently described mew species of Tree Fern were in a 
forest reserve, and that when opportunity offered he would try 
taising plants from spores. 


REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 
Reports of excursions were given as follow: Ivanhoe, Native 
Plants under cultivation, Mr. Ivo Hammett; National Mnseum, 
Ethnology, Mr. F. S. Calliver, for Mr. A. S. Kenyon ; National 
Museum, Fossils, Mr. F. S_ Colliver. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Destrughon aj Kangaroos—Mr. A. D. Hardy stated that 
applications were being made for an open season for kangaroos, 
owing, so i was alleged, to the damage they were causing to 
crops, He further stated that such applications always were 

made on these grounds when skins were high in price, and he 
moved that inquiries be made from the Fisheries and Game 
Department. This was seconded by Mr. W. H. Ingram and 
carried. 


THE ROUGH TREE-FERN 


In thy experience the Rough Tree-fern (Cyathea aysivalts) grows rather 
quickly and soon develops an upright trunk; hut Mr. V, Miller has shown ~ 
me fronds of this species from a plant in his fernery which has not risen 
above ground-Icyel in the twelve years since he obtained it as a young 
specimen at Bass River; fronds are periodically sent op from the wariginal 
short stem, yet no sign of a trutk has appeared. 
J. H, Wits, 


oo a Rupr, Corybas or- Corysontiiost ve. we 
CORYBAS OR CORYSANTHES? 
Hy Rev, HM, R. Rupp, Northbridge, N.S.W. 
This 15 an ald question, and it is by no means the first time it 


has lyvetr raised lin this journal. lt was disctissed by Mr. E. FE. 
Peswotr in the isste of May, 1926, and he there alludes to un 


 eai'lier note oF his own-on the same subject. 


The present writer, in collaboration with Mi. W. H. Nicholls, 
contributed a review of the known Austiatian species of the genus 
to the Procesdings of the Linnean Society of N.S,W. (Vol. hit, 
Pavt 2) in 1928. The authors retained Brown’s name Carysanithes, 
and wave a reference to Mr. Pescott’s article mentioned above, 
Subsequently, in the same Proceedings, Vol. liti, Part 5, 1928, I 
gave in detail our reasons for having adopted Brown's nomen- 
claiure, at lhe same time talulating the Australian species as 
they would appear if Salisbury’s generic name Corybas should 
he ingisted upan. 

Australian botanists in general appear to have upheld the paint 
of view [hen expressed, and Caorysonthes has prevailed throughout 
the Commonwealth. But it seems to me that the time has come 
jar us to realize that the question cinnot be settled by the 
preferences of Australians alone, for the @enus extends from. the 
Himalayan foothills in India throughout the archipelagocs. between 
this continent and Asia, and as far as New Zealancl, where there 
are at least ten species. Australia has only eight, while the total 
nuinver for the whole area now exceeds fifty. And the weight 
of intemational botanical opinion is heavily in favour oi Salishury’s 
name and against Brown's. he rule of priority, it is declared, 
cannot be set aside unless the consent of the recognized iyter- 
national authorities is expressly piven in favour of the Jater 
name; and that consent in this particular case has been refused. 
We may regret the fact, dut we must either accept if or become 
a law ynto ourselves, in which case we cannot expect ovr 
decisions to receive mternational recognition. 

I do not think that any good purpose can be served here hy 
repeating the reasons which have influenced Bentham and other 
botanists in their rejection of Salishury's name in spite of its 
priority of publication. Bentham's remarks in FlAustr. vi, pp. 
350, still appear to me to be very weighty, and I frankly admit 
that I dishke the idea of substituting Salisbury’s somenclature 
for Brown's. That, however, cannot justify me in declining to 
accept the decision of the mternational authorities, trade aiter 
full discussion of all the facts of the case. ’ 

In a recent letter received from Mr. J..M. Black, the well-known 
South Australian hotanjst and compiler of The Flore of Sonth 
Australie, he writes: “Dr. Sprague wrote to me —- , that the 
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International Couieil of Nomenclature had considered the con- 
gervation af Corysonthes and had. dectded against tt. My. Black 
adds that if the U.S.A. botanists and the great majority of 
European ones favour Corybas, there is now little chance of 
Coarysanthos beg conseryed, 

We may feel sorry that, to use Bentham’s term. there was 
something surreptitious about the publication of Corsdes, and 
that Brown had good cause for his rather caustic remarks on: the 
matter in his Prodvomys; hut after all, there can be no denying 
the fact that Corybes was published earlier than Corysanthes. 
And since the International Councit has ¢dlecided thac the argu- 
ments in favour of Corysamthes are insufficiently strong to warrant 
the setting aside of the priority rule, I think we nist Ioyally accept 
that decision, and in future adopt the generic name Corubes, 

From a practical point of view, Salisbury’s name is, actutally 
the better of the two. Not only does it express the same meaning 
(helmet) in a shorter word, but it avoicdes entirely the risk of 
confusion with the South American orchid genus Coryenthes.. 
Such confusion hag undoubtedly takerr place in the past: e.g. in 
Darwin's classic /*ertilisation of Orchids, p. 281. the New Zealand 
Corysanthes trloba. appears as oxyanthes triloba. Only the 
difference of an “Ss in the name; yet the two genera belong to 
widcly-separated tribes of the Orchidaceae, and have hittle in 
common beyond the hroad family characteristics. ’ 

Under Salishury’s nomenclature, then, the eight Austratian 
species will appear as— 

Corybas Salish. 
C. funbriatus CR-Br.) Rehb.f. 
C. diememens (LAl.} Rupp and Nicholls, 
C. pruineses (Cunn.) Rupp and Nicholls, 
C. dilatatys Rupp and Nicholls. 
C. wndidatus €Cunn.) Rupp aucd Nicholls. 
C. acmatifiorus Salish, (Corysanthes bicaloarata R.Br}. 
G. waguicwdaius (R.Br) Rebbe. 
C. FPordhanui Rupy- 


NOTE BY MR. W, H, NICHOLLS, MELBOURNE 

Lanvin agreement with Mr. Rupp on his adoption of Salishuiy’s 
genevie title Gorybas, but only for reasons whieh coincide with 
his own, The overwhelming weight of overseas. opinion has ioreed 
the rssue; hus there can he little to say on the matter, other than 
useless words of regret. That Covybay Salish. would eventually 
supersede Corysotes RBe. hae Tong been anticipated in Ans; 
tralia: still, we hoped for the reverse. Now we bow to the 
inevitable ! rele 
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NOTES ON THE GREAT BROWN STICK-INSECT 
By Epitp Coteman, Blackburn, Victoria. 


Part T],.—Derverorment or Eoas Ann Nymens 

The egy-capsules of the Stick-insect were sprayed from time 
to lime to simtilate, as far as possille, tatural conditions; but 
when no change was noted in those that were dissected, they were 
thought to be infertile, and were sprinkled at longer intervals. 

Unfortunately thé last interval was too long. When I opened 
the box on November 29,1941, the unexpected had happencd—30 
haby “Sticks” had emerged, to die through my neglect. Hatching 
had. apparently commenced 10 or 12 davs earlier. . Next dav 
4 more emerged, and from that time, except after very cold 
nights, 2 to 5 emerged daily. Sixty emerged in December and 
46 in January, 1942, At this stage I grew alarmed, having visions 
uf 564 nymphs to care for. However, the last.one appeared on 
February 1, 1942, giving mea family. of 107 lettuce-green habies 
to feed and study. When a sketch of the eges was nade on 
February +, four capsules were dissected, As these contained 
develeping embryos, it is probable that arother brood will appear 
in summer. 

An interesting feature of the developing embryo, shown in the 
sketch, was the swollen appearance of the lirabs, whieh suggested 
absorhing organs, As each tiny green baby pushed off the lid 
ilg amnion was shed, and left, like a little white shroud, within 
the brawn capsule. A few were unable to ivee their long legs. 
and these diced still attached by membranes to the inside of the 
egg. 

Aiter emergence each baby “Stick” rested for perhaps 20 minutes, 
then climbed to the perforated lid of the box. Emergence took 
place in early morning, a wise provision, afforditg a chance for 
the delicate creatijire to gain strength before exposure to winds 
and warm sunshine, 

Tt was under an tech in length, measured from the tips of 
outstretched anterior legs (o the end of its abdomen, Like many 
creatures that spend a lengthy periad in the epg stage, the 
nymphs were active as soon as they emerged, When less than an 
hour old they curved their “tails” over their backs scorpinn-wise, 
at a fitger toach—a delightful show of “ferocity” in snch tiny 
creatures. 

When the box was shaken, or the lightest breath reached them, 
they rocked from side io side us expertly as their mother had 
done. When transierred to. some git twigs, they ran under 
leaves of their own green colour and were at once Tost to the eye, 
One wondered how many in natural conditions would have 
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survived the first weeks in January, when we experienced hot and 
cold winds and torrential rain—hoisteraus wintls that brake off 
large boyghs fram our gum trees and httered the paths with 
leaves and twigs. Nature banks on humbers, “OF fitty seeds 
she brings but one to bear.” - 

Growth of the nymphs was remurkably ripid. Ow December 
19 sone of them were 2 inches in length. Oi December 24+ 1 
saw one motlt and eat the exuvia, After that I saw the process 
many times. Sosmetintes. several would moult simultaneousty- 
One or two died dnring the ordeal, being unable to withdraw | 
their limbs. 

On December 25, one nynypli had changed from green to brown, 
while two were greenish-brown, On January 3, 1942, there were 
some with brown bodies, but the green pigment had not feit ihe 
limbs. Three nymphs were now .24 tnches in length, and by the 
end of the month five had reached 4+ mches, At this stage it was 
interesting to note how stitely the green ones still sought shelter 
under green leaves, while brown ones adopted camouflage attitudes 
on dwog or leaf-stalk. Many of the hrown ones would cling to the 
rool of their cage like tiny slicks tussed into a heap, or a mass 
of brown thorns, . 

On March 16 there were still a few green nymphs. one of them 
being 3 inches long. 

Tt was fascinating to wateh the shedding of out-grown coats. 
The isect hung from a nig by its postertor fect, or perhaps 
hamunock-wise with the end of its abdomen curved upward inte 
a half ctrele. Head and legs emerged first. Reaching out a 
forefoot to grasp a support, it pulled itself forward. literally 
walking out of its skin, It remained motionless for about 30 
minutes, gathering strength, and allowing the new skin to harden, 
then, grasping the cest skin with a forefoot, it turned head up 
and commenced io eat it, changing its postliou occasionally to 
facilitate hulding its “meal” more comfortably. I removed one 
exnvia to examine, and later suspended it a few inches from its 
owner. She soon discovered and devoured tt. 

When disturbed, the nymphs move eastly and rapidly, climbing 
from twig to twig before a following finger, or drapping to the 
fround ta seck cover, Even when walking over the floor they 
cover the distance swiftly, albeit with the wavering gait of an 
iuebriate, The long, thin. legs have a stiff, Dutch-doll action. 

Just how swiftly they are able ta move I came to realize when 
transferring nearly 100 lively “Sticks” to a fresh cage. One would 
cast itself to the floor and become so rigid as to appear lifeless, 
its legs standing out “every which way at once,” like the spines 
of Kipling’s Stickly-prickly. [ was tricked by this attitude as 
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one lay on the floor, Tt remained stiff, like a real twig, when 
1 lifted it out of the cage; the, as I gently attempted to straighten 
it out lor measiring, it “came to life” anel made off rapidly 

It is surprising. how long they can hold this pase. One might 
lift the imsect hy-a lee only, while tt maintamed the same rigtdity 
af body and contorted legs. 

I think there is ttle doubt that Stick-insects are able (o control 
the bedy pigment to match the supports ta whick they cling. 
Their preference for the roof of a cage, whether wire or wood, 
suggests that in normal couditions they climb as high as possible. 

The male Stick-insecr has longev leps and anteniae than the 
female. and hus body is very much slenderer. 

At the beginning of April, 1942, many wales and females had 
revealed wing-buds. On April 21, at 3 aim, one of the males 
was suspended in ‘moulting attitude, Two hours later it had 
emerged—the first adult of the brood. His Jong wings, perfectly 
fitted for flight, are quite unlike the short broad wings of the 
temale, which permit only planing leaps. They reach almust to 
his second last abdominal segnient, 

His antennae are 24 inches in length, almost as long as ris 
anterior Jegs. © They sweep out independently in any direction, 
sugresting that they serve an important functiog. They probably 
catch emanations of scent. or sound vibrations, and serve as organs 
of touch. 

This emergence of a male late in April, while as vet na adult 
females had emerged, seems pyooi assunplive that there would 
have heen no adult male Stick-insects on the wing at the ‘time 
when his mother sas. at liberty. 

It is possible that adult males had ever-wintered, but 1 do net 
think so, for they seef more dehcate than the females, and do 
not appear to eat sufhcient to store enough energy to tide them 
over a severe winter, Thev are more tinvid than the females, 
which seem to have little concern for anything but food. 

To-day (April 28) at 8.30 aan., 1 found that a female bad 
cmnpleted her final eedysis. The cxuvia was suspended by one 
foot 5 iehes distant from her. She was very sensitive and rocked 
wolently at the slightest tonch on the cage, at a footfall, or even 
the lightest breath, She occasionally waved her legs and exercised 
her wings, then remained qinescent. So far (4 p.m.) she has 
not atlempted to eat the extivia, She seems huge, and measures 
at least 104 inches. (The male is 84 inches Jong.) Het antennae 
are only | ineh in length. 

The sexes appear to be eventy distribuied At the jesent 
time there are in one cage eight mate nymphs awaiting final 
moult and one filly adult male. Tn another cage are nvniphs of 
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Ege-capsules of Great Brown Stick-insect Cenlarged) 


Newly-cmerged Stick-insect nymphs. 


Phote,: Edith Coleman. 
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both sexes, of all aves. Ina third cage are five females, four of 
which should soon moult jor the last tine. The fifth ote motilted - 
to-day (April 28), che first adult female of the brood. These will 
remain alone to atswer the question: “Does parthenogenesis octut 
in such largé insects as the Great Brown .Phasma?’ 

Latey—Op May [4 another egg hatched. The tardy newcomer 
is gruwimg apace, the only greén itsect in the brood. 

June 8: Another male passed through the final moult, There: 
are ow two adult males. 

June 19: The only adult female dropped 3 eggs, To dace 
(July 16) she has dropped 33. She is 104 inches long 


' NOTES ON AUSTRALIAN EELS 
By F. Lewts, Chief Inspector of Fisheries and Game, Vietnria. 


(Portion of address to April inecting of TNC.) 


The life-history of the commnon freshwater eel has been slitouded 
in naystery throughout the ages. and it was not until early in 
-the 20th century that. this mystery was solved, inaiily by the 
researches carned out by a Danish scientist, Dr. Johanu Schinid(, 

One writér has said that of all the well-known fish none can 
compete with the common eel for the amount of stiperstition anil 
prejudice which it has engendered. Aristotle said tels sprang 
from mud. Plinv considered that small pieces of skin rubbed 
from their bodies on stones turned into the young. Helmont, a 
disciple of Paracelsus, gave the followiug recipe for raising eels: 
“Cut up two tuits covered with May dew and lay oné upon the 
other. the grassy side inwards, then expose them (o the heat of 
the sun, In a few hours there will spring up numbers of eels” 
Similar beliefs were cammon in the Highlands of Scotland years 
ago, and even in England to this day if is a common helief is 
country districts that horse-hairs placed in a stream will cur 
into little eels. The air-bladders of fish. including cels, sometimes 
have small worms therein—examples of the gordiua wann, These 
have hee sent ta me as proof that eels <lo not breed im the sea, 

Kaup. 01 1856. described a little fish which had been taken in 
the straits of Messina; it was perfectly transparent like glass, 
Jeaf-shaped, and had a narrow head. He called this Leptacephalus, 
which means “narrow headed.” This specitnen was about three 
inches iy length. The Italian scientist Grassi in 1896 demonstrated 
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that this fish was not a new species, but the larval form of the 
common éel, ; 

That, however, was only the beginning of the problem. It was 
known that in the autumn thé adult eels leave the rivers of Europe 
and disappear jor ever. Occasional specimens are picked up hy 
the trawlers, but the great majority. are hever scen again. In the 
spring iillions af elvers come up into the rivers. Where do the 
mature eels go and where do the elvers came from? That was 
the problem that Dr. Schmidt set out to solve. By tow-netting 
and dredging across the Atlantic he secured eel larvae ranging 
from three inches to half an inch in Jength, until at Jast he 
discovered that an area near the West Indies was Che place where 
the eels bred. Close by and uyerlapping it to a certain extent 
was the hreeding-place of the American eel_ 

Further experiments proved that if took the European cel 
larvae three years to make the journey to Europe, which they 
reach in the autumn of the third year after hatchiag. At this 
stage they are about three inches in length and Jeaf-shaped, and 
are perfectly transparent, like the Leptocephalus described by 
Kaup in 1856. These larvae remain in coastal waters until the 
following spring, gradually. changing into the typical ec) shape, 
and in late spring they make up inte the rivers in millions. * 

There are two species of eels found on the eastern Australian 
coast, In the spring and early summer maaths, millions of little 
elvers. enter (he streams, bue it is only when they are blocked hy 
falls or similar obstructions that their ascent can be seen, There 
are several places in Victoria where, given fayourable oppor- 
tunities, the ascent of the elvers can be scen. Chief amougst them 
aré the Hopkins Falls, near Warriaimbool. 

The large eel so commen in Gippsland streams, and koown 
locally as the “eonger ect," is a tropical and sub-tropical Species 
which ranges froma Cape York tuo Westernport Bay. It grows 
to very large sizes, the biggest which i have on record being one 
taken in the Macallister River on November 5, 1932. It weighed 
32 ths., was 5 fr 4 in, in length, and had a girth of 203 in. This 
eel is known as Anguilia veinhardti, in the vernacular the long- 
finned or spotted eel. 

A further species fonnd on our coast is a much smailer ceél 
which ranges from the Richmond River in northern N.S.W-. then 
southerly and westerly to the Glenelg River in Victoria. This 
is 4. avstralss, the short-finned or unspotted eel, Tt does sot 
grow tu such [large sizes as the long-fimned cel, bur specimens 
fram Lake Burrumbeet, near Ballarat, are known to havé reached 
a weight of-ahout seven pounds. Usually, however. this spectes 
does not ¢xceed two or three pounds in weight. 
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NOTES ON VICTORIAN RHAMNACEAL—PART 2 
By James H. Wiyt1s, National Herbariam, Melbourne, — 


(a) CONCERNING POMADERRIS VELUTINA 


Since describing this species in the Victorian Naturalist for 
March, | have acquired further useful data on its extent and 
distribution from Mr, W. Hunter, our chief exponent of the East 
Gippsland flora, and have his permission to record them, 

Mr. Hunter has not found the new specics at a bigher elevation 
than 2,500 feet and so challenges my staternent of its occurrence 
at the “headwaters” of north-eastern streams. Admittedly, 1 
would have been nearer the truth to have said “upper reaches," 
but Mr, Hunter first located the plant by the Jower reaches of 
Buchan River. near its junction with the Snowy, in September, 
1936, and recognized it as distinct from any Victorian Pomaderris 
known to him; there, in a good rainfall area, it extends along low 
spurs or stony bluffs close to watercourses, but is not mparian 
(as stated in my article). On slopes toward the Tintbarra Rover 
{Buchan-Ensay road) many small patches and isolated plants of 
this attractive silvery shrub may be seen: here would have been 
a much hetter type locality than the Ovens near Bright, where 
Pomaderris velutina is apparently quite rare. At Suggan Buggan 
and Ingeegoodbee (the easterly limit of occurrence) it ts also 
rare and grows in “fairly open forest country. on sandy and/cr 
stony soils of granitic, sandstone, er porphyritic formation.” 

It 3s most regrettable that I was unaware of Mr. Hunter's 
detailed observations in the field when preparing my paper of 
the new species; his Buchan and Ingeegoodbee records were 
inserted on the proof sheets only at the last moment and theu 
from information kindly supplied by Mr, T. S. Hart. Tn Mr. 
Hunter’s experience, late September to early October is the 
flowering season; he considers P, velutine to be much more closely 
related ta P, phillyreaides of N.S.W. than to P. lamgera, despite 
the narrower, dorsally glabrous leaves of the former, and I believe 
he ia right—the flowers of both species are hardly distinguishable. 
Since veluting. has been variously referred to Spyridium parvi- 
foliam, Pomaderris vaccinnfotia and I. cinerca (on the superficial 
likeness of foliage, no doubt), it 3s a wonder some botanist did 
not appreciate the affinities with P. piutlyrcoides, My remark 
that veluting has “none of the coarser, rust-coloured hairs so 
conspicuous in P. Janigera” was not intended to imply that it 
entirely lacked ferruginous hairs; they are indeed present on the 
yeins-and petioles, but finer and less noticeable than in P. fenigcra, 

Stewart's Creek just north of Bruthen is the probable locality 
meant by Howitt on his ‘label “Stuart's Creek. Tambo.” Near 
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here occur the congeners apetala und betylina, while at Monkey 
Creek (Bruthen) and Wibenduck Creek near Orbost our rarest 
Pomaderris is located—only one or two individual plants of P. 
lrgustrina. have been ohseived at each place (the first record hy 
W. Hunter, September, 1937). 


(ht) DISTRIBUTION OF DINCARIA AUSTRAIAS, Hook, 


The Southern Anchar Plant is seldom collected and must he 
regarded as one of our uncommon shrubs. First mention of its 
accurrence in Victoria comes irom the Journal of Major Thomas 
Mitchell (September 27, 1836), in the following words: 

Here we saw for the first time the Dascarin australis, a remarkable 


green. leafless, spiny bush, resembling in a niost strikiug manner the 
Colletias of Chile, 


Mitchell’s expedition was at that tume traversing basaltic grass- 
land im the vicinity of the Loddon River, near present-day 
Newstead. Shortly after the initial gold rush, Baron von Muciler 
came to this rich jspland plain, and he secured specimens of 
a from “between the Laddon and Creswick Creek’ (Jan. 

53). 

While living in the Creswick district from 1928 to 1932, the 
possibility of re-establishing a Mitchelliau and a Muetier record 
Itved me to explore the uneultivated voleanic tracts stretching 
away north, and at last I succeedeil in finding several plants in 
the narrow rocky valley of Birch’s Creek (below Clunes reservenr, 
a few miles west of Newlyn). so Discaria has here survived a 
ceniury of agriculture and probably still Aourishes among renmants 
of the original flora along Joyce's Creek and other streams toward 
Moolort. Lang found it many years ago at Mount Warrenherp. 
and H. B. Williamson some thirty years since at Lal Lal falls 
on the Moorabool River. I have also seen an occasional Anchor 
Plant on the plains adjoming Middle Creek, near Mount Cole: 
hence, From records at present aavilable it would seen that the 
Species ts confined in its distribution west of Melbourne to the 
basalt region within thirty miles of Ballarat, 

Avs for the east. occurrences are more widespread: Mueller gives 
Delatite River, and Mrs, McCann the upper Ovens, while Meebold 
collected Dhscaria on the upper Mitta Mitta. Woiliamson found 
giail examples. up to ten feet high and three inches m diameter, 
near Cobungra (at about 4,000 feet), and many of. these had 
unusually short spines. Mr. Hunter reports the following: stations ; 
Close ta Livingstone Creck, Onreo—2,000 feet 
Black Mountain Plateau, Wulgubmerang---3,000 feet, 
Tngeegoulbee, near the river, : 

Monaro plateau. between Detegete and Bombala. 
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We has found Pisceria australis mvaniably in open grassy country, 
the individual plants being scattered and. up to two feet in height; 
very occasionally a plant will consist of one simgle upright ster, 

Judging from the quantity of material m the National 
Herbarmim, Anchor Plants would seem to have been abundant 
in the New England district of New South Wales, and to he more 
frequent in Tasmania than through our State. 


KILLING OF KANGAROOS 


Subsequent ta the last imeeting of the PLN-C., a statement appeared im 
the Melbourne Acrafd setting oat that the Club opposed the proposed open 
season for kangaroos in the Bairnsdale Shire. The agitation, it way suggested, 
was largely political and probably vas prompled by a desire to obtain 
the animals’ skins. Landholders, it was added, were already sufficiently 
protected by being permitted to have licences. to kill Ieangaroas on their 
property Wf need arose, 

To this statement Cr, Cameron, of Bairnsdale, reptied with a deimal that 
the agitation was political. Te did not discuss the question of Heences, but 
claimed that the kangaroos were very sumerous and destructive. 

The F.N.C., iy farther comment on the matter, accented Cr, Cameron's 
denial of political motive (as far as he was concerned), hut poimted aut 
that he had agani avoided explaining why, if kangaroos really were trouble- 
some, landholders did not apply for individual licences to kill on their own 
properiy Jt was supeested, thercfore, that the Bairnsdale agitatues “must 
not feel aggrieved the piablic ni peneral—and paturalists in particular-- 
view their complaints with suspiciouw” . 


NATURAL. HISTORY MEDALLION 


By agreement between the yarious clubs relatme to the presentation of 
the Austiakan Natural History Medallion, the Bird Observers’ Club and 
the Leach Memorial Club: gointhy are avranging this year's function. The 
presentation is to be made in the Victoria Banqueting Hall, on Tuesday, 
Avweust 1, at 8 pam. The enst of the refreshments as te be 3/- each person, 
The joint Secretaries are Mrs, F. E. Howe (61 Doncaster Fast Road, 
Mitcham) and Miss N. F, Fletcher (Chalmers Hall, Parliament Place, 
Melbourne) and it is necessary to reserve seats not later than August 8. 


EXHIBITS AT FNC, JULY 13 


Mr, C French—Frivstemon ohovalis (Fairy Wax Flower) with double 
flawers; Tea-trees (Leplaspernnan scoparinn var, Sanderse, L. scoporinin 
var, Halkevi, L. scoparinen var. Kratley’), all garden-grown, 

Mr, H. PB. Dickins—Orchids (Acianthas cxsertis, A- reniforntis). 

Mr. J. Ho Wits—Tiny Duckweed (living specimens of the 4inallest 
flowering, plant in the world, collected from a pond in the , Flagstaff 
Ganlens); also Flax Luy (Dienelle coerula), which has developed canetike 
siems as hiph as a nat, d 

Mr, R. G Painter—Garden-grown tative plants, incloding Acmena 
Santhii, Correa veflexa, ©. eeflexn var. rubra, Epacris ampressa, Grevilles 
Dalloehiana, G. lonigera, G. oleardes var. dimorpha, G. rosmarinifotia, G. 
Theiemanmune, Hakea serrceo var, Ussesperma, Hardenheryia wionaphytla 
var, reset, and Viele hederacca, 
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BIRD NOTES FROM CROAJLNGOLONG 
By N. A, Wakerters, Genoa, Victoria. 

Since an article on this topic was published in the /rtrtarian 
Naturalist of July, 1941, further investigation has brought to 
light some interesting records, and observation has added nweh 
to the information available on the birds of the far eastern corner 
of our State. As before, the cominon birds wil) wot be inentioned 
unless there is something of particular interest to remark in 
connection with them. 

During trips to Mallacoota, the hlue fomn of the Reef Heron 
was seen twice, on the Bastion Rocks and at the fouth of the 
Betka River; a few Little Terns (Sterna afbifrans) were generally 
flyinip about the entrance of the Injet; and on the Goodwin Sands 
in the niain lake there were a number of Sharp-tailed Sandpipers 
In the coastal heaths, abont dusk, the mournful whistle of the 
Little Grasshird was. often heard, and over the upper reaches of 
the Inlet « smgle White-breasted Sea-Eagle was sometimes seen. 

The Pink Robin was observed twice in the vicinity of the water ; 
once, in a densely scrubby sully, a fleeting glimpse was caught 
of the Pilot-Bird as it fled from a clump of ferns; in the same spot. 
the Brown Warbler js often seen feeding in the foliage of the 
lilly-pilly trees; and the Olive-bucked Oricle has been noted at 
times in the eucalypts on the lillsides. 

At an isolated farni at the head of the Wingan River. a number 
of Flooded Robms nested last spring; and at Gewa, on a timbered 
slope, several Brush Cuckoos were seen once in company with 
their two larger celatives. the Pallid and Fan-tailed Cuckaos, 

Like several other lovers of the open cduniry, the Dollar-bird 
surnetimes crosses the border from Monaro, and pays a visit to 
the Genoa and Cann Rivers; and the White [bis does likewise 
in very dry weather. 

It is interesting to note that two of Victoria's commonest birels, 
the White-plimed Honeyeater and the Noisy Miner, though 
plentiful about Bairnsdale. have each been recorded once only in 
the distrret under discussion, and fen only about the mouth of 
the Snowy River; aud prohably they never penetrate farther inte 
the area. The Golden Bronze Cuckoo can be placed on record. 
far Orbost, for in the spring of 1935 its bronze-colourcd egg was 
fonnd in the nest of a Yellow-tailed Thonubill, in a black wattle 
tree, near the Suowy River. 

_ Some interestmg records have been supplied by Mr. B. I, 
Hickland, a native of Mallacoota and at present a resident of 
(senoa. Many years ago, a single Cape Barren Goose was shot 
on the upper lake at Mallacoota; the Plimed Fgret used to 
frequent the same locality; and on one accasion the Topknot 
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Pigeon was setil im the vicinity of Dowell’s River, {In 1917 
Miss E, Dorran, of Mallacoota, sent local specimens of the Topknot 
Pigeon, the Rose-crowned Fruit Pigeon and the Koel ta the 
Melbourne Museums, ) 

Among the sea-birds reported from outside Mallacoota its the 
Greater Prigate-bird, a rare visitor from more northern waters; 
ancin dry seasons the Blue-winged Shoveler and Pink-eared Duck 
come down from the northern plains to the Genoa district. The 
Beautiful Firetail, Black-shouldered Kite and Peregrine Falcon 
are rare visitors to the saine locality ; the pretty Regent Honcyeater 
is to he found at Mallacoota im the coastal scruhs; and the 
numerous wacing-birds welude the Greenshank. reported from 
the’ head of the {nlet, near Genoa, and the Whimbrel from the 
mud-flats near the mouth of the Wingan River. 

Mr. Alf, Ah Chow, a farmer of Orbost, reports the Eastern 
Golden Plover as often visiting the flats of the Snowy River, and 
he has seen the Fork-tailed Swift about there, too; but niore 
remarkable is the-report that a Bustard was shot many years ago 
in tmberect country at Mossiface, in the lower Tainbo Valley. 
The Bustard once used to visit southern Monaro Plains and 
probably sametimes used to cross the border into the Bendoc 
tistrict, but why a single bird should have been fotnd so far from 
its natural habitat is beyond explanation, A similar report from 
the same source ts of a pair of Black-hacked Magpies nesting on 
the Orbost flats, Recently the Red-capped Robi was photo- 
graphed at Mallacoota—and that is a typical inland bird. Similar 
cases of isolated wanderers crop up from time to time. A few 
vears ago, Mr. HL R, Wakefield identified & Black Currawonz 
(Sivepera fubginosa) right in the Orbost township; and he tells, 
too, of “a small dove with a red wing round its eye’—the Diamond 
Dove—sven recently in the same locality. 

In 194), Mr. H. Mead, of Genoa, observed a single Royal 
Spoonbill in swampy, country near the head of the Wingan River! 
and Mr. Lom Jones, of Wonboyn, N.5.W., telis of a pair of Pied 
Geese which stayed a few months at Wangrabelle during the 1919 
drought. : 

Three uncommon birds not already anentioned, the Swift Parrot 
and the Leaden and Black-faced Flyeatchers, were reported by 
the R.A-O.U_ party which visited Marlo in 1935, and in 1914 a 
sinular expedition to Mallacoota recorded thirteen species which 
have not been reported “since for any part of the district. These 
include the Aretic Skua, Curlew-Sandpiper, Collard Sparrow- 
hawk, Powerful Owl, Purple-crowned Lorikeet, Little Guckoo- 
Shrike, Jardine Caterpillas-ater, and a number of sea-birds, 

A. few corrections are necessary to bring the article of July, 
1941, up to date. The record of the Osprey was based om,- 
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incampiete Ohservation and has not been confirmed, and there is 
no other evidence of the bird ever having been seen in the 
(listriet, The case of the record of the Little Quail 1 the sane; 
the specimens observed were probably females of the King Quail. 
It is very likely that the report of the Plumned Tree-Duck really 
referred to the Whistling Tree-Durk, and it is almost certain that 
the Australian Grow mentioned was only a young phase of the 
conmon Avstralian Raven, 


BOTANICAL "BULLS" 

hy the éxploration and mapping of little known, [f vast, warts of country, 
ir is wily loo possible for a visiting scientist to be swept away hy the constant 
thrill ei new discoveries and to forget the mass af accurate data accumulated 
yy otfters before hitn; but whew a pralessor of bolaiy in a greal miiversity 
any recklesaly inta print, the fruit ef bis indiscretion ts the more. sper- 
tacular. : 

The firat Flora of the Northen Territory, embraciug Ak? nctava pages, 
appeared i 1937 under the joint authorship of Professor Alfred J. Ewart. 
1D.Se, PhO, F\LS., and Olive B, Davies, M.Sc. [un it tour genera are 
delisted and described as wew to science, viz—SPATH/ aA and SETOSA 
(Grantee), CARPENTIA <(Convolundace@) and ROSSTITTIA 
CRivecee), Of these, S. To Blake (Australia’s leading informant on the 
CelurmtfAlorae} says that Spohig is apparently vale, though he draws 
attention ta ats strong affinities with PDichantriar, whereas Pilger ¢in 
Notishlal/, Bertiu, 1928) has shown Sefaxa to he iWentical with Robert 
Brawn's old species Chdnadraplins hordedccu—a name whith Ewart himself 
also rétains in another part of bis “Flora! - 

P. I. Morris and P. R. W, St. Joh critically examined (1937) the type of 
Corpeutio and failed to distinguish it from the werld-wide and well-known 
Cresse cretica, Li of the same family, 2 bave follawed op their examination, 
comparing Ewart's type fgure of Carpoutta floribunda with H, G. Reichen- 
bach’s illustration uf Crvase cvtica in Toones Clore Gernmmncw, cic.. Val 
xvite (t. 1395) and the twa cannot he separated, Tarts statement, 
“distinguished from Brewers and Cressa by the Inforescence which i 
solitary and terminal and by the variable number of styles with discoid 
strentay” is discredited by the fact that many plaits of Cressa crete show 
sdlitary, Lermintal flowers and haye discoid stigmas, whilst be admals vhat 
there are “ysually twa" of the latter in Carpentia. 

Concerning Mosstttia, a ew add remarkable genus af Rutaces, ihe Fall 
from prace 3s still more profound, Wherein dees the Heere and description 
of Rossitia scebra differ a hair's-heeadth front those of Robert Browti's 
Hibbertin Jepideta (Dilleniacea)? Ewart's type might have been gathered 
front the sane Inish as Rrown's type (both in the Nationas Herbarium, 
Melbourne) and I have no hesitation in pronouncing them identical, The 
presence of up to 20 stamens, lacated principaliy av one side of the twa 
hi-avillate carpely, the large deeply separated, and unequal calyx Tobes, 
likewise: the absence of pellucid odorous oil dots in the foliage, are criteria 
which combine ta brand the ostensible new genus as thoroughly ups 
Rutaccous, and Iam at a lass to kbow just why Ewart associated il qwith 
Evtostentou and Phebddlium. 

Thus, three out of tour “new” genera must fapse into synonymy, and one 
ik taturally constrained ta look upon the remaining 26 new snecies with 
certain omegivings watil their validiry or otherwise he atkestel | 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Club was held on Monday, 
August 10, 1942, The President (Mr. P! Crosbie Morrison) 
presided and about 60 members and friends attended. 


SUBJECT FOR THE EVENING 


An illustrated fecture on “Eyes of the Bush” was given by Dr. 
Kevin O'Day. A series of lantern slides illustrating the anatomy 
of the human eye was first shown, and then a large series showing 
the structures of various Australian nocturnal and diurnal animals- 
Comparisons between these aniinals were made and differences duc 
environment pointed out. One interesting comparison made 

vas between the platypus and marine turtle, two animals entirely 
different yet having eyes closely allied, no doubt due to similar 
liahits. Another interesting pot made was that whilst lizards’ 
eves might be termed typically reptilian, the eyes of snakes were 
so different that they could not be classed within the same group. 

At the end of the lecture a series of slides showing the animals 
whose’ eyes had been dealt with were shown and discussed. 

The President conveyed the thanks of the Club to the lecturer 


BUSINESS FROM THE MINUTES 


(a) Proposed Gpen Season for Kangayoos.—A letter from the 
Chief Inspector of Fisheries and Game giving information re the 
methods of policing permits to shoot a limited number of animals. 
(Reported by Mr. G. N. yam, in Committee, that an open season 
was not sought.) 

(b) Wildflower Picking and Radio Anvouncing.—A letter from 
the manager of 3AW, stating it had been noted that most of the 
wildflowers were protected, and that any wrong impressions given 
hy the announcer would be. corrected. 


REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 


Mr, F, S, Colliver reported on the recent excursion to the 
National Museum under the joint leadership of Messrs, 5. K, 
Mitchell and A, C, Frostick. 
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ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following were duly elected as ordivary members of the 
Club: Miss N, J, Fletcher and Messys. G, A. Thomas and A- P. 
Jenkin, 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


(a) Forthcoming Exeursions—These were spoken to by their 
respective leaders. Mr. H. C. E. Stewart said that another of 
the quarterly visits to the Botanic Gardens would take place before 
the next meeting, and Mr, F, S. Coltiyer stated that the proposed 
planting at Maling’s Quarry would take place as soon as the 
ground was prepared. 

(b) Questions by Members:.—Question: Why do wading birds 
wade? Are they denizens of swamp or seashore because of their 
long Jegs, or have their fegs evolved by their habitat? Can jabirus 
and brolgas be regarded as true waders? Answer (by Mr. E, 5. 
Hanks); It is suggested that the legs of waders gradually evolved; 
jabirus and brolgas are not classed as waders. 


e 


EXHIBITS 


Mrg, M. FE. Freante—Curcios from ‘Tonga. 

Mr. Chas. Fretich—Flowers of Leptospernium scopartwti, var. 
rosea (double-flowered form) with three varieties, violet. pink 
and white. Hardenbergia mouophylla, Grevillea asplenifolia and 
Clematis microphylia; all garden-grown. . 

Mr, J. H. Willis—-Water-colour drawings of eight attractive 
Victorian berries by the late Mr. Maleolin Howie; also Astetia 
nervosa var. anstratiana, Victoria's largest anc probably most 
localized native lily. 

Mr. R, G, Painter—Garden-grawn wvative flowers. including 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia, G, oleohdes, var, dimorpha, G, Theleman- 
niana, G. lavandulacea (red-flowered forny), G. lonigera, Harden- 
bergia monophylla, WH. monophylla var. ovata, A. monephylia var. 
rosea, Bachysema lanceolatus, Correa reflexa, Hakea sericea var. 
lissesperma, 

Mr. Ivo. Hamimett—Large collection of garden-grewn native 
flowers, 


ON THE OWEN STANLEY RANGIE 


The Owen Stanley Range, Papa, is at present Australia’s chief bastion 
in dhe war against the Japanese, That fuct revives inrercst in a paper on the 
subject published im the Viclortax Nataahst in January ot 1907. Written 
by C. C, Simpson, it describes a journey from Port Moresby to Kokeda, 
and it gives a great deal of information regarding the mature of the comitry, 
und iu particular its btrds-of-paradise, 
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BIRDS OF A MELBOURNE PARIC 
By A. H. Crrssonn 


Melbourne bird-watchers are, or were, fortunate in having 
Wattle Park, an eastern suburban area of considerable extent, and 
one well supplied with gum-trees and wattles, accessible by tram 
fyom the city, I say “were” because the most bird-haunted portion 
of the reservation has recently become cluttered up with military 
tents, by reason of which it seems probable that nests in the area 
during the spring mow at hand will be relatively few. 

The portion af the Park to be discussed here is a strip of 
territory at the eastern extremity. It ts only about 600 yards 
long by 300 yards wide, and iis trees consist of “natural” eucalypts 
(inainly box) and planted wattles. Except for a few shrubs at a 
poiat where the Park adjoins a vegetable-garden, there is no under-~ 
growth that would readily accommodate blue wrens, scruh-wrens, 
etc., but grass grows abundantly enough to provide cover for at 
least one ground-nesting species. The only assured diversion is an 
eroded channel that sometimes carries a little water and thus occa~ 
sionally adds to the bird-list by accommodating a passing wader. 

Having in mind the smal!néss and. utiiformity of this particular 
section of the reservation, and recalling that many common birds 
that might well he there are not there, tr is remarkable how many 
species were recorded for the spot Jast spring and summer, and 
how many nests were found. The total number of species recorded 
during twelve casual visits extending over six months {August- 
January) was 38; and the number of species found breeding in 
the limited area in that period was 19, Neither of these fAgures 
Includes introduced birds, af which six species are found in or near 
the reservation. 

Taking the immigrants into account, it is always possible to 
record 20 to 30 species in the restricted area under notice (the 
East end) within an hour or two on-any bright day in high apring: 
that is, in a good season such as that of last year. Mr, A. 5S. Chalk 
(who was wy companion on most of the excursions} will tecall 
that he and J usually recorded more than 20 species on each visit in 
Octoter-November, and found most of them to be nesting. This, 
it will be agreed, 1s a healthy achievement for a mere section of 
a Melbourne park, particularly one that lacks shrubberies and which 
carries a considerable volume of human traffic. 

Several of the species which bred last year are birds whose nests 
are not often found within the gates of a city, They include the 
Regent Honeyeater, Scarlet Robin, Rufous Song-lark, Oriole, 
Shirike-tet, and Bronzewing Pigeon, On the other hand, several 
comunon species Which might have been expected to visic the area 
have not been seen, and certain others which ‘Jooked in” failed 
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to nest there. For example, I have searched yainsy in the Park 
(on the kontecl acquaintance of two seasons) for the Tawny 
Frogmnouth, for Pardalotes, for Sittellas, and for other comman 
birds which should be suited by the trees of the area, But the 
absence of certain birds which test in hollows (e.g., Treecreepers), 
together with the fact that certain others of the same hahit (eg., 
Kookaburras) do not breed in the reservation, is not surprising, 
the point being that the few hollows available are monopolized by 
starlings or sparrows. Neésling-hoxes were erected in the Park 
a few years ago, but these have been allowed to fall to decay. 

Here, then, are notes made on 38 species recorded in the Eastern 
section of the Park in 12 visits paid during last spring and 
summer, together with one or two notes obtained on a few visits in 
the previous year: . 


Parrots—wNo Parrots are known to breed in the Park, but four species 
have heen recorded as casual visitors, Crimson Rosellas (Lowries) anil 
Red (Eastern) Rosellas have been seen once or twice; on Noyember 26 1. 
was surprised to see four Badgerigahs chattering their way through: the 
trees, and in January of this year a number of the pretty Swift Parrots 
were in the reservation for some days, BPoubtless one or two species of 
Lorikeets also are aceasional visitors to the gum-trecs, 


Flycatehers—Several pairs of Wagtails are constant to the area, ly 
September they begin ta weave their dainty nests, on borizontal branches 
of cither wattle: or gums, at heights varying from about 10 to 40 ft, Seven 
ur eight nests were found last spring. One pair appeared to have jour broods. 
Our second most familias flycateher, the Grey Fantail, is always present 
daring winter, but has not bees known to breed in the Park. Curiously, § 
bave no record of cither the Brown Flycatcher (Jacky Winter) of the 
Restless Flycatcher (Scissors-grinder}, Possibly there is rather much 
grass for Jacky Winter's purpose, and it may he that the luman traffic is. 100 
constant to allow the low-flying Restless Fiytatcher ta work in comfort. 
Tn any event the Brown Flycatcher is hot nearly as comnmon in Melbourne 
as in Svdney- 


Robins.—Two species are recorded. The Flame-brezst frequents neigh- 
Louring gardens and the fringes of the Park during winter. but disappears 
in spring, wheroas the Scarlet-breast, which strikes a brilliant colour-note 
against the gold of the wattles, stays to breed. As early as August 3 Jast 
ycar we were surprised to find a female Scarlet-breast sitting on three ages 
in a nest situated about 20 ft. aloft in a gum-tree. Thus pair nested again 
{in a wattle-tree) during September, but the nest was wrecked when the 
authorities, with their usual blindness to ihe rights of binds, decided to 
eliminate a number of trees. Tack of shrubs or undergrawth is probably 
the reasott why the Yelow Rebin is not found in the Park, 


Thornhills—Two species, the Yellow-tailed and Little Thornbills (Tits), 
appear to be “perrnanents.”’ The arez is im fact one of the few places near 
Melbourne where it is afways possible to And the dainty Litde Thorntiil. 
One at the customary “double-decker” nests of the Yellow-tail was found 
(built among pendulous leaves of a gum) itt Augwat. and several of the 
al ler nests of the Little Thornbill were found in wattles during September 

ctober, 


Honeyeaters—Five species of Honeyeaters are known to lsreed in the 
Park,, The Re Wattle-hird (fairly comme), the Brush Wattle-hinl (loss 
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dorimon), aid the Noisy Miner (common) nest in the forks of tall srum- 
trees, and the Wirite-plumed Honeyeater or Greenic (perhaps Fhe commonest 
bird in the area) suspends its fragile aest amid the leaves of eilber gums 
or wattles The fifth aienber of the group, the heautitul Regent Honey- 
eater, was an unexpected visitor; we ftamd its hark nest, on Septetnber 28 
uf Jast vear, ertuated ata height af about 12 ft. in the fork of a sapling. and 
in the nest were two Regent's eggs tozether with ane of the Paltid Cuckoo. 
I removed the Cuckoo's ege and also a tell-lale piece of cxlico attached ta 
the outside of the nest, and in due course one chick emerued, the secnnd ese 
being addfcd, The Wirds nested twice more after that, m each case at much 
higher elevations. T last saw them on January 21. ' 

Prssibly one or two other Honeyeaters. such us the Yellow-wing, Spinebili, 
and Black-cap, alsa frequent ihe Park at tines, but the five named nye the 
only anes | haye seen there to date. 


Olive-backed Oriole,—Heariuge the rolling note of an Oriole near Mie 
eastern fence ati November 15, 1 followed the sound atid wns astonished to 
find 4 hest, containing two pretty crs, suspended in a drooping branch 
onty 7 ft, from the ground and within a few feet af a path, This was the 
Jawest sitwatiott for an Oriole’s nest withiu my krowlelge—and yer the bird 
had a choier of many lofty trees. On November 29 there were two few-born 
chicks iia the nest; and within a week or so hath youngsters were well-gtown 
and very npisy. calling incessanély in a curious high-pitchetl tone and opening 
thei? beaks at a lolich to disclose gapes of bright maroon. Four days later 
one young bird was sitting up and calling loudly; the other babe hard 
vanished. A weelr later again (December 20) the remaining youny Oriole 
had left the Nest, upon which an cxamination of the cradle explained the 
mystery of dhe missing bahe—it was crushed into the bottem of the nest, 
apparently having beets smothered by its brother, The test when taken, 
apart was found to We constructed of fibre and string. Incidentally, duying 
the hrooding period the rolling cull of one or other parent was ireety heard. 
but fran the time the chicks appeared the omly parental nite was a harsh 
“charr.” The family disappeared soon after the youne bird left the mest 
A surtqus delight was that in site: of the semi-exposed condition of the 
nest neither of the parental Oujoles ever became at all resoneited to humanity 
they Hew away, aud stayed away, whenever the nest Was approached-_ 


Rafons Song-lark.—Alihough you might expect to sce an occasional Quaal 
or Pépit in the area, the Rofous Song-lark seems to be the only! growad- 
hestita bird Lo breed in the Patk, Two or Ukree pairs alived in the spring 
nf 1940 and stayed several months, but al) searching failed to reveal a nest— 
the ime bird was rettless and noisy (apparently acting as a decay) while 
the female was sttalthy anf lent, Eventually, of Noverther 24, T followed 
a jeniale carrying food and found a fledgling—hy stepping an it, 

In micl-Septernber af 1941 Sony-lirks reappeared in the grassy casterir 
Portion of the Park and soon the place was ringing with the lnsistent sang 
of the male bard as he flew from tree to tree or trom tree ta groumd, On the 
ovenmg of Octoher 14, as I was watching Wood-swallows, my wife beran 
saltiteriug across grass near a path. and when a bird rase a fow yards 
away she searched about and found two young Song-larks in w cosy nest 
built of fine grasses and lined with horsehair. This was the first mest of the 
kind [ had seen for many years, Five days later we found the test tom out 
and the chicks lying nrutilated and dead. Possihly the culorrt wis a Magpic 
Tr Jatee visits 1 watchel a femalé Song-fark more ¢han once, and each time 
she misled me by descending fram a tree to a profitless spot. A very canny 
bird. she wag algo distinctly versatilé—apatt from seekine food om the 
ground, she sometimes caught flict in the air, and several thee she clang 
to the sides ol trees aud also scampered along horizontal branches. The wile 
descended near by on two decasions antl darted at her, hit did not attenypt 
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to do any work. His chief domestic service seems to be akia te that wf ihe 
lyrebird—singing. 

On November 15, after finding same LO occupied nests (of varions species) 
an the trees, we capped the performace by stumbling upon twa nests cf the 
Song-lark, One oolttained ibroe afd the other Wyo young, new-born 1) each 
tare. Both nests were extremety well hidden in grassy depressions and we 
should not have found either but for the hurried flushing sf the parent 
The secdtid of these to nests Was only about 20 yards vram the spat where 
the first nest (of Octoher 19) had been found. As far as could he ascer+ 
itined, the chicks im both of the later wests came to grief, but as late a5 
December 13 there were stall two male birds singing lushly and one was 
observed chasing a female—apparently nesting was still in progress. Indeed, 
on Jatitary 1. hetween 8 and 9 pam, (summer-timé) a song-lark was still 
te be heard in moderate song and two females were noted carryfig food 
aid uttering irritable charring notes, These calls, by the way, appear to 
he niore or [ess constant with the female Song-larks, and, like the continudl 
chatter of the male {which is distinctly refreshing when firsl heard) they 
can become very tedious. T lastsaw Song-larks in the aurea on January 10, 

The larger Black-breasted Song-Jark (that hird with the extraordmary 
rattling voice) should ajso be listed for the Parl, since it occurred in an 
adjacenc vegetable-garden in 1940 and crossed the fenee at times. This 
large Song-lark is known to be a polygamist, and [T sometimes wonder if 
the same qiractice prevails with the Rufous Soog-lark- 

With the addition of the British Skylark in open Gelds lose by, three 
farks are recisrded ior the area. 


Wonod-swallows,—Three species of these graceful "skimmoers” frequented 
the: Park last year. ‘The Dusky Wood-swallow, mutt sidentary of the 
group, was to be seen at wittevals during the cooler montos, and during 
springtime, both in 194) and '41, several pairs wove their flimsy wests inte 
forks and bark-crevices of Various gum-irees; one neat among bark jutting 
fram the side of a tree was ofty 311, trom the ground A dew pairs of 
White-hrowed Wood-swallows appeared ii the area in Noveniber of ‘40, 
hut apparently did mot test there. Ln the spring at '4], however, beth the 
White-browed apd Masked Wood-swallows Nohoured the Park with thelr 
presence and the Whiteshraws remained to breed. 

1 saw the beautiful visitors first an Octoher 1[9—some 50 White-brows and 
perhaps 20 of the Masked species. A quaster-ceulury agu both of these 
dirds wsed to he regular October visitors to Victoria. but their movements 
appear to have changed considerably of late. At all events, this was the 
-first time E had seen the Masked birds (handsome in their soft-ereys and 
blacks] for about 2 years, and J rejoiced accordingly. You can never 
depend, however, on ihe movetnents of these capridious birds—four days 
alter thetr arrival all thr: Masked Wood-swallaws had disappeared and pily 
ane or two jiairs of White-brows remained. A week later a fair number 
ot White-hrows returned to the area, together wit one pair of the Masked 
birds, By mid-Novernber the White-brows began to breed (placng their 
Aimsy nests at various heights fram perhaps i to 50¥t.) and one pair or 
wigther continued into the mew year, Possibly 10 pairs sested in the Park 
between mid-November and the end nf January, after which al! disappeared, 
1 regret the incenstancy of the elusive Masked ‘birds, but it was at least 
Tefreshing to have seen the graceful farms and to have heard again the 
scalding chatter, 

Ry the way, on the evening of January 10 this year L heard Dusky Wuod- 
&wellows calling’ plaintively and saw twa clingme te the rome) bark in 
fren-forks, as (howyth making themselves the basis of one af the bee-bike 
“swarms' of jhe species, Do the male bicds camip in this mannor in the 
breeding season? : 
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Crested Shrike-tit—When paying a hurried visit to the Park am the 
first “official” day of spring (September 1} last yeas, 1 casually imitated the 
whistle of the vellaw-breasted Shrike-tit, with the result thal a bird was 
revealed sitting on eggs in a nest some 20 ft. up in the top of a sapling This 
meant that Suilding began about mid-August, the earliest record | have 
for the species, When the chicks left the mest we had i cut down ard 
found it to be the usual finely-wover structure of shredded bark, fibre, and 
spider-webbing {ihe very model of a tree-top cradle} with the tips of 
branchlets nipped off above if, apparently for the purposes af light Is 
mid-November a pair af Shrike-tits, possibly the same couple, was seen 
with young on the wig, and on November 29 I found another Shrile-tit’s 
nest in a 25-foot-high trecstop; the spot was about 200 yards from the 
curlicr pne, A week or so later the feriale was again seen to be. sitting 
on this mest and the male was tending Lwo well-grown young iw a tree nearby. 
The nest was still being tended an December 13. [ am jnclmed to think 
that all these observations relate to the one pair af Shrike-tits, which would 
mean that they hed ihece or perhaps four broods, beginawg in August and 
continuing to December. 


Whistlers, ete—-I have not known a Whistler to breed i the Park, but 
the fernale of the Golder-hreast, which Has a habit of wairdering in solitary 
fashion during winter (see Maleship Heith Birds), is sametimes to be observed 
among the wattles in the cool months. Curiously, on August 3 of 1941 1 
saw & female of the Golden-breast and 2 female of the Rufcus-breast m the 
one Iree—close to occupied nests of the Scarlet Robin and Yeillow-tailerl 
Thornhill, The White-winged Triller has been reported from the area, but 
T have not seer i there. Noe baye 1 known the Grey Thrush to bread in 
the Park, although a pair is sometinws scen and ome fin August) a bird 
was observed squattmyg in an old nest of a Miner and singing softly mean- 
While* The Blue Jay (Cuckoo-shrike) is another visitor to the spot int 
late winter and spring, and doubttess jd breeds in the lofty gurti-trees. 


Crow-shrikes.—Several pairs of White-backed Magpies are mare or less 
permarient ‘'over-lords" of the area. They do not seem to molest humanity— 
eyen small Woys—to ality extent, and they themselves are mot molested ii 
breeding-time, possibly because their stick nests are always situated near the 
tops of the loftiest trees. Together with the Yellow-tailed Thornbiils, the 
Magpies are the earfiest breeders, beginning at the end of July. Their 
smaller and equally assertive relatives, the Grey Butcher-birds, are also to 
be found in the Park throughout most of the year. Early iv August of 1940 
we watched a pair of Butcher-birds that appeared to be building 1wo nests 
al the one time. They were wrenching small dry sticks off trees and 
discarding those that broke off short. The male bird sang ot a melodious 
gurgle while sitting in and shaping the nest of his choice. Assuming that 
there was @ difference of opinion between the pair as ta whieh site should 
be selected, the male bird wan the argument, for a week or lwo later the 
female was seen brooding eggs in the west which he had shaped, the other 
nest Being left unfinished. 


Other Species —Birds not discussed in the foregoing notes may be men 
tioned briefly, as follows: Several pairs of Bronzewing Pigeons inhabit the 
Park and nests nay always be four in spring and surmmer; the bird has & 
habit of “freezing” when sitting on a branch, but sometimes #t bohs its head 
aixl emits = curious stactate “ooming” that suggests a mochanical coe 
trivance The duly water-birds iidted were a White-necked Heron ant 
(once) a pair-ot Landrails that scampered along the channel, Several pairs 


* Thi “squrtiing’ in disuded nests appeurn to fo practiced nnvemedically, owed 
in early ayring. Ry varinos Mpdy. In Angqust, 1043, T sow Kall a dozen Creeniee 
cht Into Bn ald nect of the Moxple-lark, one after the other, and equnt there for 
a acronis 
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of Magpic-larks are constant to the area and their shapely mud nests may 
always be seen in springtime. No Cirkoos have been noted, bur donbtless 
the little Bronze species and the Fantailed Cuckoo occasionally pay calls,* 
and the fact that the Pallid Cuckoo docs so is indicated by the finding of its 
egg. in the nest of a Honeyeater. At various times the high-pitched call of 
the tiny Mistletoe-bird is heard, and ance in August a female was observed 
deeditiy otv mistletoe, berries which we had not noticed until catching sight 
of her; the specics has not, however, beet) known to build rts dainty nest in 
the reservation. 

Other hirdy on the list for the section under notice are the Kookaburra, 
Welcome Swallow, Silvereye, and (at the south-eastern boundary) the Blue 
Wren, Members of the Hawk group have been noted fying over, but I 
have not seen one alight. The hist could he increased, no doubt, hy abserya- 
tions in the more open, western portions of the Parle, 


"Since this wis written i have seen (Auguet 22) a Frntailed Cuckoo in the rres- 
It had seized « laree caterplilar and was making what my companim, Mr, L. G6. 
Lutse, described as ‘a fireetlass job.” This record beings the livt of apecics observed 
ot the Esstern end of the Park to 29. 


BORA GROUND NEAR RUBY CREEK, N,S.W. 
By C_C. Towce, n-a., Eastwood, N.S.W- 


A Bora geotind of the aborigines tas been located near Ruby 
Creek in the extreme north-eastern part of N.S,W, (Parish of 
Ruby, County of Buller). It is situated partly on the western 
end of a ridge around which Ruby Creek meanders and partly 
om the low ground near the creek, The road from Stanthorpe, 
Queensland, i9 Amosfield, N.S.W., crosses Ruby Creck two miles 
east of the gate on the boundary between the two States. The 
ridge on and below which the Bora ground is situated is one 
mile north of this road at a distance of one and a hali miles from 
the boundary gate, Stanthorpe, the nearest important town, is 
six miles to the westward. 

The Bora ground consists of two circular moutids of earth 
connected by a path approximately G00 yards long (Fig. 1). It 
has been arranged in an almost due north-south direction. Both 
circles are in a good state of preservation, although they have 
nat been used for very many years. Each has a well-formed 
opening from which the connecting path leads straight out towards 
the circle at the opposite end. This path, which is about five feet 
wide on the low ground, may even now be followed from the one 
eircle to the ather without any great difficulty for almost the 
whole of its length. It runs for a considerable distance in an 
zlmost straight line and then deviates slightly to avoid granite 
outcrops on the hillside. I am unable to state whether the width 
of the path is the same throtighout, 

The mound of earth forming the larger circle at the northern 
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end of the arrangement is on the low ground half a mile from 
Ruby. Creek, It is one foot in height and eight feet across. It 
encloses a circular area 49 feet in diameter which has been 

- scooped out, saticer-like, to a depth of 18 inches below the level 
of the ground. The opening in the mound is 10 feet wide. 

A short distance from this circle the path begins to ascend a 
gentle slope for 300 yards. From there it climbs more steeply 
to the top of the ridge, 300 feet above Ruby Creek. It Jeads 
straight to the entrance of the smasJer circle, which has been placed 
on- some flat ground immediately overlooking the ascent. The 


Fig. 1, Diagram showing the arrangement of the Bora Ground: a, b, circular 
mounds of earth: c, f, trees drom which hark was removed; d, ¢, small 
clusters of stones. 


a 


- mound of earth forming this circle is one foot in. height and six 
feet across. ~ 1t encloses a circular area 41 feet in diameter, which 
has been scooped out to a depth of one foot below the level of the 
ground, The opening in this mound is nine feet wide. 

Within -this circle there were until recent years two small 
clusters.of stones (Fig. 1, d, e). About four years ago a rumour 
spread locally that the skeletal remains of aborigines rested in 
the ground under the stones. Thereupon someone removed them 
and dug two small holes in the ground. ‘The stones are still 
lying near the holes. Skeletal remains were not found. 

. A few feet from the circular mound and in line with the stone 
clusters, a sheet of bark, 6 ft. by 14 ft., has been removed from 
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atree, (Hig. 1, i.) The exposed surface of the wood, which faces 
the sorth, has now almost rotted away and it is not possible to 
state whether any sacred designs or other markings had been 
cut into it- On the opposite side of the circle a knotted piece of 
bark has been removed from a tree, (Fig, 1, ¢.) Tt would have 
heen a suitable receptacle for holding liquids. Mathews! states 
that amongst the Kamilaroi hark vessels were used at the Bora 
ceremonies far holding hurtan blood. No other trees in the 
vicimty of the Bora greund show evidence of having been touched 
by the aborigines for any purpose. ; 

In this brief description of the Bora ground at Ruby -Creek, 
we can, I am sure, recognize a well laid aut ground of the kind 
which was widely used by the aborigines for initiation ceremonies 
over a great part of ‘south-eastern Atistralia. Several such 
grounds have been located in extreme south-eastern Queensland.* 
Although the ceremonies held al such sites had much in common, 
they varied considerally in detail from one focaljty to another, 
Many years ago, when the Bora ceremonies were held regularly, 
several eye-witnesses described in more or less detail the use made 
af the Bora grounds. Some of these descriptions are applicable 
te the ground at Ruby Creek. . 

The larger circle below the ridge is situated in the open forest. 
The ceremonies which took place there were usually attended by 
all members of the tribe present for the occasion. The path up 
the hill passes by maty granite masses, some of witch, because 
of their peculiar shapes or for other reasons, may have had 
significarice in the ceremonies To the aborigmes rock-rnasses 
frequently had significance in their myths or in their secret life. 
The circle on the top of the ridge is surrounded by dense bush, 
aud there are some Jarge granite outcrops in the vicinicy. It ts 
in every way a secluded place, At this citcle, the secret ceremonies 
connected with initiations taak place, 

I doubt whether the two small clusters of stones jn the circle 
on the ridge (Fig. 1, d, e) should be regarded as ceremonial 
objects in themselves, Each consisted of about half a dozen stones 
lying close together on the surface of the ground. IL seems more 
probable that they were placed there to prop up ceremonial objects, 
They were lying in positions where tt was customary in some 
localities to place such objects as decorated saplings. A drawing* 
of a Bora ground at Moreton Bay, which was made by Survevor- 
General Oxley in the year 1824; shows that objects of some kind 
were placed in the same relative positions. Unfortunately, it docs 
not show clearly what the objects were, but they were probably 
the trees referred to in the drawing as being "fantastically crowned 
at the suit,” Mathews in 1896 stated that he had seer 
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upturned saplings with their roots intact placed in similar positions 
by the Kamilaroi and adjacent tribes. Tom Petrie* saw the same 
practice amongst the tribes near Brishane and Moreton Bay jn 
the early days of the settlement. He stated that there was one 
upturned tree placed in the centre of the circle. 

All that now remains at Ruby Creek is, however, only a part 
of the total arrangements made by the aborigines for the holding 
of the Bora ceremonies. In preparation for such ceremonies, 
many sacred designs were drawn on the surface of the ground; 
sometimes they were cut into the trees nearby; monnds of earth 
of great size were formed in the likeness of the tribal heroes; 
and other mounds were fotmned to. represent animals and objects 
sacred to the tribe. Mathews* records that during the intervals 
between ceremonies, the younger initiated men went the rounds 
of the Bora ground. © They examined with care the different 
ceremonial! objects, the significance of which was explained to them 
by the old anen, 

Finally, as to the significance of the ceremonies which tonk 
piace at the Bora grounds, Mathews® says: ‘The Bora is a great 
educational institution for the admission of the yatiths of the 
tribes to the privileges, duties and obligations of manhood, . , - 
The youths who are jnitiated are carefully instructed by the old 
men in their traditions—their morat and religious codes—and 
the laws of consanguinily and intermarriage, , ..” 

So far as I could ascerdain, the Bora ground at Ruby Creel 
was used for the last time almost SC years ago. At the present 
time there are trees 40 feet in height growing within the circular 
mounds. The soi) of the locality consists of a disintegrated 
granite atid the surface of the ground is well covered with grass. 
Perhaps these conditions may accotint to some extent for the 
preservation of the two mounds over such a long period of time, 

Many ground-edge stone axes have been found in the neighbour- 
hood, but not i close proximity to the Bora ground. 

Acknowledgment.—J desire to thank Mr, Henry Simpson, of 
Aymiens, Queensland, who drew my attention to the existence of 
the Bora grourid, and who assisted me in many ways. 
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CONFUSED TAXONOMY IN THE OZOTHAMNUS 
SECTION OF HELICHRYSUM, 
AND 1T5 RECTIFICATION 


ly P. I. Morgis and J. A. Wictis, o.se., 
National Herbarium of Victoria, 


I. Istropuction , 
The tall shrubby Australian “everlastings” referable to Robert 
Brown's genus Ozothammus have some 30 representatives in the 
Canmonwealth; one-fifth ate restricted to mountain and/or 
alpine stations atid this group has proved a stitmbling block to 
more than, one ivestigator—the manner in which species have ‘ 
been variously reduced, resurrected, synonymised or otherwise 
juggled is ample evidence of the endless transitions which connect 
them all, makmyg positive delimitation of species extremely difficult: 

The whole is apparently a complex stili actively evolving, and 
it would seem a question either of considering the principal 
entitics as valid species or of lumping them together as variants 
of a single one: in the latter instance we are still faced with the 
problem of what to do with those forms which grade insensilly ~ 
into several other species typical of the coast aid lowlands, 

We think the mest logical procedure is to retain. specific rank 
for five of the six montane Qzvthumne as described it 1. Radway’s 
Tasnmiian Hlora (1903), viz; Osothamnns thyrsodeus, Bach- 
houst, antennaria, Hookers, and selagineides, keeping up ledsfolins 
(the sixth) as a variety of the lowland resmarinifolius, which was 
done by J. R, Tovey and P. F, Morns in Proceedings of the 
Royal Saciely of Victoria, vol, 34 (1922), p. 211—although 
fedsfoliws has in general shorter, stiffer, smoother leaves and 
wider flower heads than rosmarinifolins, we find the type specimens 
of each too similar for specific. separation—and giving due regard 
to correct citation when these epithets are transferred to the genus 
Helichrysunt, 


Tl, Names to se Reyecren (Larger Homonyas, &Tc.) 
In 1923 Tovey and Morris published in the above-named 
journal four alterations to the nomericlaturé of the Ozothamnus 
group, as follow: 
1. Hehkchrysum Backhousti, F.v.M, 1866 
to Hl. cuncifokium (D.C.) comb, now. (based on Cassinia 
cunetfoha 1837). 

2. Helichrysum baccharoides, F.vy.M. 1886 (misprint for 1856) 
to H. lepidophyllwm (D.C.) comb. nov. (based on 
Baccharis lepidophylla 1837). - 
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. 3 Helichrysum cuncifolium, F.iviM. 1866 
to H. oblongdolunt, comb. nov. (misprint for ‘not, 
nov.’’), 
4. Helichrysum lepidephyllum, F.v.M. 1866 
to H, Staetzianum, comb. now. (misprint for "nom. navy,""), 


Aduiittedly, the 1905 Rules of the Vienna Botanical Congress, 
upon which the authors based theiy findings, did noe give such 
patent direction in the matter of homonyms as article G1 of the 
1930 "Rules ef Nomenclature, which aneqiiyocally states that later 
homenyms are illegitimate and must be rejected if the original 
combination were validly published. 

In cases 3 and 4, the epithets “cunetfolitan” and “lepidophyitant”’ 
(West Aust.) were quite validly published and applied nnder 
Helichrysum by Mueller in Benthan’s flora Australiensts, vol. 3 
(1866), and they must on no account be superseded; the new 
names of oblongifolium and Steetzianum respectively cannot he 
upheld. 

In case 1, the new combination of A. cunefolum (D.C.) Tovey 
and Murris is a later homonym of the properly published H. 
curerfoliuim, Fv.M, (an entirely different plant) and must te 
dropped in favour of H, Backhousti (Hk-£.) F.v.M. ex Benth. 

In case 2, the position is similar and the later homonym, J, 
lepidophyllwm (D.C.) Tovey and Morris, cannot stand, This 
plant was published in Flora Australensis as H. baccharoides 
(nom. nov.j, but there is a still older epithet available, viz., 
“Hookers” (from Osothamnns Hookeri, Sond. 1852), Druce 
made the correct combination Helichryswn Hookeri in 1917 and 
his binary must be accepted, 


WJ, Iscusston or CerTAINn SPecIEs AND SPECIMENS, 
with Descrrrtion or A New Variety 


In the Melbourne Flerbarium there is only one sheer which 
agrees perfectly with the type fragment of Lahillardiére's ““Eupa- 
torivim rosmaniufoline.” housed there (cobwebby rugulose leaves 
and narrow heads}; it is a C. Stuart (1857) collection from 
Recherche Bay, Tasmania—not far from the actual type locality. 

As one ascends Mount Wellington from the Derwent estuary, 
there seents to be 2 gradual transition from Helichrysum rosmarini- 
folttss to varicty /Jedifolisee at the’ summit, where climatic 
inclemency may account for the thicker and more rigid folage of 
the latter. We have no true led:foliue in Victoria, and matenal 
so determined at the State Herbarium is referable to the almost 
round-leaved Jf, Backhoustt, which is frequent on Hotham, 
Feathertop, and most other high alps, although the first record 
(1887) was from the head of the Loddon River in western 
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Victoria, at a considerably lower elevation. Despite Ewart's 
anission of Backhousi? from the Flora of Victoria (1930) two 
forms occur here, as well as in Tasmania—the typical with rather 
broad heads of pale woolly bracts, and a form With jarrow 
glabrescent heads of ruddy purple hue. 

Osathammnus ericifolius was reduced to a variety of O. rosimurint- 
folius by Rodway (1903), yet the Mount Wellington specimens 
which he forwarded to Methoume, as typical, are the counterpart 
of type var. Jedifolinmt; Hooker's figure of O. orictfofius in Flora 
Tasmaniag (1860) also appears ta be no more thau a rather 
short-leaved form of fedifohwm, and we therefore feel justified in 
merging the former with the laller variety. 

* Cammon in southern Tasmama, whence Stuart secured exccllent 
material from Southport district (Nos. 1430 and 143), Feb,, 1856), 
is a variant of rosmarinifoltum, with smaller heads of a beautiful 
rosy-purple shade and very narrow, scahrid leaves. Styart wrote 
“var. roseus” on his label, and his plant is unquestionably the 
var. brevifolia, well portrayed in colour hy joseph Hooker (plate 
54, Flora Tasmaniae), who states: “may be the Osothamnnus 
purpurascens D.C. Prode. TV. 165, but the leaves are not described 
as minutely Jaspid.’ Hooker's caution impelled him to create a 
new epithet, “brevifolia” rather than accept De Candolle's pur- 
purascens, the Gunn type of which he had apparently never scen. 
We have nat seeu Gunn's collection esther, but are convinced that 
it-wasthe very purplish form which Stuart and Milligan discovered 
tater—De Candalle could eastly have overlooked the leat asperities. 

In Victoria the same scabrid varicty occurs at Lilydale, Curdie's 
River (Otway}, Genoa (W. Hunter, Jan., 1942), Delegete River, 
and probably other Gippsland streams near the coast, but with 
us leaves are longer and the purple colouration of the involucral 
lracts seers entirely to be lacking; nevertheless, our only choice 
is to keep up the varietal nante purpurascens (D.C.) Benth., even 
though inept, for the representative of Helichryswin rosmarini- 
foltune in this State: what we have been calling “variety pur- 
purascens’ here ss a mountain colowr-form either of A. thyrsoideuue 
or of A. Backhowst (mentioned already). 

We now establish the binomial Hatichrysum thyrsotdeum (D.C) 
comb. nov.; this plant is recognizable on account of its smooth, 
linear. dark green feaves, drooping habit, copious snow-white 
lateral flower clusters which tend to be secund, and long, petaloid 
tips to the upper involucral bracts {quite half the length of each 
head is white and petaloid}. H, thyrsoidewni is widely distributed 
from Inwtand stations to the highest alps in Tasmania, Victoria 
(bemg the “rosinacinifotium” as generally understood}, and New 
South Wales, where it extends at Icast as far north as Jenolan 
Caves; the trusses of blossom carried to the very tips of gracefully 
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weeping branches suggest “Cascade Everlasting” as an appropmate 
vernacular. ; 

Helichrysum Heekeri (Sond.) Druce, “Alpine Everlasting.” 
is frequent above 4,500 feet, in the three south-eastern States, 
but on Tasmanian niountains occurs a curious form with slightly 
larger, less appressed, arid decidedly woolly leaves, a sheet of 
which from Sieber’s Herbariuut (collector Theadore Siemssen, 
V.D.L. 1838) carries the following handwriting . 


“broximea Osothamna lepidophyllo, Ilkf., a gua differre 
wdetur: folius paulo majoribus, minus arcte appressis.” 


Here we have au adequate Latin diagnosis for a new variety wf 
#. Haokeri, to which we give the name var. expanst{ofinm, on 
account of jts more spreading leaves; as type we choose Dr. C, 5. 
Sutton's collection No. 2661 fran Cradle Mountain, Fel), 1919— 
incorrectly labelled FZ. rosmantiefoliuin var. ericifolimite m Ube 
National Tlerbarram of Victoria, 

A particularly interesting sheet at Melhourne hears speciniens 
from Munyang Mountains (N.S.W.), Bogong and Mount Wel- 
lington (Victona), though from which place Mueller collected 
which sample is unfortunately not indicated, He called them all 
“purpurascens,” but one is undoubtedly AY. Gack/ousit, while the 
other twa bear a strong resemblance to 1. Hooker, var. oxpans- 
fotium (var. nov.) from Tasmania (albeit with prominent ventral 
leaf-ribs) ; we wonder if they represent a condition mlterimediate 
between Backhousii and Hookeri?—only further observation in the 
field can settle this, ; 

Yet another problem: what tu do with Aehclrysuie Gunnit, of 
Norther: Tasmania? Rudway keys out the “Coast Everlasting” 
A. cinerenim from 27. Gunn on the criterion of “bracts without 
white spreading tips,” but many true cuterensm collections from 
Victorian shores exhibit quite preminent petaloid extensions to 
the inner involucral bracts. Hooker remarks: “imuch reserbles 
O. terbinatus D.C. (nuw relegated to synonymy under A. 
cinereumt (Lab.) Piv.M.}, but cayitula are smaller and narrower, 
the leaves sharp-pointed, and the radiating apices of the inner 
involucral scales longer,” and we cannot avoid the opinion that 
a critical examination of Gunn's type (sand humunocks at George- 
town) \would reveal this species as differmg in no essential detail 
from the abundant and variable ceneremer, 

The only specimen Jabelled “HK. Ganon” (by Mueller) at Mel. 
bourne is fram Southport; the leaves are by no means ‘‘slarp- 
pointed,” and the small heads definitely remind one of rosmarint- 
folixim—it is probably another of those innmmerable transition 
forms which are most difficult to place. 
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We feel that the foregoing remarks should help to clear the 
way for a imere accurate tabulation of the section Osofhemnns: 
and the corrections necessary in Ewarst's #lora of Ficteria, p. 1139, 
are! 
1. For Helchrysum oblongifeliums Tovey and Morris, read 
FA. cuneifoitn. To¥.M. 

2. For H, lepidophylium (D.C) Tovey and Morris, read 
H, Hooker: (Sond.) Druce. 

3, Add 4, Backhoustt (Hk.£) FiviM. ex Benth., “Round-leaf 
Everlasting.” (Alpine, often with purplish capitula,) 

4. Add H. thevrsoidew (D-C.) comb. nov. "Cascade Ever- 
lasting." (Hitherto passing as reomavinifolixe: in Victoria.) 
Restrict H. resmarinifoliwm (Lab.) Less in Victoria ta the 
variety purpurascens (D.C) Benth —a lowland plant. which 
is rarely “purple” this side of Bass Strait. 
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SHOULD CORMORANTS BE ATTACKED? 


Recent paragraphs in Melbourne newspapers indicate that Northeote 
anglers are planning a drive on Cormorants alpng the Yarra upstreany 
From Heidelberg, atid are to approach the Fisheries and Game Departmet 
for assistance in obtaining ammutition. “There 1s very httle doubt,” the 
anelers say, “that Cormorants are taking a heavy tall of fish,” : 

The trouble #bout all such charges is that they are based merely on guess- 
work. [Las high time that fishermen gave aver these slipstiod meihods and 
exainined the Carinorant problem in the light of actual researeh, They might 
well berin by studying the report made on the subject by Mr, G. Mack, of 
the National Museum, in No. 12 of the Memmrs of the Museum. After 
examination of a large number af Cormorants’ stomachs and consideration 
ot other factors, Mr. Mack reached the conclusion that neither the Corinorant 
nor any other particular organism (apart from mam) is respansible for the 
deterioration of fish in the Gippsland Lakes. It all gets back to an upsetting 
of the hatural balance. "So lovg as we cominve in otir ways,” Mr Mack 
says, “tinkering occasionally with effects instead of dealing with) causes 
30 long will we continne to reap disaster for ourselves and those wha follow.” 

Having studied Mr. Mack's report, the anglers might then turn to at) 
article published by Dr. D, L. Serventy in the Fm of November, 1938 
In this they wall find detailed records of the results of an examination of 
the food of Cormorants i) W.A. In all, 441 birds (representing four species) 
were examined, and it was found in almost every instance that valuable 
estwarine food fishes were wot preved upon, but that the birds’ faced con- 
sisted verv fergely af the uon-cdible but abundant small fishes like the 

rtaid gabbleguts (Apegan), the gobies, hardyhead, smaff cobbler, ancl 

ullrout. This, of course, is not due to conscious: selection on. the part of 
the birds, but to the fact that they take the spenes which are caught wath 
the least effort and which arc present in the greatest abundance. Having 
shown that fishes which form the mainstay of the Cormorant populatian 
in the area examined are not of economic importaneé, Dr. Serventy adds: 
"Tt is possible that the birds are doing material good, This is quite apart 
from the function which they may perform as scavengers in removmg weak 
oe sickly fishes,” 

Such evidence, it inay be sugwested, is rather more substantial than thie 
airy charges of Northcote anglers: ABC 
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A NEW SPECIES OF SCTIZAEA 
Ry N, A, Wexerietn, Genoa, Victoria. 

Schizaca. aspera spaov. Frondes fertiles widinesac vel frurcotac vol 
dickatamac, 1-8 capita fertitin: frondes steviles taupe davintares, Frountinn 
segmenta plang asperula, Pomalac sorfferad grechte appyesine (wtgi(sti- 
lisowres cihatee, 

Distributions New South Wales, Victoris, New Zealand; and reported 
fran) Tasmania, New Caledonia and Sauth Australia. 

Typical plant about 9 inches high, densely tufted, with several short 
dichotomously divided farshzped barren fronds (with up fo 16 tips), and 
a few Jonger somewhut linear fertile fronds which are twice or three bifd 
sa as to bea up ta eight soriferous heads. Frond seaments fattened, aringd 
with. numerous tiny short upward-pointing whitish prickles, especially mm 
barren fronds Soriferous Heads 4 to 4 in, long and $ to 4 in, broad; 
soriferous pinnules few €5 to 10 pairs), entire or rarely bifid, erect ai! 
eppressed in two rows and fringed with long fine cilia. Sporaugia sisal 
and numerous. Rarely, plauts aré reduced tw a féw undivided or bifid 
fertile frands with larger, more aoreegularly-formed heads. 

Fairly plentiful throughout southern Croajingolong on fiats covered with 
Noutharrhaca hastily (Genoa. Betka, Wingan, Thorra and McKenzic 
Rivers, Newton’s Creck and Marlo); and at Hens Creek, S.E. NLS.Wu.- 
N. A. Wakefield, 1938-41. (Part of this type collection lias been lodged 
at the Melhourwe National Herbarium.) Atso—Victoriac Port Phillin. 
Howitt, 1887; Brighton, Maieller, 1852; do, 1884; C. French; Sandringham, 
Fine, 1895. and Anglesea, May, 1935, €, French, Jor,; Mentone, Reader, 
March, 1885; River Yarra, Minchin; Mount William, D. Sullivan, 1382. 
New South Wales: Towards Twofold Bay and Mount Imlay, F. Mueller, 
Sept., 1860; Port Jackson, Sieber, Ro Brown: Clareanve River, T. Wilcox. 
New Zealand: North Isiand, Audrew Sinclair, (See also below.) (The 
above records are based on Melbourne National Herbarium specimens.) 
South Australia: Reported fram Encounter Ray. 

From Sydney National Herbarium, Miss A. T. Melyaine wrote in March. 
1941: A number of other specitpens fabelled bifde i one collections are a 
roud match for your uncertain specimens, and their range is from Tasmania 
to Sydney, and in New Caledonia and New Zealand.” 

Synonyms: “Scétzarm dichotoma var bifida” PF. Mueller, fig. Kew tn 
the System of Victorian Plots, vol, 2 (18959), p. 132; and listed an p, 50 
as “SW. bifida (3. dichetoma partly) . . - stalks of the fertile fronds ance, 
twice or aftener divided into linear rather flat segments.” “Sclzeca bifida, 
fronds rough and forked’ A, J. Ewaet, Flora of fictarin (1930). “S.. 
bifida,» fronds more ov less rough, .. unbranched specimens disdinguisted 
fram 5S. fistiosa by the rough feel of the ‘stalles',” Mew Zealoud Feros, 
hy TT. B. Dobbre, p. 356, fe. p 987; Cheeseman, Manual New Zealand 
Flore. “8. bifida” (partim) Rodway ia Flora of Pusmonia, “S. bifiate'™ 
N. A. Wakefield, fig., Vic. Nat, vit, p, 66, July, $940. Not S. bifide 
(Willd.) Sw. nor $. Dickotoma (12) Sm. 7 

The true itentity of S. bifida is discussed hereunder: 

The earhest description availatle in Atistralia is in Synopses Fiticrnr 
(1806), in which Swart? wrate; "5, bifida, fronde muda fitfarme compressa 
bifida, poribus appendicularem securdis evectivsentis subguindenis; Wilt 
Acrastichwm dit hotonmn Cay. tract. T301, no, 584. Willd, (Act, el, Moguul, 
Erf. 1802) +343 Nova Holiandia” Bentham enlarged on this outhne int 
vol. ? of Flora Anstraliousis (1877), in which he deseribed S. bifida as 
"Fronds terete. 9-13 in. high, once forked at or below the onidile ar rarely 
undivided. Spike of the fertile ones + to 2 in. long. the soriferous pinnules 
very nimerous aud closely packed, narrow-linear, 3-4 lines long, fringed 
with long cia. Sporecdses often 20 pairs smaller dhan in S. fistuosa.” 
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antl twumerous. Rarely, plauts are reduced to a few unilivided or bifid 

S_ bifida ranges from Queensland througl) New South Wales and Victorta 
to Tasmania (and possihty South Agstralia), Wltustrated under its right 
name by Bajley in Litiograpis of Oucensiand Ferns, and as S, fistilosa by 
N, A, Wakeheld, Mic. Not., ols, 1940, Western Victanan and Tasmanian 
specimens of 5S. bifida have tronds only 2-3 is. high and undivided, while 
i more congemal conditions, fronds ara ip to 2 {L, high and sorietimes 
twice bifid, Both species are very varisble throughour their respective 
ranges, but can be identified satisfactorily by the above descriptions, (See 
also Vic. Nat, July, 1940.) 

Mueller apparently considered the present 5. asperuia az 3 form of 
-5, dichotoma, which is mt some ways very similar but haz slightly snvailer 
soriferous heads and Alatier frond segmetits; the two are very distinct 
ia Habit aid range. In discussing the new form, Miss Melvaloe wrote! 
"At first I segarded it as a depauperate southern form of 3, aichalmua, 
but the occurrence of typical aichotome as well as this uncertain form 
both in the suburbs of Sydney discredit this opinion," ; 

The Australian S. dichotome (as fgured in "Liths. of Q'land Ferns" and 
os described im Fi. duste.) ranges Jrom Sydney to Queensland and North 
Australia, and has large fau-shaped fronds repeatedly dichotomous so as Ww 
bear up to 100 odd soriferous heads when fertile, The other Victorian 
species, S. fixtufosa, has fine terete undivided fronds with long narrow heads 
hearing miumerous short denticulate-fringed pinnules. (See fl Aust. jor 
description and Dobbie’s NW, Zeal, Ferns tor figure.) , 


< THE WONDER-LILY GF BEENAK 
By Jawes H. Wiritts, National Herbarium, Melhouvile 

"Old Beenak is a hasket upside down,” smae Mrs. Olga Waller in her 
booklet of the Dandenoug aborigital legends, and rulv enough raneralists 
kaye picked up more than one treasure (rare plants and precious stones) 
Scattered around the edge of the "bastet.” Beenak Parish sprawls over a 
erantic thass, dividing off the Yarra, Latrobe and Bunyip waters, ten or 
more miles North-cast of Gembrook, The raintall as figh (about 30 inj and 
the whole area dissected by steep gullics which; until the tragic fires of 
1926, 1932 and 1939, were covered with magnificent staids of large-sze 
wdeslyyts—Ash, Silyertop and Messmate, 

Even to-day relics ed former grandour survive in sheltered pockets. Here 
flourish venerable old beech trees (Nithofagns) draped to the ground with 
#piphyti¢ mosses and hepatics, their massive trunks suppartiag half a dozen 
twrmarkable fing! that L have seeitupon ao other host—eg, spotipy Polypurns 
pulehorsinmis \¢ a gem oF fietiest crimson, while Cyvldria Guns hangs like 
clusters of white grapes irom the smaller branches; here also, on wet sand, 
spammed with niica flecks, near the beech-shaded margm of sireams, grow 
tyamy forests of the palm-like. mosses, {ypnadeudron and Mutadeidron, 
heightened low add again hy fronds of the uncommon Hairy Shield Fern 
(Palystichnum hispid). Our one tree Grevillea (G. Barklyana) is a 
rarity endemic along the Bunyip tributaries just cast of Beenak, while the 
lively Mountain Beauty, Balm Mint-bush, Fairy Fan-fower, Fieldia, Trun- 
cate Phebalium, and Pink Boronia (loltiest im the genus} are all found 
hereabouts. 

Small wonder that my pulse quickened when @ Fortstry appointaent 
brought me to Jive and labour near these mountains for three years! Every 
trip out Beenak way inight yield a hotanical surprise, and mast of them 
did; But all my exciternents fade im compatisan with the discovery of 
ASTELIA NERVOSA. Tecked away m cool bogey heads of a few myrtle- 
beech gullies, colonies of this big bly lad for alrnast a cemury eluded the 
¢ye of hotanisis, Mucller included. Our only other Astelia is a high alpine 
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of insignificant proportions, but the Beenak plant sometimes attains a heaght 
ai six leet, its broad-channeled, bright green foliage invested beneath with 
silvery wool, At berry time, ax 1 first came actoss it ia MuCeae’s Creek 
(near the Beenak tin mine), it is mdecd a glorious spectacle, the persistent 
awers cularge during fruition and when the ripe, vivid orange bernes {all 
they réveal fleshy chalices—pale yellow and “eved” like primrose Lloors. 
Excepting the arborescent Gruss-trees (Xanlhorrhaa), ihe other member 
of Victorian, Lilced can approach it in statare. ( 

Realizing the affinities of my plant with the larger Astelias inhabiting 
New Zealand. tussock grasslanis, I forwarded ample maternal ta the 
Dowition hotanist, wha pronounced it distinct from any form known to 
lum. Dr. Skottsherg, Swedish monographer of this crrewm-Antarctic genus, 
later handled dried specimens and wrete, ‘should he classified as a distinct 
variety of A, weyvesa, Wot as & new species"; he also drew attention to the 
close connection between the uew Viclarian record und A. nercosa war. 
chathomica—a long call from Chathain Fstsucds to Beenak! and there 
certainly ho other Australian localy on record, One may be forgive far 
entertuining’ 2 suspicion that the plant has been introduced irom its true 
New Zealand hame and is sow an escape in our mountain forest, but sucle 
a possibility is countered by the distinct morphological chtracters (chiefly 
in female flowers and seeds), the definite habitar in separated colomes, and 
the fact that old settlers of Beenak Parish remember it as being abundant 
in virgiia gullies when they pioneered the area last century. Nevertheless, 
such @ yery isolated outpost of a predominantly Now Zealatid type dehes 
explauation and is in truth conducive to wonder> there remains the tan- 
tahzing query, “Whenocer” 

Altogether I have located colonies in six different creeks, the most im= 
pressive being high up in the: wWeinity of “Y-sere rock’ at 2.300 feet. Alter 
much deliberation, [ published an avcount of the Tall Astelia in Kew 
Bulletin (No. 4/1939), ascribing to it the varietal epithet of “aistraliona"— 
apnarently the only large species in the Commonwealth. The type specimen, 
description, a photo. me sfin. and a good water-coluur portrayal trom nature 
were exhibited at the August meefing of this Cleb 


OVERSEAS CHRISTMAS MAIL 

The Deputy-Dircetor, Posts and Telegraphs, urges readers to post Clorist- 
mas mail to friends and relatives in the British Isles as early as possible 
and wet laier than the frst of October. Particular rare should be given to 
the packing of parcels to ertsure arrival an goed condition ‘ml the address 
should be prompiently written on the wrapper. Gilt parcels to civilians in 
the British [sles must not exceed 5 th. in weight and not more than 2 Th. 
of any one fowdstudt may Joe ciclosed in a parcel. A Custoins declaration 
mivt accompany each parcel and comiplete details of the coftents, such as 
weight and value of cach jtem, muse he given, All packets and parcels tor 
overséts destinations uxt be handed iu at 2 Post Office counter. 


DINGO AS POULTRY THIEF , 

[t is not geuerally known that dingaes (like foxes) are partial to poultry. 
Mrs. William Hill relates the following incideat -— 

Ducks were pened in at enclasnee containing a spring door: that is to 
say, 0 the door was shove in and (hen reltased it would mistantiy Slam 
shot. Gne morning a dino was discovered curled wp in a corner of the 
enclosure with several dead and some partly devdured ducks scattered about 
therein. Needless ta gay, (hat dango did net come out alive. T have heard 
af slingues killing calves, and have also been informed of thew anacking 
cows when calving. 

Harry Byres, Sydney 
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LIST OF EXCURSIONS, SEPTEMBE 


1942 Place, 


Sept. 12—Botame Gardens 
',, 26—North Balwyn, Sactiary 


Oct. 10—Frankston-Langwarrin 
«» 17--Bavswater-Ringwood 
» si—Burnley 
*Noay. Ralayealer wt Fivelvn- Lity- 
€ : 


14—_North Kew 
~ 21—Ettham 


*Dec. 6—Rickett’s Point 
» 32 Botanic Gardens 
1843, : 
Jai. 9—Ferntree Gully 
7-—A ltona 
Feb. G—-Lilydale 
{3—Domain 
20—Blackburn Lake 
Mar. G—River Yarra 
. 20—Botanic Gardens 
Apres 4—-Sth. Morang-Tlursthridge 
24-—KXeilor 
May 1—Melhourne 
. 13—Sherbroake Forest 
 22—Royal Park 
June = 5—Sherbrooke 


,» 12—Botahic Gardens 


‘ 


26—Zoological Gardens 


July) 3—Herbariun 


» WZ=National Museum 

» 24—-National Museum 

Aug. 7—Noational Museum 
21—Frankston 


Lisi of Excursions 


Subject. 


Wattles and Legumes 


Birds, Maimmals, 
Violets 
General 


Flora and Birds 
{B.0.C.) 
Grasses (combined 
with B.O,C) 
General 


Pond Lile 
Birds (B,O.C.) 
General 


Australian Dwarf 
Shrubs 


Ferns and Birds 
Shore-life, Wadiag 
Birds (B.0.C,) 

Geology 

Eucalypts | 

Bieds {B.0.C.) 

Social Afternoon gn 
Ferry 

Birds 

General 


Geology and Birds 
(B.0.C.) 


Building Stones 
Fongi and Lichens 


Geology 

TLyrehirds 

Australian Arboreal 
Vepetaton 

Classification of 
Animals 

Preservation of 
Botanical Material 

Authropology 

Concholory 

Bird Classification 

General 


Vict. Nat. 
Vol. LIK 


R, 1942-AUGUST, 1943 


Leader. 


Mr. PB. Bibby 


Mr. W.R. Maughate 
Mr. A. S. Chalk 
Mr. €. French 

Dr. C. 8. Sutton 


Mr, N. Lothian 
Mr. A. S. Chalk 


Mr. P. FL Morris 


Mr. A. C. Frostick 
Mr, R. G Painter 


Miss J. W, Raff 
Mr, A..S. Chalk 
Mr. P. C. Morrison 


Mr, H.C, F. Stewart 


Mr, A. J. Swaby 


Mr. & Mrs, J, J. 
Freame 


Mr. B.S. Colliver 
Mr. C. 11. Shewan 
Mr. A. S, Chalk 


Mr, HP, Dickins 
Mrs. V. H Miller 


Mr. F. 8. Colliver 
Mr. N. Lothian 


Mr. A. C. Frostick 
Mr. A. H. Chishuln 


Mr. A. €. Frostick 


aa. fe H, Willis 
Mr. P. Bibby 


Myr. F, S, Cofliver 
Mr. A. TI. Chishalin 


C. E. Stewart 


C.. Morrison , 
S. Colliver 


Mr. Hi. 


Mr. P- 
Mr. F. 


Mr. A. W. Jessep 
Mr. A. S. Kenyon 
Mr. C. Galriel 
Mr. G. Mack 
Mr. J. Hy Willis 
Mr, P, Bibby 


Tn addivon, two evening excursions dealing with Astronomy will take place, 
*Denotes a full-day Sunday excursion. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
The ordinary monthly meeting of the Club was held on Monday, 
September 14, 1942. The President (Mr. P. Crosbie Morrison) 
presided and there was a good attendance of members and friends. 


SUBJECT FOR THE EVENING 
An iNustrated lecture, “Beneficial Insects at Home and Abroad,” 
was given by Miss J. W. Raff, M.Sc, F.E.S. Miss Raff’s address 
was cordially appreciated. (A summary appears in this issue.) 


BUSINESS FROM THE MINUTES 

(a} It was announced that short paragraphs of general natural 
history interest were requured. 

(b) Attention was drawn {jo the note in the current Natyralist 
regarding cormorants. This note was published by request of the 
Committee. 

CORRESPONDENCE 
(a} Letter from Mr, D. H. Fleay, thanking members for kind- 


nesses shown to himself and Mrs. Fleay at the presentation of the 
Australian Natutal History Medallion. 


{b) Letter fram Mr. G, N. Hyam, thanking the Club for floral 
tribute sent to the funeral of Mrs, Hyam, 


REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 
Reports of Excursions were given as follows: Clarinda, Mrs. 
F. WW. Salau; Ivanhoe, Mr. Ivo C. Hammett; Botanic Gardens, 
Mr. P. Bibby. 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following were duly elected: As. Ordinary Members, Miss 
June Jeffress, Dr. F. Coran, Mr, S. Chambers; as Associate 
Meniber, Owen Singleton. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Forthcoming Excursions.—These were spoken to by their 
respective leaders. 
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EXHIBITS 

Mr. R. G, Patnter—Twenty-three species’ of garcden-grown 
native plants, including 4cacia Drionmondit, A. leprosa, Boronia 
heterophylla, B. megastigma, Brachysema lanceolata Dampicra 
lanccolata, Goodia tolifolia, Crevilfea lanigera, G. lavandwacca, 
G. oleatdes yar. andulacea, G, rasnuwinifolia, G. Tleloynoaataia, 
Hardenbergia Comptoniana H, monoplytla, Mécroiryrtis ciiatus, 
Olearia flavesgens, Phebaliuin squaniewn, Puftenaea Guainit, P. 
rehesa, Pimelea flava, P. flava, P. spathulatr, Rubus resacfolius 
florepleno, Engewa wmyrtifolia variegata, 


Mr, C. French—Seven species of garden-grown mative flowers, 
also original water-colour drawings (by C. C. Brittlebant) of 
insects helonging to the genus Tragocerws; aud including T, tei 
dopterus, one of the finest Victorian inseets from the Alps. 


Mr. H. P. Dickings—~Pamtings of native flowers grown by mem- 
bers of the Club. 


Mr. j. H. Willis—Septobastdimn Cleland, a remarkable 
feathery fungus growing on scale insects imbedded under the bark 
of the coinmon Tea-tree or Manuka. ‘Two new “Vegetable Cater- 
pillars” for Victoria; the first (Cardyceps Roberts) previously 
known only fron: New Zealand and Tasitania, the other apparently 
new to science, (Both callected by P, Fisch and family, Doncaster.) 


Mr, V, H. Miller—Orehids in Bloom: Dendrobium Beeklert, 
YD. clongafwm, DBD. faleorustrim, D. telvagoiun, Cypripedtin 
Harrisionust. 


HEATHLAND EXCURSION 


The excursion to the Clarinda heathlands on Saturday, August 27, was 
attended by about sixty members and frieuds. The day was reasonably 
fine, Acacia promiijens id full bloom’ was very attractive, other varieties 
being less advanced, Kawsea pedwveidleris grows abundantly here, but was 
not yet in bloon. A fungus-covered pine loy and srump were much admired. 
White traversing the heathlands several varieties of wildflowers were ¢o}- 
rail although it was roughly a duonth too early for a comprehensive 
display. 

The main species fowud in bloom were Mibbertia fascienlata, H. sericea, 
Correa rubra var. vires, Haveo heterophylla, Epacris intpressa. Pletyloliinta 
obtusaxgilum, Helichrysim scoparnun, Fl, somipappasian, Cvaspidra Richer, 
Davesiasicina, Kennedva prosirata, Ricinocarpus pinifatins, Pimelia huntilis, 
P. phyltcoides, Micraceris scupiyera, elcacta longifalta, A. saficina. A. stricta, 
A. diffusa, A. verticillata, and Fsoipagon ceratophylus, 

Orchids were represented by Plerosiylis mitans, Py, cancinna. Achuitbits 
veniformis, and Corybas diganemtets. 

On the damper section of the cotlecting gramd Gleicheiia circattfa— 
coral fern—is growing weil, but only a small portion was examined by 
some members. 

F. He Satau, 
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, BENEFICIAL INSECTS. 
(Portion of address to September mecting of FLN,C.) 
By Jawer W. Rare, M-Se., F.R.E,S. 


A general idee anrong many js that all insects are destructive 
and therefore must be regarded as non-beneficial, This idea is 
due, no doubt, to the great losses that have at times been sustained 
by growers of orchard trees and crops, as well as by holders of 
small garden plots. 

Let us look, however, at insects, as they are in nature in an 
undisturbed condition, atid one will soon realize how fat from 
the truth this, idea ts. : 

Tininense numbers of insects are used as food by birds and other 
animals, and the aquatic larvae of many kinds fonn the chief food 
of fishes. It is to man, however, that msects have been and stil) are 
of direct use. Our aborigines knew the value of such forms as 
bogong moths, honey-pot ants, witchety grubs, manna-producing 
insects and many others, Civilized man, iti times gone by, has made 
direct use of more than one kind, as for instance the cochineal 
imealy-bug, a sucking type of insect feeding naturally on Prickly 
Pear, The dried bodies of the females, when crushed, yielded the 
cochineal colouring matter used for culinary purposes. The lac 
insect, a type of scale insect infesting certain trees in tropical Indi, 
was at one time used for the production of shellac, this particular 
form yielding more waxy material than most other scale insects. 
Cantharadine, another insect product, has been used for medicinal 
purposes, the material heing secured from the crushed hadies of 
the cantharid beetle, Chief among insects used for man’s benefit, 
however, are, of course, the silkworm and ‘the honey-bec, the 
latter of major importance not anly for honey production but for 
its value in pollinating flowers. ; 

The orehardist is andeed indebted to insects for their nseful 
habits in more ways than is at first realized. This may he illus- 
trated by quoting the work of the minute fig-wasp (Slastophaga) 
in the cultivation of figs far the dried fig industry, Blestaptage 
ig a minute chalcid wasp that feeds and spends its life withity the 
fruit af the wild fig or caprifig in the Orient, and the story of how 
it came to be used in America and other countries is one ci great 
interest, 

In developing the Smyrna Ag industry in California, it was 
found that as the trees began to bear, the fruit fell betore reaching 
maturity, It was then recollected that in the Onent the custam 
was to have branches of the caprifig tied to the commercial varieties, 
so Smyrna was visited, and caprifig trees were obtained and taken 
to California, where they were established. But still the com- 
mercial figs dropped, On further investigation it was realized that 
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the caprifigs were of use only if they contained che fg wasp. Now, 
to appreciate the use of the wasp, it is necessary to be aware of 
the fact that the Smyrna fig contains im the interior of its fleshy 
receptacle (the edible portion of the fig) practically female flawers 
only, while the wild or caprifig contains both male and female 
flawers. 

- The wasp carries out its whole life-history in the caprifig, 
actually developing within the little female flowers which are 
grouped, incidentally, near the stalk end of the fig. The wasps 
emerge ftom the Aewers in the receplacle, move about the inside 
of the fig and endeavour to escape through the opening at the 
“eye” or apex of the {mit. Gn doing so they become covered with 
pollen from the staminate flowers which are grouped near the 
apex. On leaving the fig they fly about and enter Smyrna figs, 
searching fora suztable place in which to oviposit. In this way they 
naturally carry in pollen and so effect fertilization of the fig 
flowers, although these Smyrna flowers are not suitable for the 
wasp to oviposit in. Pollmation is apparently essential for the 
production of large fleshy fruits suitable for the dried fg industry, 
sy when the fig wasp became established in Califortia, there was 
two further trouble in. the production of fleshy figs. Blastophuaga is 
thercfore of inestimable value to the commercial grower, and most 
countries, Australia included, are now using it. 

Another illustration of a wasp being of importance to the - 
orchardist iy rhe case of the chaleid parasite of the woolly aphis 
of the apple. As is well known, this aphis 15 one of the worst pests 
wherever the apple is grown, and it is one of the most difficult te 
control by spraying, on account of its woolly covering, In American 
orchards, among the beneficial insects that appeared to be naturally 
assivling in reducing the numbers of this pest was the tninute wasp 
Aghelinns. It was therefore introduced, about 1922, into New 
Zealand and. liberated in the orchards; there jt became established 
and has exercised a wonderful contral aver the woolly aphis. The 
wasps lay their eggs in the bodies of the aphis, and the young feed 
there, reducing the hosts to mere hardened black “shells.” 

Aphelinus was Jater brought from New Zealand to Australia 
with sitnilar suecess. The apple-grower has now only ta apply to 
the State Agricultural Departments for the parasite, stating the 
number of trees in his orchard, and the extent of the aphis infes- 
tation, when apple-twigs carrying parasitized aplis will Le for- 
warded to him. These twigs should be huug or pisced in tins 
of damp sand about the orchard, and in due time Aphelings adults 
will emerge from the dried hodies of the aphis, They fly about 
searching [or fresh woolly colonies on whith to oviposit and so 
begin another generation. This minute chaleid wasp has proved 
of great value to the apple-grower. 

When sve come to consider the types of beneficial insects pene- 
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rally seen in gardens, orchards, or forests, we can place them 
roughly into two groups, viz., the predaceous type and the truly ~ 
parasitic type. OF the former, one immediately thinks of such 
forms as the hover fly or Syrphid, the ladybird, the praying mantis, 
and the green luce-wings; of the latter, ichneumonids, braconids, 
anu ehalcids such as Aphetinus. The predaceous forms are among 
the most useful in destroying large sumbers of destructive insects. 
Thus the common hover-fy {the brown- and yellow-banded fly 
seen hovering over plants in the sunshine) lays its eggs among 
aphis colonies. On hatching, the maggot seeks out the hest and 
sucks it dry, and in this way takes toll of large numbers of harmful 
itisects, 

The ladybird, both in its adult and larval stage. also reduces 
considerably the numbers of aphis, mealy-hugs and stale insects, 
and entomologists have taken advantage of their useful habits by 
introducing them into foreign countries to assist in the control 
of orchard pests. The introduction and establishment of the Aus- 
tralian ladybird, Cryptofeemus, into California. to cope with the 
citrus mealy-bug pest, met with great success, and the merhods 
adopted to breed up large numbers of the ladybird for liberation 
in the orchards may be mentioned here. The requirements for 
such breeding would be (a) large supplies of available host plant, 
(b} facilities fur producing heavy infestations of the particular 
pest, and (c) quick breeding methods, with sass production of 
the beneficial insect which is to feed on the pest- 

It was found in Califormiia that potato sprouts acted as a suitable 
host plant for the citrus mealy-bug. Long rooms were fitted with 
racks on which were placed trays of sprouting potatoes, these 
rooms being kept at the necessary humidity and temperature, When 
the sprouts had reached a suitable stage, they were infested with 
the mealy-buy, which was allowed to develop, and when the infes- 
lation was considered sufficiently heavy, Craiptolaemus ladybirds 
were introduced. These immediately laid eggs among the host 
insects, and the larvae, on hatching, fed on the mealy-bugs, When 
full-grown they found shelter for pupation in hands of hessian 
material that had been provided for the purpose: these were 
attached to the front of the trays and other suitable positions. 
Development continued successfully, and when the hectles emerged 
from the pupal stage, they were attracted by light to a cloth-covered 
window where they were casily collected, For distribution to the 
orchardist, gelatine capsules were used as containers, each holding 
ten ladyhirds. The numbers hberated would depend upon the 
number of citrus trees and the extent of the mealy-bug infestation. 

This mass production of Cryplolacmns has proved extremely 
successful and has given the citrus growers in Calilomia valuable 
aid in combating the mealy-bug pest. 
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ACROSS THE QWEN STANLEY RANGE* 
By C. ©, Simpson 

The chief object of my journey into the bush from Port Moresby 
was to pass over the Owen Stanley range of mountains and reach 
Kokoda, a Govertirnent station in the Norther Division. The 
Owen Stanley Range separates the Northern Division from the 
Central Division of British New Guinea. 

My party corsisted of twenty boys from the Sogeri and Moroka 
districts, who accompanied me through the whole of my travels. 
I had also, when marching, thirty carriers, whom we obtained 
locally in the different districts we visited. The carri¢rs were 
chiefly women, some of whom carried a baby, in addition to a 
load of thirty pounds, over steep and difficult hills, For the first 
few days we had abont filty people, in addition, following us for 
pleasure, 

On October 28, 1903, we started into the bush from Mr. Baltan- 
tine’s coffee plantation in Sogeri district, about thirty-five miles 
east and slightly north of Port Moresby, and 1,600 feet above sea- 
Jevel. Our destination was a cave at the base of Mount Onori, in 
a north-easterly direction, the cave probably being about 3,500 
feet aboye sea-level. By taking this direction we kept well to the 
east of the track in use to reach the gap int the Owen Stanley Range, 
and as far as the gap we were on tracks of which little is Known. 
Our march to Mount Oriori was chiefly through the Moroka district, 
the track at first passing through country consisting of blade grass 
and low scrub, ated then of high scrub and successive ridges. We 
travelled slowly, stoppmz ane whole day at a Moruka village on 
the way, and reaching Mount Oriorl on October 31, The villages 
in this district consist of five or six houses ot a cleared space on 
the sides of the hills, and were of the same type as those seen 
about Port Moresby—a hut on poles with a verandah in front, 
the hut being thatched with blade grass. Physically, the natives 
here are of a lighter buifd than thase met with at a higher elevation, 
They have prominent abdomens, and many have enlarged spleens, 
dije to the malaria, which is prevalent inthis district. My shooting 
boys brought in good specimens of four species of birds of paradise 
—Paradisea, raggient, Port Moresby Rifle-bird, Prilorlis inter- 
cedeas, The Magnificent Bird of Paradise, Diphylodes magnifica, 
and King Hied of Paradise, Cicinsmurus reguts, 

The birds of paradise are tracked by their cry, the native follaw- 
ing up the call til he is right under a bird. They are not often 
seen flying about, with the exception of the raggiana, which is 
frequently scen in the high trees in this distnet, and whose Joud 
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cry dominates the forest, Besides the birds of paradise we got 
three species at pigeans—a large blue pigeon, Carpophaga rubtensts, 
anda large and small bronze-wing pigeon. 

We arrived at the cave in Mt, Oriori October 34, but only 
remained one night, and did not go to the top af the mountain, 
as we were anxious to pustt on while the weather was fine, and 
intended making a longer stay in this neighbotirhood on our return. 
Leaving the cave, we proceeded up the Anoki Moia ridge. and 
camped oti.this ridge alter walking 24 hours in a westerly direc- 
tien. We remained here till Noventber 3, I think at an elevation 
of about 4,500 feet. Between this ridge and Mount Qriori was a 
rich valley with lofty trees, and quantities of wild fruit lying about 
on the ground. In this neighbourhood, in addition to the four 
species of birds of paradise already mentioned, we got five new 
ones—D'Alherti’s Bird of Paradise, Drepaxornts albertist, the 
Superb Bird of Paradise, Lophorine superba, Southern Six-plumed 
Bird of Paradise, Pavotia lawesi, the rare and beautiful Prince 
Rudoiph’s Bird of Paradise, Paradisornis rndalpit, and the large 
longtail, Epimachys ever The ory of the Southern Six-plumed 
or Sixpenny Bird of Paradise is almost exactly imitated by the 
native, 30 it is easily secured, the bitd answering the call of the 
hunter. / 

Farther wp the ridge IT had pomtec out to me the dancing 
ground of the Southern Six-plumed Bird of Paradise. It consisted 
of 4 space on the ridge cleared of moss and dead leaves, across 
which were three thiti branches within a foot of the ground and 
bare of leaves. The birds hop to atid fro Irom the branches to the 
ground whilst displaying theit plumes. We found three bower- 
birds’ play-grounds within a quarter af a-mile of camp, of which 
I was able to get good photographs, The play-ground consists of 
a dome-shaped mass of twigs, with two rounded openings which 
communicate. within. The space between the two openings is 
occlipied hy a flower garden, the bed of which is formed of the 
fibre.takeh from the stems of the tree ferns. Into this bed the bird 
sticks flowers. berries, bright-cofoured leaves, and bectles’ wings, 
renewing the flowers as they fade, In [ront of the twe openings fs 
a yard enclosed with twigs and strewn with large scarlet fruit, 
This type of play-grouud seems to be confined to an elevation of 
3,000 to 6,000 feet, and is usually situated on a slope just below 
a ridge. Above this elevation the play-ground is differently con- 
structed. In these play-grottnds I have never seen the feathers, 
shelis, and pebbles common in the play-grounds of some of the 
Australian bower-birds. 

Ou November 3 we proceeded up the Anoki Moia ridge till we 
gat to the summit, and then down the other side to Ovegenurr 
village, in the Eafa district, The valley above which the village 
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is situated is watered hy a tributary of the Rrown River. In this 
day’s qwarch we went about fifteen miles in a N.N,E. direction, the 
summit ot the ridge being, I think, about 6,000 feet above sea- 
level. We were walking most of the time on roots and mosses 
samé distance above the actual ground, 

The Eata tribesmen, wha met us half-way to take us to their 
village, are a very sturdy lot, being short, but with big bones and 
muscles and strong features, and there is great breadth between 
the eyes, contrasting with the more slender Merolka boys. These 
men wore che short kilt peculiar to the mountuineérs. composed of 
plaited ttative string or of strips of bark taken from trees grown 
in ther gardens, the kilt being about a foot long, Oregenemt 
village is prettily situated on a ridge, with handsome trees and 
trec-ierns resembling the Norfolk Island varicty growing close 


The arrangement of the dwellings in thie village is peculiar. At 
one side of the cleariig are the bachelors” quarters. consisting of 
two houses with a coyered-in space in'front. On the other side are 
quarters of the marred people and children. consisting af a nim- 
ber of tiny huts, in a row, completely separaced except [or a conunon 
roat which spatis the spaces between the huts and exterids for about 
sixty yards, 1 believe this type of building 1s uncommon in New 
Guinea. The gardens here are yery large, and contain quantities 
af taro, which appears to be much the niosi nulritious of the native 
foods. The natives say they can go all day on one meal of taro, 
but cannot do so on yams anid other foods; Where taro is plentiful 
the nalives genérally have a fine physique’ ; 

On November 7 we started for Kage, crossing the river {a 
trifmtary of the Brown) and ascending the upposite range. Before 
reaching the top of the range we passed through some low scrub 
und bamboos,*repurted to be 4 good hunting ground for the ?, 
rudolphi. On reaching the summit we travelled in-a north-east 
direction along ridges through scrub country, keeping the valley 
we had crossed on our [eft. and reaching the chief Géve's hoarse 
i the Kage district an the evening of November 7. The second 
day's march was very severe, being up aud down a succession of 
-very steep hills. The chief distributed food to ny party. With 
natural courtesy he served first of all the Moroka boys, who caine 
from 2 distance and were strahgers to him; then the Eafa people, 
who were friendly neighbours; and Jast.of all his own invited 
guests in the garden house. He presented his white wisttors 
with a roasted cuscus or opassum, which I was hungry enough 
to enjoy, J saw no real villages in this district, but there seems to 
be a large population. There were wooded ridges everywhere, 
which were studded’ with cleared spaces where there were gardens 
and native huts. 
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The next day, November 8. we rested in camp lo arrange our 
trip over the Owen Stanley Range, the gap im the range being 
close by, We slarted the next day, November 9, with ten of our 
boys, three local carriers, and Géve's son, having with us a nile, 
a shot gun, and revolver. We jntended trying to reach Kokoda 
statian in two days. On approaching the Iuroa River, which flows 
through this part of the range, we descended sharply through 
graves of hamboos, the cut ends of which, sticking up on the track, 
we had to be careful ta avoid. as they cut like a knife. On crossing 
the river we climbed a mountain and then came on the river the 
other side, We were able to cross the greater part of the river 
here by rocks, there being litle water. Where the water was deep 
and flowing swiftly there was a small bridge, about a foot wide, and 
composed of thin saplings loosely held together at the ends by 
loya cane. A false step on this bridge would probably mean a 
broken lez. As it was too Jate to get to Isurava village that night, 
we camped, and reached the village af 9 the next morning, 

The natives here almost all blacken thivir faces, with the excep- 
tion of a line down the centre of the face. Many wear their hair 
in little, short ringlets. The tail of the tree-climbing kaugaroo is 
a fuvourite article af adornment. A piece of bamboo i: placed in 
the hole in each ear, and through this the end of a tail-is thrust, 
presenting the appearance of a whisker ou vuch side of the face, 
We now found that Géve's son had aever been further than Isurava, 
and did not know the way to Kokoda, but luckily an Isurava 
native with a-fuge cassowary plume hea¢d-dress and forbidding 
blackened fage consented to act as guide. The first few mites [ram 
Isurava were terribly rough for rapid walking, the track being on 
the steep slope of a mountain. One was continually tripping or 
slipping over loose stones, slippery rocks, Jugs, creepers, and roots 
hidden on the track, and where the scrub was low one’s hat or 
clothes were frequently canght in the tendrils of the wild raspberry. 
The streains were sparmed with slippery logs, often some height 
ahove the water, which J had to cress with great care, though the 
nalives got over quickly enough with their bare feet. 

We had been travelling at a great rare in out desire to reach the 
station hefore nighéfall, hut without result, the Rat being covered 
with lofty trees, which excluded all view of the country, and we 
were obliged to camp for the night. The boys were knocked up 
with sort feet From rocks and feech-bites. and disheartened at not 
reaching the station, all finding themselves in a country unknown 
to them. After some trouble we found the track the next moming, 
and reached the station at 11 a.m. 

Kokurla station is situated about 1,000 feet above sea-level, an 
a slight elevation above ihe siirrounding flat country, and has a 
very large garden, beautifully kept, and containing chiefly taro, 
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We were very kindly received and assisted by the officers of the 
station. I wished I had taken my trade and stores through with 
me, so that I could have travelled about this country. There were 
more birds and butterflies than on the other side, and the Marquis 
Raggsi's Bird of Paradise and the Goura Pigeon are slightly dif- 
ferent. The country on the way to Kokoda was strewn with fruits 
of various shapes and sizes and of the snost brilliant colours, very 
tempting to the eye, but all those I tasted had a disagreeable flavour, 
and many made the sputunt froth, 

We only remained at Kokoda one day, starting back on Novem- 
ber 12, and reaching Kage by the same route on November 14, 
where we found the stores and trade safe, In our ivareh over the 
main range, [ think the highest point we reached was about 8,000 
feet above the sea-level. The ridges at this elevation are still 
covered with trees, which are smaller, and there is not so much 
tundergrowth. 

When camping at this elevation and having our tea, there were 
two females of the small long-tailed Princess Stephatue’s Bird of 
Paradise, Astrapia stephauia, feeding over our heads in a pandanus 
tree, and IT have seen in this locality as many as six of these birds 
feeding in a single tree, They are easily seen, but make very little 
noise, Not more than = twittering. The large longtail, Epimachnus 
meyert, met with at the same elevation, if not so common, but is 
easily tracked by its cry, which somewhat resembles the roll of a 
kettledrum, 

I saw here a bower-bird’s play-ground, which differs fram the 
one already described. Jt has the shape of a saucer, about a yard 
in diameter, and composed of moss, In the centre of the saucer 
and round the stem of a bush is placed a hundle of twigs. I have 
seer three of this kind of play-ground, all being, I think, aver 
6,000 fect above sea-level. 

Geéve killed a pig the night after our return, and there was a 
feast, the Kage tribesmen, who have fine vorces, singing far into 
the night—gardening songs, I think. Their voices are powertul, 
and messages are carried a long way very quickly by calling out 
from ridge to ndge. The distribution of hair on the bodies of some 
of these mountaitieéers is peculiar, there being little tufts of hair 
all over the back. I believe this distribution of hair ig extremely ~ 
fare amongst the races of man. 

On November 20 we left for Oregenumu Village, returning by 
a different route to this village. Going in a southerly direction 
we reached Ajgulaugau, an Eafa village situated in a rich flat 
with hills all round. There ts a palm tree here remarkable for its 
height, being nearly twice the height of (he forest trees, which are 
large here. 

We heard here tor the first time of the massacre of Ekiri Village, 
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20 miles in land from Port Moresby, nineteen people being mur- 
dered, The massacre had taken place about two weeks previously, 
but had been concealed from us by the natives amongst whom we 
were. 

On reaching Gregenumu Village we camped for-three days on 
a tidge above the village, chiefly to see if we could get any more 
specimens of Prince Rudolph’s Bird of Paradise, Paredisornis 
rudalphi, There was a lot of low, thick scrub on the ridge, and 
dense masses of bamboos, with larger trees on the slopes. On the 
last day I crawled into the thickest part of the scrub, and to my 
surprise the female of the rare Prince Rudolph's Bird of Paradise 
came flying round my head, We found the nest on a small tree 
hidden by the lower serub, If the bird bad not shown the way it 
would have been quite impossible to have fotind the nest, A native 
climbed the tree and brought down a young bird almost ready to 
leave the nest. We replaced the bird. The boy said the nest was 
composed of twigs. I believe this is the first time the nest has ever 
been found. The young bird almost exactly resembled the adult 
female, 

During the wet weather, of which we had a good deal at this 
camp, the boys would employ themselves making arm bracelets from 
the fibre taken from the stems of ferns, which are very neatly 
plaited. The particular fern they were using grows to a height 
of 20 feet in the scrub. They utually put into the bracelet in 
addition a few strands taker from the stems of orchids, the orchid 
stem being first baked in a piece of bamboo till it turns the desired 
golden colour. 

On reaching the neighbourhood of Mount Orion we stopped 
for three days on a sigarloaf-shaped mountain in a cave formed 
by a huge overhanging rock and commanding a fine view of @ 
gorge and of a mountain on the opposite side. The Moroka boys 
were very glad to be back in their own district, but were not so 
energetic as they had been, preferring to sit about and chew their 
beloved betel nut, which they had not been able to obtain in the 
Bafa and Kage districts, or to recount tales of their dommgs on 
the main range. 

In this district we got five Tree-climbing Kangaroos, which were 
larget than those in ithe Melbourne Museum. To secure this 
animal a native climbs the tree and drives it out to a fatout 
branch, and as the native keeps approsching the animal drops to 
the ground, where it is clubbed. We got here wallabies, cuscuses, 
seruh turkeys, Manucodes, 2 Cat-bird, a hornbill, five different 
species of parrots, and a Cassowary's ege. é 

On jeaving the cave we travelled to Barikoro. a small village 
six miles north-east of Sogeri Coffee Plantation. From this village 
there was an extensive view of a valley extending to the north- 
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cast, watered partly by the Laloki River and partly by the Kemp 
Welsh, beyand which were densely-wooded ridges as-far as the 
maiu range. We remained here for one week, chiefly to get some 
more specimens af the cotmmonér birds of paradise met with at a 
lower elevation, but all were out of plumage, so we gave up shoot- 
ing them after the first three days. 

We arrived safely at Port Moresby December 13, having been 
away in the bush for nearly seven weeks. 

We had shot eleven species of birds of paradise, eleven species 
of pigeons, six parrots. and many other birds, antong which the 
following have not already been mentioned: Lorine erythrothoraz, 
Charmosyna stelle, Peltops blainwillet, and Hencophaps albijrons, 
I collected thirty-one species of birds’ eggs, and seventy species of 
butterflies and moths, most of which were large and bright- 
coloured, 7 

As there appeared to be'a difference of opinion amongst people 
I had spoken to in port as to the nature of the food of the lirds of 
paradise, I opened the crops of each species we shot and examined 
the contents. The Raggianas had pulp of an orange-coloured fruit, 
called by the natives varyio, in their crops, sometimes other fruit, 
and occasionally a tree grasshopper. The crop of a King bird can- 
tained wild banana pulp and seeds; that of the Rifle-bird comained 
in one case vety hard, large seeds, and in another soit fruit and a 
tree grasshopper. The other birds all had various kinds of fruit 
in their crops and sometimes a tree grasshopper, with the excep- 
tion of a large longtail, Epiimachus meyeri, whose crap contained 
what looked like moss, Another large longtat!] had berries i its 
¢rop almost exactly resembling the common English blackberry. 

The Raggiana has a special tree where the males congregate to 
dance. The Six-plumed and Mapificent have dancing grounds, 
which I have already described. I helieve the other species of birds 
of paradise in this district do not congregate in one tree, but dance 
and display their plumes in any tree, 

Many of the rarer birds of paradise appear only’ to have one 

Anthony once found in a pandanus tree the nest of the 
Twelve-wired bird, Seleucides nigricans, which contained only one 
egg. The nest of Prince Rudolph’s Bird of Paradise, Paradisornts 
rudoiphi, which we found coutained only one young one, One of 
my boys, Marria, once foind the nest of the Magnificent contain- 
ing only one egg, which the bird hatched, I helieve the Raggiana, 
which is very common, bas three eggs. We were fortunate in having 
a drought while in the mountains, a3 these regions have a terrible 
repsttation for rain. ' 
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POLLINATION OF SALVA REGELIANA 
By Evite Coteman, Blackburn, Vic. 


Whether grown for their bright colours, as bee or bird lures, 
for culmary use, or as meat border-plants, Salvias pay a handsome 
footing. 

A happy garden friendship with Salvia reqeltana made me wish 
to learn scmerhing of its history, for it is cerzunly one of the most 
itleresting plants in an important family. It is not listed in any 
seed catalogue (English. American or Australian) known to me; 
nurserymen of whom I have made inquiries do not know it, Mr, 
Willis tells me that there is neither specimen nor description of 
it at the National Herbarium; but a reference in Jndex Kewensis 
places it as a native of the Caucasus, first described in 1866, 

Yet it is a Salvia which ments a place in any garden, not only 
for its beauty, but for the ease with which its marvellous: pollinary 
mechanism may be followed. Without the use of a lens oné sees 
the movement and changed positions of stamens and stigina which 
effect cross-pollination. . 

My seeds of S. regeltana were sent to me from Chelsea Physic 
Garden, London, by the Director, Mr. G, Robinson. (now of 
Oxford), whe kitew of my interest tn pollination, Since watching 
the fowers for several seasons 1 have realized its usefulness to 
Chelsea Garden, which is no longer the ‘‘Apothecaries Garden,” 
but, for the last forty years has functioned as a Botanic Garden 
attached ta the Culleges, Polytechnics, and schools of London, 
supplying reaching and examination material, It is a Salvia with 
attractive amethyst flowers of about the same size as those of the 
well-known culinary Sage, but produced mn greatly larger numbers, 
cavering stems 2 feet in-Jength—fowers that are very. attractive 
to bees. Over a long flowering period they are visited for both 
nectar and pollen, fram the opening of the first fower to the last. 

One cannut fail to note that visiting bees have a patch of pale 
pollen_on the thorax, “\s an insect enters a Mower, with effortless 
ease in this Salvia, anthers are clearly seen to descend from the 
hood, sinking inte the bee's hairy thorax. It is just as though two 
fingers of a hanri reached down to hold her firmly while she drains 
the nectar that lused her into the flower, As she backs out, and 
the “‘frngers’’ mse, one notes that more pollen has beer Ieft on 
her already well-dusted thorax. 

One may see her now enter an older flower in which the forked 
stigma has grown downward toward the throat of the Aower, When 
she pushes into the opening the receptive inner surfaces of the 
stigma are brushed hy the bee’s polien-duslty thorex and cannot 
fail to pather up the vital praing that are to ensure fertile seeds. 

One sees the same thing happen in a hundred flowers—not one 
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will she miss—and as a result of her good work every flower will 
set seed, There could be no finer plant for bee-pasturage. Not 
only are nectar and pollen produced in abundance, but, more im- 
portant still, the stores may be harvested with a minimum of wasted 

- time. Instead of flying from plant to plant in search of the colour 
she is exploiting the bee has only to work from flower to Aower 
on thé same stem, Usually nectar-gatherers da not collect pollen, 
but sometimes, as one may see, a bee combines both offices. 


Salvia. regcliana stamens striking bee's thorax. Right: Section of 
flower showing one stamén in “seady" position, and as moved hy bec. 


Many pollen-gatherers appear to enter the “taverns” for refresh- 
ment, and probably bear away full sacs of nectar for the hive. One 
may see them at white heat scratching away at the spent anthers 
until not a grain of pollen is left, pausing for a moment on a leaf 
te moisten and pack it into pollen-baskets, smoothing it into the 
rounded heaps which are such a familiar sight in flowery gardens. 

No one: can fail to remark the beauty of a contrivance which 
ensures that pollen may only be scraped. from the anthers after 
the stamens are spent and no longer spring back into the hood. 
The pollen is so abundant that the bee does not always trouble to 
smooth her heaps, but carries them away “in the rough.” 

As one tries to follow the movements of her legs in removing 
pollen from her hairy coat one is ready to believe that they far 
surpass the human hand in the range and perfection of the work 
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they perform. To watch it is “to live in the very spirit of wonder," 

The bee is often so loaded, cither with pollen or nectar, that she 
tolls over in attempting to “take off for the hive. Seeing her 
eagerness and tireless expendilure of energy one fecls no surprise 
that her life is so short, : 

Salvia regeliana is a perential which may be increased by root 
division as well as from seed, The stems, as well as the petioles, 
midribs and veins of leaves are tinted grape-purple, A beauriful 
feature is the cone-shaped-growth of the budding inflorescence, 
also purple tinged. It is certainly a charming plant to bave in the 
garden, especially where there are children to learn something of 
the marriage of flowers. 

In this garden it forms a background fo a line of lavender, kept 
low by clipping, in front of which is a border of catup, The three 
make delightful summer pictures. 

As Salvia regeliane is not procurable. through the ordinary 
sources our seeds have been donated to the Red Cross, They will 
he supplied at 1/- per packet, plus 14d. postage. 


PRESERVATION OF NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


The current (August, 1942) issue of Aankid, the official journal of the 
Anthropological Socicties of Australia, announces a commendable project 
for the preservation of a fine series of aboriginal rock-caryings in New 
South Wales. Ata time when so much destruction goes on, this news will 
arouse a gtateful interest. The plan, which deserves a. wider publicity, 
follows 2 splendid gift of ten acres of ground ou Mangrove Mountain, neat 
Gosford, where the extensive group of carvings ts situated, The owner 
of the land, Mr. Peter J. F. Howe, has generously agreed to revert it tu’ 
the Crow, free of cost, so that the permanency of the native carvings can 
be assured. Steps are- being iaken ta vest the land in the “Peter Howe 
Trust! The reserved areca will also serve as a survey base for other rock- 
carvings in the locality to be adequately recorded and protected by members 
of the New South Wales Anthropological Society. Visitors will he per- 
mitted atcess to the site. 

FAL.C.ES. 


PIPEFISHES—SYNGATIUNAE 


Three pipefishes captured at Port Melbourne gave birth to Tamilies of 
26, 16 and 24 respectively. Attached to the last-barn, in each caye, was a 
long, narrow, transparent envelope, divided in a double row of tiny cone 
partments, in one af which a dead Baby fish was neatly coiled These sheaths 
were drawn around for about an liner before beme detached, - 


M. E.. Preame. 
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VICTORIAN LICHENS 
By P, Bissy, National Herbarium, Melbourne 

QOur first reeorcl of lichens’ beity cullected in Vietoria occurs jn 
1854, when Dr, Ferd. Mtieller made a collection from the vicinity 
of Sealer’s Caye. These he sent to Dr, Hampe for naming, A list 
wis subsequently published in Liinaed. as well as by Dr, Mueller 
in hig report to the Victorian Council. Some 31 lichens were 
named, many of which are in the National Herbarium, Melboume. 

Tn 1880 3 further list of 122 names was published by Dr. Krem- 
pelhuber in Der Verhandlngen dos Kats. Kaen. Zool, Bot, 
Gesellsch, Wien. These, sent by Dr, Mueller, were composed of 
collections made by various Victorian botanists. The same licheas 
were later inspected by Prof. Jean Mueller (Mull-Arg), who 
changed many of the names, Professor Mueller made a thorough 
exanvnatior of lichens im practically every country throughout the 
world and his deliberations constitute a wealth of literature on the 
subject, 

Others who have made collections of Victorian lichens are Mr. 
Ilugh Paton, Mrs. Martin, F. M,, Reader, C. French and Rev. 
F. R. M. Wilson; the last-named contributed more ta Victorian 
lichenology than anyone else. Tis descriptions of new lichens 
appear in the Prec. Royal Sortety of Victoria and the Victortan 
Naturalist. R, A. Bastow also made uti extensive collection, but 
hig chief study was mosses. In Mie, Nag, Vol. XXX (1914), Mr. 
Bastow published his "Notes on the Licher-flora of Victoria,” 
‘which seems to he the last work attempted in this State, 

General Morphology.—Lichens have a very remarkable struc- 
ture as, unlike most other plants, they have neither roots, stem 
nor leaves, although some ot the Parmelias and Cladonias have 
Jeaf-like thalli, They are the union of two distinct and dissimilar 
organisnis—iungal hyphae, which are usually a species of Ascomy- 
cete, and an alga, which may belong to Myrophyceae {bhie-green 
algae) or Chiorephyceae (bright green or yellow-green algae}. 
Each of these, the algae and the fungal hyphae, work for the 
beneht of the other, commonly known as symbiosis. 

Ii we cut @ section of the thallus, the vegetative part of higher 
lichens, we shall see it is composed of an outer layer or upper 
cortex, an algal layer of green algae vonidia, the medulla consisting 
of hyphal threads, and the lower cortex,-from which grow hair-lke 
structures, the means of attachment; these are called rhizinae. 

There are two types of fruiting bodies: 

(a) Perithecia in Pyrenocarpae, 
(b) Apothecsa in Gymnecar pac. 
_ The perithecium 13 a small globose body immersed in the thallus, 

Opening at the top by a pore, Tt is coniposed of an outer wall, 
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enclosing the hymenial tissue, asci and spores; the paraphyses or 
long sterile cells are very sparingly produced in a perithecia. 

The apothecia is an open concave or convex disc, made up as 
follows; the thalline margin or amphithecium, which may be the 
same colour as the disc (lecideine), or the same colour as the 
thallus (lecanorine). Inside this, at the base of the apothecia, is 
the hypothecium, which may be hyaline or brownish; and situated 
on this is the hymenium, consisting of the asci with their spores, 
and the sterile paraphyses which act as a protection to the asci. 

The spores, usually eight in number, are produced in the ascus 
by the fungal organism of the lichen, and on liberation can only 
produce a new lichen thallus by coming in contact with the par- 
ticular species of alga which was in the parent lichen. Spores are 
the means of identification of all lichen genera; some are brown, 
some hyaline and with various septation. 

Lichens may also be produced by soredia, which are masses of 
hyphae and algae occurring in foliose and fruticose lichens. Soredia, 
when carried by the wind or other means, find a favourable 
environment and commence to grow into a new lichen thallus, 
Fragmentation is another means of reproduction—a piece of the 
thallus breaks away and on finding suitable conditions also pro- 
duces a lichen thallus. 

The uses of lichens are various. Some are used for dyes. 
Cladonia rangiferina is eaten by the reindeer, hence the name 
“reindeer moss.” Some were used for medicine in the fifteenth 
century, Several lichens are used for food; Sturtevant, in Edible 
Plants, mentions Lecanora affitis and L. esculenta. Errera regards 
the latter as the manna mentioned in the Bible. Cetraria islandica 
is used by the people of Iceland and Norway; and Gyrophora 
muhlenbergia is regarded as agreeable and nutritious by the 
natives of the Arctic countries, However, it would seem they are 
used only when other foods are scarce. 

FIGURES FO ILLUSTRATIONS 
(AI! Figures greatly enlarged) 
1. A perithecium. 2. Mazaedia, the type of fruiting bodies in Calictum. 


3. Section through apothecium, central parts enlarged. 3a. Paraphyses. 
3b. Asci containing spores. 3c, Thalline margin. 3d. Hypothecium. 


3e. Upper cortex. 3. Gonidial layer. 3g. Lower cortex. 
3h. Rhizinae, 4. Lirellae fruiting bodies in Graphis, 
4a. Section through a lirella. 5. Thallus and apothecia of Parmetia. 


6. Thallus and apothecia of Lecanora. 
7. Podetia and squamules of Cladonta. 


NOTE ON SEED GERMINATION 


In October, 1938, fruits of Cyathodes acerosa (Crimson Berry, fam. 
Epacridaceac} were obtained at the Field Naturalists’ Wildflower Show, 
and were planted the following month. They germinated in the spring 
months of 1941, taking three years to germinate, R, G. Parvter, 
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THE SHORE SPLEENWORTS GF VICTORIA 
By N, A. Waxeriecn, Genoa, Victoria 


Aunong our mast unusual ferns are the two Shore Spleemvorts 
which are found on rocky coasts, and are uever away from the 
induence of salt spray. 

The Shore Spleenwort (Asplenivin sclerpprinn) has large 
whinsh-green fronds 2 feet or more long, with Jarge pinnae about 
3S inches long, pointed and deeply toothed with the sori lateral on 
the edges of the teeth, The Small Shore Spleenwort (4. obty- 
stunt) is dark-green and comparatively small, ofter verv tiny, 
with short, blunt, obtusely toothed lobes on which the son are by 
To means marginal. Younger fronds of 4. scleropriun show an 
approach to the state of 4. obhesatun; and, conversely, some large 
Syonds of the latter are oiten somewhat toothed as in the former, 
so that the forms are both variable and seen to he connected by 
intermediates. This would normally indicate thar we have but 
two varieties of the one species; ut such an arrangement is not 
possible for reasons which can be gleaned from Cheésejan's ' 
discussion: of certain forins of Asplenivor in New Zealand - 

“The New Zealaid species present exceptions) difficulties ta the student, 
on accoust al their extreme vartability and the mayer in which several of 
them are connected by Intermeifiate forms. Thus 40 ubtismmn and A. 
fieidian Not only mai into one another, but are connected by transitional 
varieties with 4, bulbiferias and 4. flaccid, 4, Kichardit almost merges 
with 4. flacerdvm on the one side and A. Hoekeriowia: on the other, while 
A, bulbeferwm and A. flaceidi, disdoct enough tt thetic ordiwary ‘states, 
are almost united by some of their aberrayt varieties. Wiih such a comptes 
network of variation it is Mot surprising that the specins are difficult of 
délimitation aud their characters arbitrary,” (Aaa, NZ LD 

Hooker considered 4. seluraprimm Caucklendicim) as a variety 
at A. facerdin; Moore plaved it as a variety of 4. Iucidrean; anc 
Christensen put it asa variety of A. oblusatwm, as it appears to be 
in Victoria and Tasmania. If any one of these combinations is to 
be accepted, then by similar reasoning all of the species already 
mentioned (and several others) must be combined under the one 
specific name, This combination did in fact constitute Mueller's 
As martinis; hut that arrangeniert was not approved of hy any 
subsequent botanist ot fern-lover. 

A paragraph from Dobhie’s New Zealand Ferus could weit be 
quoted here - 

“Sote argue that if two species are connected hy a serict of diterinediates 
they should be classed as one and the same species. That js to say, they 
should Ye differently treated Tron Lwo oilier species Where the iiitermediates 
jiave disappeared. This seeins to he harking back to the original eration 
theory. What we require is a convenient division pt the genus Into vertain 
<asily recognized groups.” 


So the best course is to deal with 4. sclerofriwn as Cheeseman 
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did when he wrote: “Its unusual appearance is so-distinet ... that 


] now consider the better course is to treat it as a separate species,” 
‘Thus, just as the Bass Strait Island fishermen recognize two Shore 
Spleenworis, so inust Victorian and Tasinamian botanists de so. 

Both species were originally described from New Zealand; but 
when 4. scleroprium. was found at Wilson's Promontory ii #885, 
Mueller listed at as A. wearfisin; and Bentham did not mention 
the farmer name ut hig Alora Australiensis, So m 1923-28, the 
PN CY, Census of Vietorian Plants incorreetly listed the main- 
land plant as AL abtusotten. In 1930, however, Ewart indicated 
this etror by referring ir-ta A. seleroprium, and in 1931 the 
F.N,C.Y, Plant Names Committee fell into line with: this correc- 
tion. In 1934, in the F.N,C.V. book on Vielorian Ferns, we have 
the first inkling of an addition to our fern Mora, fora secon] form 
is mentioned as found at Snake Island, though it was simply put 
down as 4. variation of 4. scleroprinm, Ewart, in 1936, was the first 
to recognize the tslaud fonn as 4. abtiesatwn, which he added to 
his Flora af Psetorin. 

A. scleroprivm, Homb, et Jaca, is found “in sheltered rocky 
cranmes near Biddy’s Camp, Wilsun's Promumtory (1927, 
AJ-E.)") and in New Zetland it is “alindant on the margins of 
woods dear the sea.” Tt is recorded also frou: Bass Strait Islancis, 
aud some 'lasmaniam specimens seem referable to it. 

A. obtusatum, Forst, was first reported for Victoria from 
islands of Bass Strait, near Wilsan’s Promontory, and was next 
discovered during the McCoy Society's visit of 1935-6 (a Lady 
Julia Percy Island near Portland. An additonal record—the frst 
for the Viesorian mainland—was made in January, 1942, when the 
writer found a patch of some scores of rather small plants on cliffs 
overlooking the sea along the coast a Jew thile’s south of Mailacoota 
Julct, Otherwise the species is known from New South Wales, 
Tasmatia and New Zealand, where it is, abundant though always 
maritine, 

The two forms are excellently described and iJustrated by 
Dobbie as A. abiusatuns (p. 232-3), and as 4, lucfduin var, selero- 
futem (p. 220-1), 


PAT.OLO WORMS 

Last December, at Altona, on sn facoming tide the rocl-pools wore 
swarming will) millions of small, greenish-brown worms about an inch 
long. The surrounding water way discoloured with eggs. Sonic specimens, 
on being taken home, were merely shrivelled skins, not worth preaerwng. 
LT can only compare the worms—on a siwller seale—with Lhe visitation of 
the Falala worms of the South Sens, winch are cagerly awaited cach 
October antl Novernber by the natives, who consider them a great delicacy. 


M, E Frraric. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The ordinary ameeting of the Club was held on October 12, 
1942, The President (Mr. P. Crosbie Morrison) pyresided-and 
about 80 members and friends attended. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The President announceél the death through an aeroplane 
accident of Mr. Chas. Fletcher, a country member, who was on 
active service with the fighting forces, Members stood in silence 
as a token of respect, 

The recent martiage of Miss Dorothy Sarovich, a well-known 
member, ta Mr, Frank Sides, the interstate cricketer, af present 
on Commando duties, was aunounced by the President, and good 
wishes from her fellow-members were expressed for their future. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF MELBOURNE 

The subject for the evening took the form of a symposium on 
“Outstanding Natural History Features in the Suburban Area,” 
and was divided into three sections, Geology, Botany and Zoology. 

Mr. A. C. Frostick led the discussions with a review of the 
gercra) geology and physiography of the area. Mr, S, R, Mitchell, 
dealing with the minerals of the Melbourne district, mentioned 
in particular the famous zeolites of the Clittor Hill quarries, Mr. 
F. S. Colliver discussed the iossil déposits, mentioning the silurian 
series aud the tertiary red sands, and stated that two specimens 
of outstanding interest, a fossil jellyfish and a crinoid, were 
recorded from the silurian beds of Brunswick. 

Mr. Ivo Hammett Jed the botanical discussion and dealt with 
a remnant of Mallee flora to be found on the Saltwater River 
between Keilor and Sunshine. Mr, J. H. Wills mentioned the 
principal plant communities and dealt in particular with a salt 
marsh area near Williamstown. Myr. H. C. EB. Stewart spoke 
on the Sandringham flora and the coastal tea-tree, and in passing 
mentioned the small plantation recently planted in iront of the 
Public Library, 

Mr, Morrison syoke in the zoological section on a living fossil 
type of crustacean recorded from Koonunga Creek. This animal 
has apparently bee destroyed now as its old hatiiits have been 
made a concrete drain. 

Several members took part in the various discussions, 
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FOXES AT SHERBROOKE 


The Bird Observers” Club wrote seeking assistance in clearing 
foxes from Sherbrooke Forest. Members interested are invited 
to write to Miss Fletcher, How. See., at Chalmers Hall, Parliament 


Place 
REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 


Excursions were reported on as fallaws: Balwyn Sanctuary, 
Mr, Morrison, for Mr. Challe; Frankston, Mr. C. French. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


Mr. R. M. MeKetlar was elected to ordinary membership and 
Master lan McKellar to associate inembership. 


EXHIBITS 

Mrs, ‘GC. Freneh—Bouquet of native flowers garden-grown 
(12 sp.), . 

‘Mr, C, French—Large flowering specimen of the Snake Orchid 
(Diweis pedunculate), also small Aowering specimen of the same 
species. Collected by Mr. Fairlead at Frankston. 

My. J. H. Willis—Ariel roots nf the White Mangrove (4ui- 
cemiia mayine), Kororoit.Creck; also twa Last Gippsland plants, 
Poranthera corymbosa and Pons aimbeliata, found for the first 
time west of Melbourne, by the exlubitor, in the Brisbane Ranges, 


11/10/42, 
Mr. S. R. Mitchell—Minerals from the Melhourne suburban 
area, 


Mr. A. A. Baker—Miuerals from the Melhourne suburban area, 
Masier Leslie Woolcock—Venus flower-basket (Zup/ecielia), 
a glass sponge from Japanese waters. 


— 


HOME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD 

Sir Edmund Teale writes from Louden under date July 12, 1942; 

T desire to express my very sittcere appreciation to the committe: and 
meters of the Field Natiralists’ Club of Victoria for the honour they 
have conferred on me in my election te hanorary membership of the Club, 
It is now more than 34 years since 1 left Victoria to take up service in 
tropical Africa. My close personal association with the Club was then 
broken, but my interest im its activities and the very pleasant memories of 
extorsions and nieetings coutittved, These were revived at intervals. by 
an «occasional yisit to Victoria, and the [riendly welcome by many of the 
menibers on these accasions was always much appreciated. The Chil) has 
must certainly rendered a very vyaiuable seryice to the community in 
fostering a true love of natuce an@ in fits constant ondcavour to keep before 
the public the need tor yigilance in the preseryation of many imaque and 
beautiful forms of unimal and plant life which are indigenous lo the 
country. May these activities cuntinue to extend their vablrable influence 
and bring joy and pleasure to many i) the future as they have clone to 
sa many, jncluding myself, in the past. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF MELBOURNE 


A symposium om outstandig Natural Histocy features of thy Melbourne 
disteirty was beld at the Ocrober meet of the ENG. Tere fallow 
summaries of the geolagial contbutions to the disenesiaie! 


THE GENERAL GEOLOGY 
By A. C. Pausrrex 


The particular phase of genecal geology near Mefhourne of mast interest 
to naturalists is probably the effect at rack formations upan the type and 
distribution of vegetation, Within the area enclosed by a circle of thirty 
riiles' radius from Melbourne, three such farmations show a anarked effect 
in this regard, Tn the west al the city the Newer Basaltie lavas of the 
Keilor plain are typified by grass lands; the bedded Silurian rocks occupying 
most af the urea east of a dine from Melbourne to Whittlesea are charac- 
terized! by forest, serub and pasture, while the Red Sands of the Sandringham 
area to the south-east provide the dwarf scrub so well lndwn ta Melbqume 
bolanists, Of the three series, the Silurian sedimetts aud the Basallic lavas 
are nf must importauce gealogically, and both extend far beyoud the 

‘arlitrary boundaries set down above. 

The lava fows of the Newer Volcanic period, for Tistanee, caver an grea 
estizhated at nine to ten thauvsainl square eniles, mainky west of the meridian 
of Melthourne, but not exclusively so, They have been extruded at numerous 
widely-distributed points, over a period ranging irom Pliocene to Recent 
times, and chow same petrological variation. Some flows have been confined 
within the slopes of old river valleys, but the existence of extensive lava 
plains indicates that copious, or repeated, extrusion bay also resulted ia the 
complete submergence of former hill and valley. 

The Silurian sediments are considerably older than the previousiy men- 
tioned lavas, lieing, m1 fact, the oldest rocks outcropping in the Melbourne 
area, aud consequently referred to at forming the “bedrock” of Melbourue. 
They consist of bedded sandztones, mudstones atid shales, shiown lo be of 
marine origis ly their fossil contents, and were Ieid down during whe 
Melbourttian stage ct the Silurian system, As may be noted in the 
Numerous diaries aud road cuttings exposiny ‘these rocks mear Melhineme, 
the once horizontal bedding planes have been auclined by efrth pretsure, 
and i) some cases even thrown into a series of folds, An excelleiin exanrple 
of such jolding, together with faulting, may be examined in the crush zane 
exposed jn the seetion along the road to Dight’s Falls, ar Studiey Park. 
Neighbouring sections alsa show that these ancient sediments have beer 
Seecuuently intruded by younger jeneous racks in the Jorn of dykes ur 
Siils. 

Like the Silurian cocks, the Red Sands are sedimenis, hit otherwise have 
few <haracters in common with them They consist in the main of sands, 
sometimes ents and gravels, cemented Iw a omxture ot clay and red-brown 
irou axide, though near the surtsce this cementing inaterial is almost 
Invariably luached out. Near the ccast these rocks contain marine fossils, 
bur farther inland the ahsence af fussils other than freshwater sponge 
sploules and the increased proportion of gravels indicates that they were in 
part spread over a land surface provided by the very omich older Silurian. 
rocks planed down duriug the tang perio of erosion preceding the deposi- 
dint) oi the Red Sands. Afong the then established river valleys the Red 
Sands have beon in tum stripped by erosion to'expuse the underlying 
Silurign racks, their wwoetherly extension being mow largely indicated by 
isutated hill caps. though, along the coast, their ovtinuily remains tnbraker), 
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Tn the case of the valleys formed by the ancestral Darebin and Mern 
Creoks, two stream in part responsible for the renioval of portion of the 
Red Sands, invasion has taken place by: Newer Basalti¢ lavas issuing from 
vents in the neighbourhood of Beveridge, So that the new valley cut by 
the Merri Creck shows, néar Clifton Hill, the lavas resting upon dipping 
plac beds instead ef on the Red Sande which should normally occur 

etween, 

Though other rocks of geological importarice occur close to Melbourne, 
notably the Older Basaltic lavas, Cainozoic sediments, and the younger 
tediments of the Yarra Delta, their restricted area mitigates against their 
inclusion, in these brief and rambling notes, which in any case are merely 
intended to outline the main features of the three serics of botanical 
significance, 


OUTSTANDING FOSSIL DEPOSITS 
By F. S, Catriver 


Within the suburban area the two outstanding deposits for fossils. are, 
first, the Bed Rocks, wonsistiug of Silurian sandstones, slates, shales and 
mudstones which outcrop in practically al! districts. Two outstanding 
places ave Studley Park, Abbotsford, aud Moonee Ponds Creek, Flemington, 
Collecting at these two places, representatives of ail the invertebrate animal 
Orders may be obtaincd and a good series rewards the time expended. 

The most outstanding specimens obtained irom the bed rock within the 
suburban area came from Brunéwick; they consist of a wonderfully preserved 
example of a Stalked Star-Fish or Crinoid (Helicocrinus plinosus), with 
the stem terminating in a helical spiral process for attachnient purposes and 
the feathery arms perfectly defined. The other specimen was a fossil 
Jellyfish (Discoahytinw. mirabile), so well preserved that even the thread- 
like proéesses around the mantle are to be see. These two specimens 
are among the treasures of our National Museum. and were described by 
‘our well-known metber, Mr, F, Chapman, A.L.S. 

The second deposit to be mentioned is the Tertiary Red Beds, consisting 
of iron-stained sandstones and sands. At the famous Royal Parle cutting, 
representatives of all the jivertebrate groups, fish and cetacea in the 
yortebrates a5 well as plant retnains have heen recorded, At Beaumaris a 
somewhar younger series contains Wwoinerous fossil seasurching atid sharks’ 
teeth, whilst at Pascoe Vale plant remains are in the finer sands. 


MINERALS OF THE SUBURBAN AREA 
By 5. R- Mireveue. 


The mineral spectes o¢curring im the sulurbait area ate comparatively 
few. due to the nature of the rocks prevailing, which with the exception of: 
Siturian mudsrones and sandstones comprise striace deposits and lavas of 
late geological age, 

Three members of the Zeohte group occur abundautly in the olivete 
basalis common iri this area. These are— 

Phacalite; A hydrous silicate of aluina, lime and potash which crystallizes 
ib the hexagonal system. Ic is found in the cavities as colourless or cloudy 
twin crystals of mostly hexagonal forin, being a combination of positive 
atid negative rhombohedra often modified to be lenticular in shape. whtence 
The wane from “phacos,’’ meaning a “bean.” Complex wins and groups 
accur often with, one or more associated species, . 

Plhattipsite: A hydrous silicate of alumina, lime and potash crystallizing in 


. 


ts Natural Mistery af Melbourne 1? 
the monocliuic syteern i fourtd as clear, cafourless, or cloudy penetration 
twins simulating rhombic ap tetragonal forms; nearly square prisms 
terminated with what appear to be pyramidal faces, ‘These usually pecur 
crossed or on complex clisters. 

Mesatite A. hydrow's silicate of alumina, lime and seda, crystallizing in 
the motiocliiiic svstem, occurs iivariably as small white 2roevps or tufts 
with 2 radiating fibrows structure and silky lustre, like 2rains of sago 
scattered over the surface of the cavities. 

These zeolites have jorined-in tine steam cavittes and vughs af the basalt, 
érystallizing fram heated solutions which have dissolved some of the more 
soluble constituents of the leasalt, It is remarkable that two or more distinct 
Tiineral species, with ther characteristic crvstal form and structure, 
definite chemical composition, and physical properGes could separate out 

one salution, On the floor of many uf the ‘arger vughs is a clay-like 
Substance, probably ffadloysite, which represents the excess fivdrous silleate 
of alumina after the crystallizing af the zeolites, 

These zeolites are only faund in the deeper portion of the Inva: flows 
which infilled the ancient river courses, where the cooling was slower and 
more prolouged.- Prior to this voleande activity, two tributaries coming 
in fron a northerly direction junctioned with the old Yarra somewhere in 
the vicinity of Clifton Hill, one Tollowing much the same course as the’ 
present Mervi Creck, and the other trending south and somewhat west of 
the present Garehin Creek. The course of the forimer Yarra was. revealed 
by a number of deep quarries (mow fillet in} fram which stone was 
procsired fer road-making. Lt followed a southerly direction from Chiton 
Ail through Collingwood and Burnley (close to the present station) +; thence 
the direction changed west and the stream entered tbe sea in the viciney 
of Princes Bridge, The lava overflowing this river valley gave rise to 
the flats that can be Jollowed from Burnley ta beyond Coburg and nortit 
beyond Fairfeld. ; 

In the Jatge quarry at Clifton Hill, worked by the Melbourne City 
Council far aver seventy years, well aver 100 feet of basalt was exposed 
overlying river silt vith occasional logs and tree roots, Front this quarry 
a remarkable number of beautiful specimens have been collected. Formerly 
a quarry at Burnley and Chamber's Quarry at Richmond also yielded fine 
specimens, Aerckeite was described by Ulrich from the Intter, but wa’ 
Jaler determined as Phacolite. Another munere! plentiful in the lyesalt~is 
Aragenite, a carbonate of lime crystallizing fa the rhombic system, This- 
alsa has formed from hot sulttions and gecies a6 accicular crystals usually 
radiating from 2 centre. resulting in globular, lvtryvidal or tmammaluted 
forms, Occasionally individual crystals of groups, transparent, cloudy or 
deep brown jn colour, are founil also associated at times with Phacolite, 
Phillipzite and Mesolite. 

Caleite—The common variety of calcium carhorale occurs a incrusta- 
tions in the cArities of AS concretionary masses often distiuetly banded, in 
botevoidal, reniform, mammulaléd or spherical forms with smooth aurlaces, 
varying in colour from white ta lrown. This titeral bas formed from 
cold solutjons aid is common in almosr all the quarries, 

Mognesite—A carbonate of magivesia i4 Lound in white or yellow masses 
or aggregations of sroali grams in the surface soil or clay that results 
frant the decomposition of the basalt, 

Vimentte—A phosphate aP iron is occasionally found asa blue film lung 
some of the simaller cavities, . 

& few other minerals of no gréal fealty ave to le found in the subarbali 


area, 
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Gypsum in small brownish groups occurs in the material excavated in 
the Varra delta at West Melbourne, usually in the interior of the parily 
decomposed valves of the marine bivalve “Arca trapezia,” 

Stionite, a sulphide of antimony, was plentiful at the Ringwood antimony 
ming, and occasional specimens are to be lound m the spoil heap, often 
coated by the yellow oxkle of antimony, Cervetntite. 

Psilamelane—Hydrated oxide of manganese is often found as dendritic 
warkings on the beddiug or joint planes of silurian mudgtoues and sand- 
stoues, 

Sittcifie? WHoad, with doubly terminated quartz crystals of a brown 
colour, from the brown coal beds of the Altona Ray Mine, has bee found 
on the spoil heap, 

Limontte, the brown hydrated oxide of iron, and Hematite, the red oxide 
af aron, are found usually as a colouritig: mediuni i some of thé sedimentary 
tocks of this area, particularly at the Royal Park cutting. 

Pintite —This silicate of magnesium, aluminium, potash and ion occurs 
as kix-sided black plates in a decomposed dyke just below the Melbourne 
High Schoot building at South Yarra, - 

Kaolin—This more or less impure silicate. of aluminiawn is found at 
Greenvale, uoderlying tertiary sands, aud at Bulla, either as a pneutnatelytic 
iteration of a grantte or an altered delspathic rock, 


THE NEW TREE-FERN 
Mr. W. Hunter writes from Bairnsdale to Mr. N. Lothian: 


1 do not know whether I gave 2 wrong impression of my ideas in my 
recat letter about the new tree-fern, Cyathea taurcescents, or whether the 
reference to it in the Ciub journal is not guste accurate; but shat T 
intended to say was that if any member of the Club wished to try raising 

ants of this troe-fern, 1 would do my best to obtain spares next time 

am a those parts, [ have never intended to try prowing the plants 
myself. My wandering lite puts any such iden out-of the questim. Also, 
the Mount Drommer grea is uvt, stricily speaking, a forest reserve, am the 
sense of a State forest or timber reserve under the control of the Forests 
Commission, Tt is rnserved as a park (officially known as Alfred Park) 
for the preservation of natural deatures, thy flora af course teing the 
feature chiefly it view. Se, io theory at least, the Government has already 
fully protected that area, 

I have already given you my opinion that, for some pencrations at any 
vate, the oaly menace to be feared & gan exceptionally severe burh-firc. 
A letter which [T received a few days ago trom Narman Wakefheld (now 
an military service} shows that he has more reassuring views: on that 
point. This is what he has written da me alout it; “You can assure yout 
correspondents that the new Cyathea is safe fram extermination. At Mount 
Drummer the majority of the specimens are far from the road (heads of 
Karlo Creek, ete}, and at Cotmbienbar they are three or four miles trom 
the meurest selected properties. Both areas have been severely burned 
several times, and each time the patches of ‘jungle’ along the crecks have 
escaped and the ferns survived. So they are safe from fire and settlement." 


THE VICTORIAN NATURALIST VoL, Lx November, 1942 
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“TIM” AND “TIP.” THE FLYING PHALANGERS 
By . i. CaRTHEW, Portland, Victoria. 


Four and a half years aga a Imsh fire swept through the forest 
at Heywood, situated in the south-western portion of Victoria, 
Considerable damage was caused, not only te the forest, but ta 
the fauna as well. 

It happened that whilst Mr. JL Aldridge, of Heywood, an 
official in the Forestry Department, was walking through the 
forest after this fire he came upon one of our prettiest Jittle 
manials of the bush, the Pigmy Phalanger, ar, as the tush folk 
still commantly call it, the Flymg Squirrel. ‘The little anuntal 
apparenily was completely lost. It bad voiplaned to earth, and 
az the only way these: creatures can “fly” is by reascending 
another tree, and as al] of chase nearby were still on fire or burnt 
down, tt was ensily canghe by Mr, Aldridge, He took it home 
and gave it to his daughter, Josic, who although delighted with 
her guaint little pet-to-be was nevertheless somewhat mystified 
as to What vo feed it on. No text-hook was available. 
~ “jim,” as he was named, was placed in a hox. where he remained 
cuddled ap by day, but at night he became very lively. Bread and 
jam, milk and honey appeared to fit the hill extellentiy: then 
one ilay a starting discavery was made, “Jim was perched on 
Josie's shoulder near the window when suddenly he volplaned 
en to the enrtain and comimenced tackling the blowflies. and iat an 
ineredthly short space of time lad cleaned them all up, 

Aliont twelye months ago another Phalanger was found and 
Josie toak it to provide company for ‘Jim’ avd named it Tip.’ 
an account of a white tip to its tail The two animals lived happily 
until one night a big moth cate into the room and settled dowit 
near them. lastantly there was a commotion aud in the scrim 
mage the moth was tam to pieces. Josie had discovered some- 
thing--they must like grubs. why not try them? Next day ber 
father brought home a few of the big white grubs found in torest 
timher and sinular to those used by fishermen on the Murray 
River. These were devoured by the Phalangers with evidint 
delivht, No matter what else is on the menu, these grubs are now 
give: fvst prefeyence. (Thus. we know why thev pull the bark all 
trees and why they have such sharp teeth.) 

“Jim” and ‘Tip are very fond of the wireless; they wil) sit 
and listen foy as Jonz as an hour at at time alongsicle the ser, In 
suinnec-time they both have their bath in a special tin. atter 
which they ale taken out and dried. 1 personally lost one i) a 
bucket of water, during a drought, but until Josie gave ihe 
information to me I did not know they could swinu, Soll, when 
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you look at the web-like construction of their whole badw this js 
not surprising, 

These little pets have become well known in the township of 
Heywood, for Josie often takes them ont for a stroll perched on 
her shoulder or in their box. Car riding upsets therm and they 
become very nervous for a day or so afterwards. They racely 
attempt to bite--lindness overcomes Most things, Jt ts safe to 
say this js a record fora Dhalanger to have been kepe in captivity — 
four and a half years. 

Note —Since the above was writtat “line” has given birth to 
twins—and thus has heen re-chvistened “Jerinyn’’t “Fip,”” the 
male parent, assists to cuddle the babes. hut he 1s not nearly so 
domesticated as “Jermyn.” 


THE CORRECT NAME OF OUR ALPINE PODOLEPIS 
By James H, Waris, National Herbarium, Melbourne 


One of the showiest flowers on Buffalo, and around peat bogs at other 
high levels, is the Long Podolepis, which is, ae Ewart remarks (Flora of 
Fictoria, 1920), “confmed to alpine repions of the north-east” This seams 
incangritous, dn view of the ivpe location of P, lonqipedata at Morcton Bay 
and the coastal distribution of mast N.S.W. and Q'laul material preserved 
m the Melbourne Herbatium. Maiden and Betche (roc. Lom, Soe, NSW, 
Vol. 23, 189K, p. $2) had described a plane from the Kosriuske-Kiandra 
niountain chain, N/S.W., under the name Podolepis langipedata, A. Carus, 
var. robwria, Their type is identical with Victorian collections from Birffalo. 
Hotham, Cobboras and Mt. Wellington, but is this stout, woolly, large- 
headed mountain Padolepis referable to fougificdota at all? 

Bentham distinguishes fongtpedata from aruninata in its having the 
laminae of the intermediate imvolucral bracts anuch shorter than. drei cferesy 
the nmenmost bracts would taturally have still shorter laminae, Now Maiden 
and Betehe describe the jumer laminar of their new yariety as “only slightly 
fonger than the claws"—a feature witich should at once exclude var. rabusta 
frain the specific concept of Podtnlepis Tongipedala, Moreover, Rentham 
appreciated the affinities of the Gobboras and Mt, Wellingtan district speci 
mens with /. acmmvala and unbesitatingly cited then under that. species. 
I believe the alpine form to be worthy of varietal rank, but smce it appears 
ta have littl: in common with Lypical, coastal P. longipedate, and much in 
common with JF aciammata (claws concealed by the long: laminae, as in 
Robert Brown's type specanen), 1 transfer at to the latter species, and 
suggest the vernacular of “Alpine Padolepia,” so-PODOLEPIS ACUMI- 
NATA, RBr, var, ROBUST A (Maiden et Betche}, comb. now. 

Other Gippstand collections af ostersitie "P. fongtpedata” from lower 
allitudes (Delatite and Macallister Rivers, etc.) are characterized by dense 
clusters of shart-stalked heads. with the laminae of median bracts soine- 
tinies equal to the claws in this they also approact as closely to the type 
of ornminalda.as to its congener, and may inaecd Feprescnt a condition inter- 
mediate hetween the two. To my knowledge, typical Podolepis longipedata, 
with clonwated pedicles and Jone exposed claws to the bracts, has not as 
vet bten collected in this State, 
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THE SECTION GENOPLESIUM IN THE GENUS 
PRASOPHYLLUM (ORCHIDACEAE), 


Descriptions of seven new Species, with Observations on the 
Section, and Notes and New Records of established Species. 


By the Rev. H. M. R. Rupp, Nerthbridge, N.S,W. 


Part 1.—New Species. 


Some introductory remarks will doubtless be expected in ovder 
to explain how it comes about that so many. new species, all hut 
one of them from the central-coastal and Blue Mountains areas 
of New South Wales, are here presented simultateously. The 
exception is a Western Australian plant—the first Prasophyllwin 
of the section Genopiesians to he discovered in that State. The 
remaining six veally owe their appearance m public to the 
researches and industry of Mr. Erwin Nubling, of Notinanhwurst. 
near Sydney. 

Some years ago, at the instance of the present writer, Mr. 
Nubling sent to the late Dr. R. S. Rogers, of Adelaide, a large 
assortment of specimens, accompanied hy very numerous careful 
drawings and notes, of these small orchids which he and his wife 
had discovered in the N.S.W. areas mentioned above. Dr, Rogers 
told me in a letter that there were perhaps a dozen unclescribed 
speciés among these plants, and added that he hoped to be able 
to publish them ail. Pressure of other work, and later the 
increasing infirmities of age, prevented the accomplishment of the 
Doctor’s purpose. 

In May this vear (1942) the writer approached Mr. Nubling 
with a view of ascertaining, if possible. whether certain forms he 
was then investigating were identical with any of those sent to 
Adelaide, It transpired that the originals of all the drawings and 
notes sent to Dr. Rogers were still available. and that in mast 
cases specitnens in formalin had also been preserved. Me. 
Nubling thea put the whole of his material at my disposal, suggest- 
ing that I should prepare for publication descriptions of such 
forms as seemed ta me to merit specife rank, and alsa notes on 
ather forms which I considered should be given publicity. 


It will be clear, then, that to Mr. Nubling is due the credit for 
the discovery {and indeed for the description also) of nearly all 
the new farms deale with below, The wealth of illustration with 
which his notes are embellished has greatly lessened the difficulties 
of my own task, T may add that he has paid special atteritton to 
a pom discussed in Part Ii of this paper—the possibilities. of 
altered appearance in Horal details at different stages—so that the 
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ask of unnecessary “hair-splitting’’ bas, im my opijion, heen 
entirely nvoided. 


1). PRASOPHYLLUM HONBURYANUM, sp, now—Pianla 
gvaciisma, ur specromimbaus oncis etretter 13 cw. alta. Bractene 
fainina brows, prepe spicam, Tloves parvissini, 72-15, fuser vel 
wirides, in ovarits promimentibus, Scpatun darsale late lanceola- 
tua, vir 2 man, longum, Sepata lateratia angustala, divergentia, 
cireiter 25 mm. longo Petala sepalo dorsali breviorn, faleo- 
laneeolata. Labelle lanccolatunt, acunitinertint, reonrawr, aar- 
yinibus deers, wx 24 mtn longum.  Colitninae appandices 
ingequatiter biloba, lobus anttevior drewissimns. — Aathera 
appendionbus alttor. 

A very slender plant, i, my specimens about 13cm. high. Free 
lamima of the bract very short, close to the spike. Flowers 
extremely small, 12-15, brownish or green, on prominent oi 
stunding ovaries. Dorsal sepal broad-lanceolate or nearly ovate, 
wider 2 mnt. Jone ; lateral sepals narrow, divergent. abour 24 mn. 
long. Petals shorter than the dorsal sepal, falcate-lanceolate, |abel- 
lnm in the dried specimens much darker than the other seg¢ments, 
hardly as long as the lateral sepals and recurved hetween them, 
lanceolate-acummnate. with a relatively large cleft calhis: margins 
entire. Colunm-appendages very unequally bilébate. the anterior 
lobe very shart, the posterior one scarcely as high as the anther, 
Sugnw in my specimens very obscure, apparently ovate, 

Kumar], via Esperence, Western Australia, 1. Horbury, 
$/1038. (Type) 

My specimens were received frahy Liewt.-Col. B, T. Goadby, ot 
Mosman Park, near Perth. The flowers are the imost diminutive 
of any species known to me, and jt was only after softening out 
a whole spike that I was able to make out details by investigating 
about six individuals, Fven so, careful examination of fresh 
anaferial may prove the above description to be faulky; but 1 do 
not think it hikely that the specific rank of this tiny flower the 
first of its kind ta be recorded in W.A., will be challenged. I have 
staimed it in honour of the ciscoverer, Mr. L. Horbury, formerly 
schol teacher at Mumarl. where he recorded a number of interest 
ing terrestrial orchids. 


2 PRASOPHYLLUM HELMAE. sp. now. —Plauta moderate 
robisin, 8-18 cm, ulta, Bractcae lamina prope spieam, inter flares 
protrudons. Flores 4-30, virides maciulis coccticis, Sepata [ere 
acquatia, circitar 3 ynm. longa, ad aptces Plernangue glanduhgern: 
sepalnin dorsale Fatissinnian: sepale lateralta. late divergentia, ad 
bases maculis coccineis, Pelala breviora, fanccolata. Labetlusn 
pride in unguicent cocciticum, tantra oblonga, apiculata, margin- 
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bus lacvibus vel widulatis: callus latus, canaticulatns. Columeae 
appendices inarquatiter bilobatt; foht varwabiles, anterior vurcinews. 
Axthera «pico deflera; rostetivm porviun; stigma ad Mbrant 
OINDTN. 

A moderately robust species, 8-18 cm. high. Braet just below 
the spike, its free lamina often intruding among the flowers. Spike 
-not very dense, but the number of flowers ranging from 4 to 
about’ 30; ovaries standing well out from the axis. Flowers light 
green with crimson-Jake dots and tints. Sepals all approximately 
equal, about 3 mim, long. the dorsal one much broader than the 
widely-diverging laterals, which are crimson-dotted at the lyase. 
Petals shorter, lancediate. Lahbellim green on a ernmson-dotted 
claw. oblong, apiculate: margins entire or minutely and irregu- 
larly crenulate-undulate; callus broad, channelled, All segments 
usually gland-tipped; no cilia present. Columm-appenlages 
unequally bilobate, the lobes very variable in dimensions, the 
anterior one reddish: Anther with a deflexed and shortly 
fiiform tip. Rostelluni rather small; stigma horizontally and very 
broadly ovate. 


National Park, Port Hacking, N.S-W., Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Nubling, 3/5/1927 (type): 6/3/1928: 10/3/1929, 16/3/1929. 
Same collectors, La Perouse 6/4/1929, 

This species appears to have affinities with P. views Fitzg. and 
P. aureoviride Rupp: but the labellum is quite different from that 
of the former, and it is a much more robust plant than the latter, 
which has flowers of a bright golden-green without any crimson 
markings, It was the intention of the late Dr, Rogers to namie 
this species in honour of Mrs. (Eloia) Nuhling, who found the 
first specimens; and it is with pleasure that I caryy out that 
mitention. 


3, PRASOPHYLLUM NICHOLLSIANUM, sp. nwv— 
Planta P. langisepali Pitag. sinntis, 12-18 cm. atta, Bractere 
damina longa, proxime spicain, Flores pauct vel semeresi, 
fuscarubri vel flavovirides, in ovaris loigis ct proaiinentibus, 
Sepaluon dersale ctreiter 3 oma. longue, cuervtlatum, frre 
oblongunt, ad apicen glade Knean. Sepula lateralia 5-6 yin. 
longa, late Knearia, od apices glandibus. Petala breviora, latissima, 
in medio plerumgue vitta lata. Labellum anguste ablongum sabito 
ad apicem. contractwam; callus magnis, fuscus, 1 dinddioans partent 
wiargiutibus inflexis Colwnmac appendices olbt, lati, pilobatr: 
labus anterior enguskes, acumindius: lobus posterior mayrmes, 
obinsns, aliguanda emarginatus, Anthera oblonga, ad sanrtnas 
plana cunt: flamontwne longuin, Rosella parc, stiquia late 
oontuat, 

Plant resembling jn habjt and general appearance P. lawg?- 


Vict. Nat. 
Vol. LIX 
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sepaluin Fitzg, but the flowers sinaller and the labellum and other 
details quite distinct; 12-18 cm, high. Lamina of the bract 
emerging at the base of the lowest ovary im ihe spike, long. 
sometimes execeding the inflorescence. Flowers few ar acea- 
sionally numevous, brownish-redt or yelluwish-green, on long and 
prominent ovaries. Dorsal sepal about 3 mim. long, cucullate. 
almost ablong, with a short lear gland at the apex. Lateral 
sepals 5-6 mm. long, broad-linear, wsually gland-tipped. Petals 
shorter, unustially broad, generally with a broad band along the 
median hne and a gland at the tip. Lahbellum narrowly oblong, 
suddenly contracting to an almost acute apex. Callus’ large. 
darker than the lamina, its posterior half with upturned margins 
which terminate very abruptly. Column-appendages whitish with 
faint red tints, wide, hilobate; anterior lohe narrow and acuminate, 
posterior lobe large, obtuse, sometimes emarginate. Anther with 
a flat top, oblong. a rather long filament emerging from the top. 
Rostellun small; stigma broadly ovate. 

Loftus, near National Park. N_S.W., it sandy soil, Mr. and 
Mrs. FE, Nubling, 5/1929, (Type.) 

The species is named in honour of Mr. W. H. Nicholls. of 
Footscray, Melbourne, whose orchidological work is so widely 
known and appreciated, and who has given much attention to the 
section Genoplesinm@. The vitugual form of the anther would alone 
suffice to distinguish thts from other species, 


4. PRASOPHYLLUM UNICUM, sp, now—Ploula gracilis, 
W-13 cmt. afta, Bracteae lamina plerumgue brevissima, prope 
spicam. Flores 2-15, non lave patentes, rubrovirides, Sepaliva 
dorsale 2 mm. longum, non magnopere cucullatum, oblonge- 
atumandssimnam, pleryangue margintbus incurvis. Sepala lat- 
evaiia vix 5 mo. longa. ad bases gibbosa: lanceolata, acumenata. 
Petala angustata, sepalo dorsal breviera, acwmingtissana, Floris 
Segment onmia ad apices glandulosa. Labellum cochlearioides 
cum apice filiform? et marginibus laevis, callus crassus, bipartilns. 
Coliumna obscura; appendices aqui, non bobati, 

A slender plant 10-13 cn. high. Lamina of the bract usually 
but not invariably very short, close under the spike. Flowers 2-15, 
on ovaries standing well out from the axis, ant widely expanding. 
green with reddish or yellowish tints. Dorsal sepal about 3 mm. 
long, not very conspicuously cucullate; oblong for more than half 
its length, then almost angular)y narrowing to an extremely 
acuniinate or filiform point. Lateral sepals hardly 5 inm. long, 
gibbous at the base, tanceolate-acununate. Petals narrow, shorter 
than the dorsal sepal, finely acuminate or filiform towards the tips. 
All Aoral segments Cineluding lahellun’) usually gland-tipped, but 
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the gland on the «dorsal sepal very minute. Labelle spuo- 
shaped, but with a filiform apex; margins entire; callus thick, 
dark-reddish, bipartite from the base, the two segments parallel 
and mot meeling anteriorly, Column obscure, and very difheule 
to examine owing to its protection by the petals and the inturned 
inargins of the dursal sepals appendages acule, broad below, sot 
bilobate. 

Normanhurst, near Sydney, in sandy soil and moss wnder 
Melaleuca trees, E, Nubling, 6/1942, About ten plants seen, 

| have named this remarkable species “unique,' heeause it 
stands alone among all forms hitherto deseribed, hy reason of the 
filiform tips to the dorsal sepal and petals, and the singular 
structure of the labelluin, which resembles one of those little 
wooden spoons used for jee-cream, with a filiform point emerging 
frany the top of the spoon. It would be difficult 9 suggest its 
nearest affinities. As will be seen from the date, this is a quite 
recent discovery of Mr. Nuliling’s. 


5. PRASOPHYLLUM SAGITTIFERUM, sp. wow.—Plonta 
comparate robusta, 9-10 ent. alte, Bracteae lamina brevis, prope 
spice, Flores ponet, comporote magut, in ovarits civetter 3 wim. 
dougis. Sepalum dorsale circiter 5 man. longum, cucullatum, late 
auato-acuminatian, flavotiride cum venis rubris, Sopala leteralia 
dancealata, 7-9 am. longa, patentia, purpurea. Fetala fate 
doncealata, sepalo dorsal’ breviora, flavowridia cum vents rubris. 
Lobelhon wnquiculatum, oblongum, acwtuny; lamma rubra cum 
mavgmibys cilialis; collns bipartiins, sagittifarmis. Colwnnae 
appendices breviter ct nosinmihil draequaliter biobuti; lobus antertor 
brewer, acuius, cilus rubvis; lobus pasterior pallidus, abtusus. 
Authera nutans; rostelun orbiculatum; stigma. ovata, 

Plaut 9-10 cm. high, relatively robust. Stem-hract with a very 
short lamina jinmediately under the spike. - Spike short, few- 
flowered, Flowers relatively large, with purple. red, and yellowish- 
green (ints, on ovaries abort 3 1m, long, standing well out from 
the axis. Dorsal s¢pal about 5 nim. long, not very deeply concave, 
ovate-ncuminate, -yellowish-ereen with three dark veins, inargins 
and point red, Lateral sepals lancealate, 7-9 mm. long, spreading, 
réddish-purple. Petals broadly lanceolate but not narrowing much 
basally, shorter than the dorsal sepal, yellowish-green with red 
veins and margins, Lahellum obtang-acute with an upturned 
pomt; lamina red with dark ciliated margins; cilia short near the 
hase, lengthening towards the apex; callus V-shaped, davk red, 
its apex ool qinte reaching the labellum-apex; 5 fine thayonal 
ytins extemtling from it on either side nearly to the edge of the 
labellam. Labellum-claw rigid, Colunn-appendages shortly and 
slightly unequally bilobate; the shorter anterior Jobe acute, dare, 
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ciliate; the Jonger posterior lobe obtuse, pale. Anther bent 
forwacd to a deflexed point. Rostellum civeular, large. Styima 
ovate, pule with a dark centre, 

Road from Bell to Mt, Wilson, Bilge Mountains ot N.S.\W,, 
Mr. and Mrs, E. Nubling, 3/1929 (type} and 3/1930. 

The specific nae was suggested by Mr. Nubling from the 
arrow-head shape of rhe callus on the labellum. The affnitics. of 
this plant are perhaps chielly with P, Archevt Hook.f, but they 
are very distinct. 


6. PRASOPHYLLUM WILSONIENSE, sp. now—FPlanta 
gracilis, 1-22 em. alla. Bracteae taining gliquanto sub spicam. 
Flores 6-26, metantes, fuscornbry vel pallidiores. Floris segimenta 
ona marginbus citiats, fimbriads, vel dentatts, Sepalum versale 
circiter 2 am. longum, cueuilatnen, accutane vel acuvmanatura. 
_ Senate lateraha longrora, plerumgue late patentia, ad bases gibboso. 
Petala sepala dorsali breviera, acuminata. Labellam wnguteu- 
latum, lote ovatuin apice apiculata; margines inacquolitey firbriatt 
vel aliquande acquatiter densegue ciiati; callus variabilis, 
plermague anguste biparhlis, atro-ruber, Columntac appendices 
wartnbiles, sed semper prafunde bilohati; lobus anterior fusens, 
breviler ciliakus vel serratus. Anthera cordifarmis; stigema. 
OVAL. ; 

A slender ‘plant 10-22 em. high. Lamina of the stem-bract 
24 cm. helow the spike. Flowers from about 6 to 26, usually 
consyneuously bent over, but the ovanes Jess prominent than in 
other species described here. Flowers dark brownish-red, or 
necasionally paler. All rhe floral segiments with ciliated, fimbriate, 
or toothed glandular margins. Dorsal sepal not Jess than 2 min, 
long, cucullate, actite or acuminate. Lateral sepals longer. usally 
widely divergent, grbbous at the base. Petals shorter than the 
doisal sepal, actiminate, Labelluim clawed, broadly evate with 
an ipiculate upturned apex; margins irregularly funbriate ow 
sometimes regularly and densely ciliate; cullus variable, hut com- 
mouly wacrowly bipartite. sometimes occupying jhe gveatee part 
of the upper surface of the lamina, Colurmi-appendages very 
variable, but aiways deeply bilobate. the anterior lobe dark anil 
shortly ciliate or almost servate, Anrher cordiforni; stigma pvate. 

Mt. Wilson, Blue Mountains of N.S.W.. Mr, and Mrs, E. 
Nubling, 12/1927 (type) and summet months of several succeed- 
ing years. 

A very iilerestiig species, with all the oral segments and the 
enlunin-appendagesy vunally decorated alung the ynarging with 
different fringings. ‘There is superficial (csemblancé to P. fH aallsdt 
Fiv,M,, for which this might at first sight be mistaken, A coloured 
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plate beautifully executed by Mr. W. EI. Nicholls was very useiul 
in checking the details. 


7 PRASOPHYLLUM = PLUMOSUM, sp. now.—Planta 
moderate robusta, 5-9 cm. alla, Bracteae lamira paullam sub 
spicant. Flores pauci, conspicue deflert, virides notationibus 
rubris, Scpalum dorsale tale lanceolatum, aliquando apice  fili- 
forme, sed plerumgue circiter 7 man, longum. Sepata tateralie 
longiora, ad bases viv gibbosa, late lincuria, patentia. Petala 
simtlia sed parcviora, acimintata. Labellinm brecissiuie mingiuieu- 
keluin, oblonguit vel angitste seutiforiu, pallidunt ci callin 
fusctous; margines prope basem laeves, demde cum ciltis longis 
densisque. Colunmac appendices lobis conicis profunde bilobati; 
lobus anterior puniceius, ciliis longissiimis densisque  plitnrosits; 
lobus postertor pallidus laciisque. Rostellum crassuin et pro- 
irudens; stigma latissime ovatium. 

A moderately robust plant up to about Y em. high, Lamina of 
bract a little below the spike. Flowers few, at first extremely 
deflexed. later becoming alinest horizontal, green with red 
markings. Dorsal sepal very broadly lanceolate, sometimes with a 
long flliorm paint, but ustially about 7 mm. long, Lateral sepals 
a little longer, scarcely gibbous at the base, broad-linear. divergent. 
Petals similar but smaller, acuminate, Labelluan very shortly 
clawed, oblong or narrowly shield-shaped. pale with a broad 
darker callus; margins entire towards the base, but anteriorly 
densely fringed with long cilia, Coltmn-appendages deeply bifid 
with conical lobes almost equal in size: anterior lobe pink, plumose 
with very Jong densely packed cilia: posterior Jobe pale, not 
ciliate, Rostellum thick and protruding; stigma very broadly 
ovate. 

Kurnell, Botany Bay, Mr, and Mrs. E. Nubling, 1/1928. 
About a dozen plants found. 

The description of the labelluny and column-appendages suffi- 
ciently explains the name given to this “phimose” species, 

There is another form wong those discovered by Ar, Nubling 
which appears to be disttiner from any species hitherta described, 
hut since only a solitary speciinen was found, it would he wiser 
to defer publication under a specific name until further material 
can he obtained. In order to facilitate recognition, however, it 
may he well to describe briefly the salient features of this plant. 
It was found along Waterfall Creek in the National Park at Port 
Hacking. Height of plant about 28 cm.: length of inflorescence 
about 34 em. Spike very loose. Lamina of stem-bract 8 cm. 
below spike. /Toral bracts apparcrtiy 2. the outer one very 
narrow and elongate (in the lowest flower much longer than the 
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flower itself). Flowers very small, about 3 mm, long, not widely 
expanding, green with reddish tints, and a white labellum with 
red callus and_red ciliated margins. Cilia on the dorsal sepal, 
petals, labellum, and columm-appendages. Appendages bifid, the 
anterior lobe dark, the posterior one white. 


KEY TO PLATE 
Prasophylimn, spp. (Sect. Geuaplestim) 


A. P. Horburyanun, sp. nov. 1, tabellum, upper surface; 2, one column- 
appendage. B. P. sagtttifermm, sp. nov. Figures as in A, C. P. Elmae, 
sp. nov. Figures as in A, D. P. Neppii Rog., var. menatense, var. nov. 
1, labellum, upper surface; 2, one column-appendage; 3, column showing 
appendages crossed over the stigma, E, P, fb ifsetiensc, sp. nof. 1, 3, labella, 
showing variations; 2. 4, columu-appenduge. showing variations, F. P, 
Nichollsiounim, sp. nov. 1, labelium; 2, column-appendage; 3, petal. G. P. 
phoanesum, sp.nov. Figures 1 aud 2 as in A. 3, rostellum with part of stigma 
below it. H. P, trtfidian Rupp. 1, labellum; 2, 3, varving column-appen- 
dages; 4, petal showing twisted flagelliform gland, 1. P. untcamn. sp. nov. 
1, labellum; 2, dorsal sepal; 3, petal. J.P’. Beauyleholct Nich. from Mt. 
Irvine. Figures as in A. All greatly magnified. Drawings hy Messrs. E. 
Nubling and W.H. Nichulls, and Miss G. Scrivener, have been freely utilized 
for this plate, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly meeting of the Club was held on November 2. 
142, The President (Mr. VP, Creshieé Morrison) presided and 
ahont 80 members and friends attended. 

My, G. Coghill pointed ont that the Chib's losses over the three 
publications (Fern, Shell and Fungi Books) was only about £48, 
aud suggested that the advertisement received was well worth 
that sunt. He moved that the Committee consider the advisability 
of publishing a second edition of the Shel) Book, ‘The motion was 
carried, 

THE KIMBERLEYS a 

Ani illustrated lecture on “A Trip to the Kimberleys” was giver 
by Mr. S. R. Mitchell, the lecturer baving recently visited the 
district (W.A.) in connection, with obtaining supphes of covun- 
dun. an abrasive mineral. He showed by a serics of photographs 
the veneral geography and geotogy of the district. Mention was 
made of the flora and fauna and the many. adventures sustained 
during the trip. Conditions of travel were bad. The lecture gave 
to those present a good indication of the country in this worth- 
western part of Australia. 

After a number of questions had been answered, the thanks of 
the Cliib were accorded Mr, Mitchell, 5 


REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 
Reports ef excursions were given as follows: Buyswater- 
Ringwood, Mr. A. S. Chalk: Burnley, Mr. F. S. Golliver; and 
Lilydale-Mt. Evelyn, Mr. R. G. Painter. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
‘The following were’ duly elected as ordinary members of the 


Club; Mr G. P, Onyons, Mr. C. C. Griffiths; as country member, 
Mr R. D Kent: as associate member. Master Keith Leavold., 


. GENERAL BUSINESS 

‘The President presented to those honorary members present 
certificates recently printed for this purpose. 

Mr. Jeukis asked regarding the second crop of figs, and how 
they were fertilized. Miss J. W. Raff and Mr, Noel Lothian 
spoke on the entomological and horticultural sides, respectively. 

On the Club’s behalf, the President presented to Mr. f. Ii. 
Willis a suitably bound copy of the Fungi Book, as a token af 
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appreciation of the work done by Mr. Willis as author of this 
book, 
NATURE NOTES ; 

My, V. 11. Miller reported on sparrows eating bees. Mr. Noel 
Lothian stated this was of common occurrence in New Zealand 
and further stated that sparrows ate a large uumber of aphis. 
Mr, Morrison stated that sparrows would catch and eat cabbage 
white butterflies, 

Mr, F. 3. Colliver spoke on fossil jellyfish and showed 2 series 
of figtires of the better-known species. 

Mr. S. R. Mitchell spoke on the plant Grewia polygama, the 
so-called “dysentery cure,” and read a letter from the C.S.LR. 
re Experiments now being made with this plant. 

Mr. Noel Lothian mentioned a large nest seen im the Dandenong 
Ranges and asked if the wedge-tail eagle occurred there. Ms. 

. H. Willis stated that a pair of eagles had nested for years tear 
Tom Tregellas’s log, and were well known in the district. 


EXHIBITS 

Mr. S, R. Mitchell—-A series of specimens, including a crocodile 
egg, cotton-tree seeds, quarly flakes and aboriginal jmplenients 
from the Kimberleys. 

Mr. V. TH. Mileer—Orehids, including Cythidinm Loren, C. 
Schraderi, Cypripeditun ILtrlissvum, Dendrobium nolile, and 
Coeloyyne Dayana, — 

Mr. H. P. Dickins—Nine studics of Australian flowers. 

Mr. C. French—Garden-grown tea-trees; New South Wales 
and ‘Tasmanian waratahs from the nursery of Mr. Woolrich at 
Olinda. 

Mr, ©, J. Galriel—Fau-shells (Chiamys asperriimus, Lam. y 
dredged im Western Port Bay. 

Mr, E. £. Lord—Assorted collection of marine life from Middle 
Brighton; black snake (3 ft.) killed on-a building block at 
Ringwood, close to the highway ; galls on Goodema avata from 
Belgrave. 

My. J. 4. Willis—Leafless shrub (Bossiaéa Walker’) from near 
Piangil, N.W, Murray, (First record for Victoria.) 

Mr, Noel Lothiaii—oweia triptera, Bth, (spurwine acacia) 
from near Wangaratta, coll. Sept., 1942. 

Mr, R. G, Painter—BPrunonia australis, Catlistenou citrinus, 
C. phoentceus. C. Steberi, Chaanaclascuan axillaris, Calathanans 
Gilliesti, Caxsia. austrahs, Dianella lasmanica, Encalyptus platypus 
var, purpurascens, Loptospermuns grandifiorun, Meloleuc decus- 
sata. Prosthanthera aspalathoides, P. Walkeri. Sollya jusiformis, 
Sarcochias Hitsgeratdit, Darwina citriedora, All Sedbearbenn 
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NOTES FROM THE TROPICS 


The following motes have been forwarded by = member of the FLN.C, 
Pilot-OMcer C. C. Ralph, as a result of his observations while on active 
service sn North Australia and Papua. 

In the Townsville area any number -of aircraft taking the 
ais at once disturbed the hawks (large) or cagles (small) in 
hundreds. They climbed high in the air and at a glance looked 
like fighter planes, Many newcomers were misled, thinking these 
were really aeroplanes. The small native doves were nesting 
everywhere, and { found one nest actually over the water in a 
nearby reservoir. The typical dove’s nest of dry twigs is flat, 
often saucer-shaped, and seems such an inadequate home for the 
two fledglings. We stayed there Jong enough to find them first 
out on a bough and then safely away. They are very fond of 
nesting in, the hollows of 4 paw-paw leaf. In the bush away from 
Townsville. there is plenty of bird life. One bird in particular, 
reminiscent of our butcher-bird, made the early morning glorious 
with his song, but I was never ont early enough to identify him. 
Scorpions in the bed-clothes made us wonder how ling we wauld 
go without a sting. Apparently they come for the moist warrath 
created by us sleeping on the ground. 

Over the ocean, between Townsville and Cairns, we could see 
miles of the red scm which arises, I imagine, from the coral 
tecfs, This lay in streaks as far as the eye could see In two 
places we saw pairs of the giant ‘ray, easily distinguishable from 
the height we were flying, and many sea creatures which may 
have heen whales, dolphins, or even sharks. As they were either 
single or in pairs, L rule out dolphins, and I think they were inuch 
too large for sharks. The interest lay in the vast numbers—every 
minute or two we would come into view of one, and we would 
be hardly over it when we came to another. Schools of fiying 
fish also were easily discernible fromy the plane. Lf anyone wants 
the most spectacular sight imaginable, fet him take a flight over 
the coral reefs on a bright sunny day. All the fre of an opal. 
and something clse besides, is there, 

Here at Moresby I was interestec to find small kangaroos or 
wallabies, “The aeroplanes disturbed them, and more than once 
we have seen them hounding across the aerodromes. As in the 
south, you pick them up with car headlights. Here the kapok 
trees are mm flower and the poinciana is just coming onl. They 
are amazing trees, Two weeks ago they were so dry as to appear 
dead, and now they are sprouting green and are half covered 
with the brilliant red and yellow. Everywhere you find the 
barking lizard or gecko; it remains very still, but is quick at 
avoiding any attempt at capture. 
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The road up the Owen Stanley Range, about whicly you have 
heard so itch, is most spectacular. It passes the beautiful Rorona 
Falls (I trotice the papers name it the Rouna) over which the 
waters pass t Sapphire Creek, one of the main tributaries of the 
Loloki. The high country sear where the Japs reached in their 
advance is indeed beautiful. Orchids. mostly Cypripediums, grow 
very freely an the rubber trees, more freely, apparently, than in 
the natural bush. The rubber trees, [ feel sure, come from Brazil, 
and the question arises—-Have these orchids ‘found a. host they 
prefer to the native growth, or is it that the even spacing of the 
rubber trees yives them light and air more to their liking? In 
any case. the greater frequency of orchids on rubber trees is most 
naticeahle, It is, of course, easier ta see them amoug the rubber, 
hut this is not the only factor, as I have looked too closely among 
the natural timber to have missed many. : 

ft is part of the day’s praceedings, if one has the time ta spare, 
to sit under the mango trees arid wait for the fruit to drop, What 
is the explanation for the fact that they will drop in Jarge numbers 
about sunset and only one on two at a. time during the ther parts 
of the day? 

I was interested to. see a coconut floating well out to sea. with 
a shoot on it standing at least 15 inches out of the water. 


AT SHERBROOKE 

Here, while the mists creep upward, smoky grey. 
Above ihe ferns that crowd the gullies lush 

And foud with bell-birds’ chime and throb of thrush, 
Here on the higher hills comes in the day, 
Here breezes teach the forest trees to pray, 
Set them a-tremble, breathless at the brush 
Of angels’ wings, and bid the bell-birds hiish 
Their chime, and steal the thrush’s tidte away, 
Silent we stand, the forest trees and I[, 

(Gold of his voice and silver of his plume |) 
Worshippers at the Lyre-bird's display. 

How shall we have again the ear or eye 

For bird or song of carth—or hush or blocin? 
A. pod is dancing on the hills to-day, : 
wi, 

{The foregoiny fines have been written, “in all humility,” hy a member 
of the F.N.G. who “used to think an orchid the only thing in the bust 
worth looking at,'" but who changed his mind after 4eclng and hearing a 
Lyte-bird perform an a mound ina mist-laden gully—this as late as 
October 20.) 


The vernacular name, “Greater Flying Phalanger”’ used on an illustration 
in the November Naturalist, was erroucous. The mammal represented was 
the Yellow-bellied Possum-Glider, ar Flying Phalanger, Petansvs anstralis, 
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FERNS IN MINE-SHAFTS 
By R. W. Born, Melbourne. 


A Jeter Which throws some further light on the subject of 
ferns growing in minc-shafis in dry districts (FN, Jan., 1934) 
has been brought to my notice by Mr. J. H. Wills. lt was written 
on the 29th’ October, 1864, to Baron von Mueller by Mr. J- 
Fisher, of Creswick, the district referred to in the notes previously 
published, The relevatt sectioris of Mr. Fisher’s letter are: 

J enclose for your inspection a specimen of what | take to he a fern 
and beg to state that I am prompted to do so on account of the somewhat 
extraordinary place in which it was found, The plants are found in a 
line of deserted shafts—which have been abandoned for about four years— 
from ahont’6 to 12 feet from the surface; and I am somewhat at a ioss 
to conjecture the reason of its being found in such a posiijon when I iake 
jt into consideration that. there is not the shghtest indication af the same 
plant and, so far as I could see, of any of its species ou the surface at or 
hear the place where it is found. Indeed, so far as my snentory guides me 
T have nat scen the same description of Aora growing in Unis Colony, In 
grows with long straggling reots on the sides of the shafts in @ stratwn 
ef gravel and light loam, and it would be an imeresting experiment to try 
whether the seed has been lying in this siratuut for some considerable time 
and germinated upon exposure ta the atmosphere, 

Shonld you consider it worth your attention, I shal) be happy to afford 
you any assistance in my powcr, either mi obtaifiing a portion of ithe 
firstlia: for expertmentalysingg upon or plants, 

It will be noted that the writer makes particular reference to 
ferns in the shafts which he has not seen above ground. Unior- 
tunately, we do not*know the actual species seen, but it is 
probable that the plants were Polystichum. gculeatiim, Blechnum 
spy., or ffistiopterss wwii, which are at present to be found in 
shafts in the disteict, and could be found with “long straggling 
yoots on the sites of the shafts in a stratum of gravel,” 

‘The chief paint of interest, however, is that the letter mentions 
ihe rapidity with which ferns established themselves in suitable 
_ Shafts—suficient tu evoke comment within ten years of the 

establishment of mining operations in this area—and offers proof 
that, as would be expected, these mine-shaft ierm spemes were 
never found in the district under normal couditions, which they 
enjoy only i comparatively well-watered forest areas and under 
covler elimatie conditions. These conditions arc simulated in the 
shafts, which also provide good sites for rapid development of 
fern-spores which lodge on the freshly cul, moist surfaces hare of 
other plan growth and litter, 

The suggestion ‘that “the seed has been lying in this stratum 
fur, sdune considerable time and gerniinated after exposure to the 
aimosphere" must be regarded as-out of the question, Fern- 
spores tsnally have only a short period of viability, ft could not 
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be regarded as possible that spores should have Jain dormant since 
the last geological upheavals in the Creswick area, a time of large 
streams which left deposits of boulders and gravel (and gold!) ; 
and if the spores have found their way into the ground from. the 
surface in rain-water they must have come from other districts 
in the wind, only a short period Hefore germination. 

Mr. Willis states that records kept after the great Jrabatan 
eruption of 1883 show that eleven species of ferns Occurred in 
the devastated area within three years, obviously the result of 
wind-horne spores from the nearest land, Java atid Sumatra, both 
Wing about 25 miles distant: 

A further comment on the notes published in 1934 may be 
worth adding. even at this late date. During 1934, the writer 
discovered one vigoroys, though small, piam of Sticherus tener 
(R-Br.) Ching. (formerly known in Victoria as Gltichenia 
flebelista) in a shaft dug in a sluiced-our hillside south-casterly 
from Creswick, near. Humbug Hill. 


POISON PLANTS IN AUSTRALIA 
By H. C. E. Stewart, Melbourne. 

Considerable attention, of @ spasmodic nature, has beeh given 
hy botanists te poisonous qualities in Australian plants. In the 
main this inquiry haz been prompted by the toxic effects on stock, 
atid to a lesser degree on human beings. Results of past work 
are scattered in varinus records, but apart from occasional incom- 
plete books Ly J; H, Maiden, F, M, Bailey, C. T. White and 
other authorities, no serious attempt has been made to bring later 
discoveries with all previous work on toxicity within the covers 
of an up-to-date reliable volume. 

Vhe Poison Plants of New South Wales, compiled under the 
auspices of the Poison Plants Caimmittee in that State, by Evelyn 
Hurst, B.Agr.Se,, and recently issued, is the most important and, 
informative treatise on the subject yet published m Australia. 
The publication is the outcome of laboratoty investigations over 
some years under the direction of the Poison Plants Comnittec, 
together with the review and collation of existing Australian 
material on poisonous N.S.W. vegetation (a large percentage of 
which is. interstate) and the records hitherto unpublished or 
inaccessible to general use. «atl 

Pasture plants have naturally formed, the widest field, of investi- 
gation, and of these it appears that harmful effects are contained 
more in introduced aliens than in the native vegetation, Many 
indigenous plants are shown by research to have points of 
advantage aver those from other countries, Field diagnosis of 
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plant poisoning rs largely based on circumstantial evidence, Lut 
careful tests sometinies disclose that certain circumstances as to 
state of growth, the season, the part eaten, and other local 
conditions détermine toxicity. For instance. trouble may be 
caused by the qitantily of indigestible fibre eaten, or ingested 
ravendusly, Exact knowledge is very far fayin complete, lut the 
book shows the necessity for extended research into many 
suppositions. The book further emphasizes closer contact of the 
hotanist with the man on the Jand. Signs can be seen of increased 
attentiou to drug possibilities in the native flora, and where large- 
scale synthefic production is not practicable the present isolation 
of Australia will undoubtedly stimulate the quest for new drug 
plants or substitutes, 

The average nature-lover will learn that many widely-spread 
indigenous species are suspect, notably Bidbine bulbosa, Burcherdia 
unwbellata, Anguiloria dioica (“Karly Nancy”). and Stypondra 
spp. The Emu-bushes, Eremophila, are declared to poison sheep, 
but no reason is advanced as to why the fruits of soine species 
are supposed to he innocuous to emu digestion. The “Sugar 
Gum,” Eucalyptus cladiocaty*, is found to produce hydrogen 
cyanide (HCN). and the juvenile as well as the mature leaves 
leave toxic effects on stack. Several of the Acacias evidence 
tonicity. 

Among other legumes, species of Savaruseue are credited with 
affecting the brains of sheep, one symptom being known by 
stockmen as “pea-struck"” condition. Horse doping is alleged by 
the effects of Stainsans Inteola. The Darling Pea, when eaten 
exclusively, éxcites the grazing animal with "a propensity to 
climb trees.” Yet F. von Mueller regarded the plant as non- 
poisonous when cultivated, or caten with other plants. The 
stinging nettle trees, Laportes, have spiny hairs which contain 
farmic acid and arc capable of inflicting considerable. pam when 
touched, : 

The Orelidaceae seem remarkably free from toxicity; the only 
apecies mentioned, Dipodinm prnctatin, shows no positive 
evidence of poisoning, 

Experiments undertaken in respect to the Kimberley disease” 
in horses of North-west Australia are given in some detail 
Producing the “walkabout condition” in horses, the disease was 
known to exist since carly settlement of the Kimberleys, hut the 
cause for a long lime was unknowt. Now it has heen traced to 
the saponin in the “Whitewood” (Alalaya hemiglaura). 

Proved data is submitted on the Cycads, inching Cyeas, 
Bowsnia, and Macrasamio. Macrozamia spiralis, canmin to New 
South Wales, cause] such heavy losses of stock “that leases were 
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giver) up and the country affected by Zana was cut off.” Captain 
Cook's sailors were the first to experience “hearty fits of vomiting’ 
on cating: Zana. nuts.- Fhe sagacious aborigines pre-treated muts 
of the plant by soaking thessetds ta dissipate the deleterious 
principle, and they thrived on thig diet in the nuttmg season. The 
survival of the ancient Afacresannia opy be duc in part to its 
poisonous attributes. 

OF particular interest are the plants utilized by the blackfellow. 
The native chewitig tobacco, “Pituri” (Ouborsia Hopwoodit), 
was used by him in Central Australia ‘for poisoning rock-hole 
witer in oder to stupefvy emus which drink there and render 
them easy to lall”’ Dubotma myoporardits (“Corkwood™") was 
early found by the white mun to contain mydriahe properties, 
and the plant is now one of the iiportant sources of hyoscme, 
The sap of two unnamed species of Grevilea was yequisitioned 
by the native to searify the skin and form scars, The bark of 
Acacia falcata was one oi the mediums he had for poisoning 
fish. Acacia anenva (“Mulga”) 1s now knows to have a virulent 
poisonous substance, which explains the use it had in aboriginal 
spearheads, 

These references to aborigines in relation to noxious plants are 
not general. They tend to indicate, however, that re-discovery 
has to be nade in the laboratory of qualities formerly comic 
knowledge to the natives. ‘Their “field work” and '‘gastronontical 
research” before civilization came on the seene is now heing 
brought to light by science, 

No serious investigation seems-to have been earned out as to 
the influence of toxic plants on the native fauna. The oil of 
Excaluptus wintnalts ("Manna Gun’) supposedly contains 
benzaldehyde, The mysterious mortality of the koala yeavs ago 
may be attributable ta its presence tm an abnormal season. 
Reference is made to the [rnits of the handsome Melia azederacit 
(“White Cedar’), regarded as “distinctly poisonous to annnals, 
ut native linds are inmmne,” 


BAYSWATER TO RINGWOOD 


We had a very successful afternoon on October 27, and noticed 16 species 
ot orchids in fiower. inchiding the yather rare Prasaphyllwn Breines, the 
Green Leck-orchid anda fine specimen of the great sun-orchid, Thelynrira 
grandifiorg, almost extinct at Ringwood now. This is undonbtedly 
ote of the most beautiful of our Victorian orchids. The common sone 
oretids (Lhelvinitra aristata) were also fine spectmens. ; 

There were several young members present who. were ihtetested at 
cutamolugy, and some tyme was devoted ta callecting native bees, wasps 
and other insects. 

C.. Peesen, 


eed Rourr. The Seetion Genoplasnun te the Geis Pritsopliyllum ix? 
THE SECTION GENOPLESIUM IN THE GENUS 
PRASOPRYLILUM (ORCHIDACEAE) 

By the Rev, H. M. R. Rupr, Northbridge, N.S.W, 

Part [1 


it 4s generally revognized that few orchid genera present more 
difieulties to the taxonomist than Pyrasopiyllen, a genus of 
approximately 80 species confined, so far as is known, to Australia 
and New Zealand. Nowhere within the genus are these difficulties- 
so acutely felt by orchid students as in the section adopted by 
Bentham under the name Genoplesiuiue, 

Robert Brown had crealed a genus wuder this name, consisting. - 
of a single species, G. Bawert. Benthan remarks (Fi. Austr. V1, 
y. 344) that no specimen of this plant was known, and that the 
gems was founded on a drawing of Bauer's representing cither au 
abnormal specimen, or one in whicly the segments had heer 
confused. He transferred G. Bawery, then. ta Prasophyllen, and 
included it in Brown's P. rufain, at the same time utilizmg Brown's 
name, Genoplesium, for the section of Prasepleflum comprising 
the most nearly allied species, 

While he was undotitedly night m transferring G. Bayer to 
Prasopiythun, he was mistaken tn his estimate of Baucr’s drawing. 
and in -his supposition that it represented an abnormal form. of. 
P. vnfum. Bauer correctly depicted the plant, and his drawing 
is, reproduced by Fitzgerald m Austr. Orch, 11, 3. tt is quite 
distinct from any other species, and has been collected in the 
central coastal areas of N_S.W. by Nubling, Scammell, Rupp, and 
others. Fitzgerald restored it to specific rank as P. Bauert, He. 
was apparently doubtful (Lc.) of its specific distinction from his 
own P. Deaseasyimn, but subsequently recognized the validity of 
pt {Moore and Betehe, Handbook of the Flora uf NSW, j- 


The section Genoplesium consists exclusively of sinall, attenn- 
ated terrestrial orchids, usually with a solitary leaf sheathing the 
greater part of the stem, and cmerging near the inflorescence in. 
a bract-like lamina commonly called the sstein-bract. The most 
frequent form of inflorescence is a terniinal spicate raceme (usually 
referred to as the spike) of very.diminutive flowers: sometimes 
these are very numerous, but the number of ‘individuals varies 
greatly, and is often reduced lo two or three. 

- The height of these slender little plants ranges from about 5 to 
35 em. Tt has been observed that some species continue to grow 
Ingher even after the flowers have passed maturity, as is the case 
with practically all Australian species of Corybas atid Chilogtottrs, 
though the habit is not invariable. Its purpose in the case of 
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13K Rupe, Phe Sectrow Genanlesine iv the Geoier Prasephwthinn 
(lwart plants would appear to be to ensure the distribution of seed 
by wind; but that seems entirely unnecessary in the case of the 
plants now under discussion, 

It ts ampossible to become acquainted with the morphology of 
these diminutive Genoplestum flowers without the aid of a powerful 
inagmiher. To the castial observer using only the naked eye, 
most of then appear to he either entirely identical or so nearly so 
that to give them separate specific rank is inevely “splitting harrs”’ 
This charge of hair-splittmg is all too irequently made by people 
who have avowedly never studied the morphology of these plants, 
and who appear to have curious ideas of what should constitute 
specific cistinetion. They cannot understand, for instance, why 
botanists include a number of quite different-lnokiny flowers in 
the ane species, Duslrebiatm ferctifolium, and at the same time 
insist upon splitting up these tiny Prasophylla, which “all look 
alike,” into a number of independent species. Now it cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that seze asd superficial appearance are 
of Kittle or no value as criteria of specific distinction. Morpho- 
logical differences are the features that really matter. It is truc 
that certain fornts of Dendrobrun terettfoltue possess flowers 
more than twice 48 large as others, and of different colour But 
the morphology of the flowers is identical jn all cases, ar So neatly 
so that the slight drvergences are wnimportant. ‘Therefore all are 
kept within one species. 

Tuning now to the Gonoplestum Prasophylls. it may be trne 
that many {though certainly wot all} jook much alike to the 
nuked ¢ye—because the naked eye is incapable of detecting 
morphological details on se small a seale, Put the diminunve 
size of those details has absolutely a9 bearing on their importance ; 
in ao far as their size is concerned at all it must be judged 
relatively to the dimenstons of the flower itself, And if one flower 
has a shield-shaped Jalelum with densely finthriate margins. and 
another has a narrow obloug labellum with entire margins, it 
anakes no. difference whatever to the importance of vhat distinction 
whether you can measure the Jabella in decimetres or whether 
you have to use mallpmetres. Size is nothing; morphology ts 
everything, 

The “pygmy Perasophylis,” as they are often called, are of 
unfailing interest to those who wil) take the trouble to study them. 
Superfiaally, they seem so far removed from their rulyust relatives 
in other sections of the genus thal one can hardly refrain from 
asking, Why nor revive Brown's genus Genaplisiai, and take 
them all out of Aba snaps The angwer here also is given by 
their morphology. Under the magnifier, thei floral structure 
is seen to agree s) closely in essentials with that of the latger 
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forms that generic separation would be iwadvisable; anct indeed, a 
few species of the section Padochilus may be regarded as inter- 
mediate. links, 

New South Wales appears to be the hame par gacelence of these 
pyginies, Although we may confidently expect the discovery of 
further species in the other States {and perhaps in New Zealand). 
it does not seent likely that the New South Wales total will ever 
be reached elsewhere, Jf the sixteen forms figured by Fitzgerald 
are atcepted as valid species (but on this point more will be said 
presently), adding to them the other cight species since tecorded 
in this State, we have twenty-four, and the present paper will 
increase this number to thirty, Victoria has eleven species, of 
which only four are not known in N.S.W_; Tasmania has five, 
South Australia three, Western Australia two, and Queensland 
four. Among those included in the Victorian and Tasmanian 
figures, however, is Lindley’s P. brachystackyum, which W. H- 

icholls und others consider to be conspecific with Brown’s P- 
despoctans. 

But the question has been raised: Are all the iorms figured by 
Fitzgerald in Awstratian- Orchids really valid species? Certainly 
a few have evaded the eyes of the keenest searchers ever since 
they were published more than half a century ago, Yet how 
could Fitzgerald have drawn them unless they existed? No one— 
certainly not the present writer—can fail to appreciate the mag- 
nifcent work of Australia’s first great orchidologist; but no man 
is infalhble, and we know that Fitzgerald did make mistakes, 
Remembéring how scanty wete the aids to identification im his 
day, the marvel is that he made so few. But the point is raised 
here, because those of us who have been concentrating a good 
deal of attention on the Geioplesiue Prasophyils have observed, 
at least in some cases, that the Aloral details undergo appreciable 
changes of form in the course of their brief existetice, and are 
particularly liable ta da so after being handled or transported by 
post. This makes one wonder whether all the species that have 
heen described are really valid, or whether in any cases the same 
flower has been dealt with twice at different stages. A shrinkage 
of the labellunt or the column-appendages can materially alter 
the appearance of the flower where everything is om such a 
diminutive scale.. 1 am not saying that this has happened in the 
case of any ot Fitzgerald’s forms, although I confess to doubts 
about two—P. transversum and P_ eriechilum. But in view af 
what has just been said, it is most desirable that all students of 
these “pygmies” who can do se should make careful sketches, on 
an enlarged scale, of the floral details, and should then watch for 
the possible occurrence of changes before the flowers wither. 
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Dissatisfaction is often expressed at the inadequaey ot published 
fleseriptions: a speciinen perhaps does not conforin precisely to 
the description or illustration, and the collector counplains of the 
difficulty of identification, But it should be realized that no 
description, however eminent its author, can reasonably be 
expected to he perfect. If Nature had turned out species each in 
a-uriform mould, then they might be described perfectly; but. 
Nattire has done nothing of the kind, The grouping into genera 
und species is not her work, but man’s; and although he niakes 
it as “natural” as he can, there will always be difficulties, Ivery 
species inevitably exhibits variahility—sorne, of course, to a far 
preater extent chan others—and it would be impossible to provide 
descriptions covering every variation to which a particular species 
inay be liable. All this applies with emphasis to diminutive 
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THE WHHPSTICK REVISITED 
By A, J, Tantric, Melbourne 

Once in a while the Whipstick Scrub, near Bendigo, oxcels itself ie 
flayal wealth. ‘This seasou iy one of those exceptions. Last year was 
droughty, but this 1 the season of plenty and abundance. In September 1 
wented the northern end of this delightful forest ancl was rewarded with 
those glimpses of our Mallee grawth when Natyre's varden smiles wpow 
you. everywhere. 

My companion was one of the younger ail new members of the Club- 
whose uncanny sense of locality and observation allows you to kttow where 
you are and to whose hush eyés and Uistinels wothing is lost. A bird 
flashes by and instantly you are told its vame. and habits, or you are shown 
its nest of two eggs. Of course L miss sometinies as T am botanizing 
in the “mystery” paddock where there is so much of interest to me. Adding 
up miy fist T find I have collected 100 species of plants. 

There os Piftosporum phyllyrdemdes standing like a seutinel against the 
sky-lne—and what a pretty mottled bark! Advopoaim desert is in Aower, 
Eucalyptus Fraggatti is a species we have heen searching for, aud so a4 the 
Aelatetica pubdscens (M. parviflora), We find Acacia brachybotrye also 
an wbjeet of Jong search, Cassia Sturtit as in flower. While we find 
Dedonaca coneata in full fruit, Dodonaea procumbens (which is a rare 
find) has not yet shown any signs of flower other thai ats sticky foliage. 
Ts it out of place? It is styposed to be only a hillside plant of the N.E. 
and SW, of Vietosia. There is a Bulasi, often lowly, and spinescent, bat 
here nearly three feet high, Tt 33 rather late do find Cofidema cocmilon in 
flower, with C. carteo. Prostauthera ospalothoiges is not yrcommor. and 
alLce seul is NOE Tormolten- 

This October J spent a happy day at the south end of the Whipstick, 
Where the floral wealth persists. Here was found by Mr. Perry, my 
campanion, the rare white forin of Boronia dentigers, tormerly called th 
axemomfolia, while 1 was delighted to find the eqaaliy vate white form 
of Lanipievn laiecoluta, Usually a beautiful and striking purple. Not Far 
distant IT found Divris brevissina, which Mr. W. H- Nicholls described 
recently in the Metyyalist as so lovely and closely approsimatiny 2, 
fofachila or D. maculata, 
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ot THE EYES OF THE BUSH . 
(Satmnary of lecuire givey lo the F.N-C, by Der. Kevat O'Day) 


The paper discussed only the eyes of the vertchrate ianily. The usual 
“organ 7s present in a highly developed form in a very primitive vertebratc— 
the jamprey. Its farm and function depends largely on the habits of its 
passessor—ani the Ashes, for example, whose range of vision is restricted 
by the medium in which ihey live, the eye is marmally focused for near 
vision; that is, tte fish is short sighted. Aninutls active in the bright liehi 
oof day usaully pussess very keen vision and an apparatus which will focus 
the eye accurately. The nocturnal animal is not able to sec fine detail, 
bul as very sensitive to low degrees of illumination. It bas been suggested 
that some may have eyes sensitive to a wider range of wave Neiaibs 
than is the human, Animals such as the marsupial mole and the blind 
suake, coutent to live in a medium devoid of light, possess eyes which have 
lost most, if not all, of their! usual visual function, 

Ta the eyes of the Austratisn fauna, the fictd iaturalist will find imucte to 
dnterest him, Birds and reptiles, two allied groups, are the greatest sun- 
javers: amongst the vertebrates. Vision ‘with them is a highly-developed 
sense, Their eyes are troly enormous in proportion ta the size of ther 
leads and thy rest of the body. The area of the clear part of the exe, 
the cornes, which is yisible, gives no indication of the size of the structure 
behind jt Most of them, hike man, possess a central area of actite vision 
—-the macula—of which some birds have twa, Anatomically there is reason 
to believe that the vision in birds is more acute than that of man, Ih 
passing, i is of interest to note that the macula almost universally preset 
in birds and reptiles is confined, amongst mammals, to man and a few 
monkeys, As a group, mammals shun the light of day. preferring the 
twilight or the shades of night, when the visual sense as severely handicanperl 
and subsidiary to other senses. 

Speaking generally, nocturnal animals may be recognized by their 
prominent eyes. This definition is a littl: misleading, as it is not the cye 
itself which is enlarged but the cornea in relahion to the rest of the eye. 
The explanation is fairly obvious—the cornea or window of the <ye is 
made large to collect as much light as possihle, For this reason the eyes 
of our marsupials are prominent features, as they are also in the kos, 
ome of ove two fannlies of nocturual reptiles. So pramifient are they iv 
the latter case that a camouflage is often adopted to hide ther The colour 
nf ihe iris merges into the coloration of the rest of the head, so that the 
large vye is not at ali a prominent feature. This feature is particularly 
weli seen in some of the snake-lizards (Pygopedider), our other nocturial 
family of lizards. 

The smaller lizards are a very interesting graup. Their cyes are very 
well-constructed visual organs. Living very cluse to the ground, they are 
confronted with difficulties which they have managed to surmount in a 
britliant manner. Their eyes are in constant danger from dest and send, 
and the lids must be closed frequently to protect Ihe sensitive cornea. 
Many of them possess lower eyelids as transparent as the cornea itself, 
and can see as well with the lids shut as open. 

Tu the burrowing types of lizards the lids rémain permanently closed 
aud transparent, The snake-lizards possess lids af this type (spectacles), 
a4 does the gecko, The spectacle, of course, is a charaeterisuc fealvre of 
Ihe snake’s eves, and gives i its helefal stare. 
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A TRANSECT STUDY OF THE FLIGHT OF SEEDS OF 
THE MURRAY PINE 
By W_ J. Zimarer, Dip.For., F.L.S., Wangaratta, Victoria 


@ Parent Trees. ; e 
« Seedlings. - 
Scale, I inen equals I chain, 


Successful examples of natural regeneration of Murray Pine 
(Calltiris) in Victoria are so uncommon. that an opportunity was 
taken in 1938 of recording certain information which was made 
available by such an occurrence near Mildura. 

It must be noted that rabbit-proof fencing permitted seedlings 
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to become established within the enclosure, Outside the fence, 
which was accessible lo both rabbits and hares, no regeneration 
occurred. ; 

The data collected in this study is of some importance because it 
reveals, among other things, the distance that primary belts of trees 
of this species should be established in any measures that may be 
taken to re-clothe denuded timber areas in the red-brown goils 
oi the Mallee. The conclusion to he drawn is that, where broadcast 
sowing is compelled by the total absence of seed trees, the belts 
should be about eight chains apatt and placed to suit the topography 
and soil types of the region concerned, 

A plan of the area, drawn to scale, is presented and the ensuing 
summary of information should be construed therewith: 

Date of Study : November, 1938. Average height of seedlings: 
13ft. Regeneration commenced ; 1924. Number of seedlings ; 138. 


Seedlings distributed as follows: ; 
Zone 1 (within 1 chain of parent trees) .. .. -. .. 16 
Zone 2 (between 1 and 2 chains from parent trees) .. 63 
Zone 3 Peetwee 2 and 3 chains from parent peat 6. 8G 
Zone 4 (between 3 and 4 chains from parent trees) .. 23 
Area seeded by 3 parent trees, approximately 2 acres. 


Height Classes: 

The first figure indicates the height in feet of the seedlings. 
The figure in parenthesis represents the number of seedlings 
belonging to. that particular height-class, 

1 (1), 2 (1), 3 (1), 4 (2), 5 (1), 6 (7), 7 (2), & (5), 2 (7), 
10 (13), 11 (8), 12 (15), 13 (15), 14 (16), 18 (13), 16 (5), 
17 (10), t& (3). 19 (5), 20 (8). 

In connection with broadeast sowing, experiments conducted 
indicate that deep covering of the seeds is undesirable. It was 
revealed in actual germination tests that seeds sown al depths of 
half-inch, one inch, two inches and three inches, have sufficient 
energy to permit of the cotyledons reaching (he soil-surface, 
although the percentage of success falls away badly at three inches. 

The cotyledons of seeds sown at four inches and six inches 
failed ta reach the surface and perished in spite of the fact that the 
germination had been quite good. These experiments also showed 
that the average pereentage-fertility of the seeds of the Murray 
Pine could be assessed at about one-third, 


Several botanical papers are held aver from this issue, At present the 
chief need is for more contributions, both articles and paragraphs. of a 
sonlowied) or acheral nature. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF MELBOURNE 


A symposium of outstanding Natural Hestory features of the Melbourne 
district was hell at the Ovtober imeetivg ot the FNC Hcre ollow 
summaries of sume of the botamcal contributions fo the discinssieyt 


PLANTS OF THE BAYSIDE 

Mr. H. C. E. Stewart referred to the world-renowned, Sandrmelan 
floras, very little of which survives within reasonable distance of the city, 
The Coastal Tea-tree (Leprospermuiimt faovigatim), once the elory of the 
near bay goreshore, had detlined until the nearest nudural examples occurred 
at Point Ormond The speaker pleaded for imore foreshore replanting of 
the tree by bayside councils and its general use as a hedge plant by seaside 
residents, Allusion was also made to a fine ivee of Eucalypins ficifolia an 
the Brighton Cemetery, and the formal plantation of Australian slienby in 
front of the Melhaurme Public Library. 


PLANTS OF THE MARSHES : 


Mr. J. H. Willis emphasized the close affinity betwee the three jnajor 
séalogical formations aroune Melbourne—basaltic plaiw, red sand, and. tills 
wt afd Silurian rock—and the watecal vegetation that thesc stigpary, There 
were, however, other plant comommitics independent of general geology, e.g. 
the distinctive flora am coastal sand-dumes f(a result. of sea and wind) 
and that of saline marshes whieh could arise on widely differmp substrata. 
The latter form the basis of Mr. Willis’s contribution, 

Owme' to a high concentration of salt in certain damp. Jow-lyinge areas, 
only those plants with peculiar adaptations can thrive iw sach a labital— 
notably succulent members of the “goose-foot” family (Chenopodmeen), 
which amparl a characteristic facies 10 stick aveas, There decurs, well 
svithin the four-mile racing from ihe heart af Melbuuroe, an excellent 
survival of salt-marsh vegetation, viz.—at the mouth of the Yarra just 
west of Port Metheurne. Here botanized the Baron you Mueller in the 
1R50's, and BP. M, Reader in the ‘nineties cach adding several interesting 
records t our Victorian flora. Naturalists are still assured af a profitable 
Aiternoon's hunting in this close but neglected field, 

Municrpal rubbist tips are slowly encroaching on the swans at Fisher- 
men's Bend, though at as duubtut af they will ever reach the Yarra mouth 
itself, and if one would prefer a less resteicted field why not take the 
Wl return ral fare to! Seaholme? A mile walk back along the beach 
to Kororont Creck (Williamstown racecourse) Jvads one past yairtin 
marsh where some 80 different fowering plants may be gathered: more 
thin half of these are indigenous, includig most af the typical salt-miarsl 
Whabitants to be found anywhere in Victoria, yet the linke “place” of 
Part Methourne is apparently absent, To reach the Korornit, ome pushes 
through a waist-high forest of Arthracnomin and treads with a quecr 
Jecliruc on the squashy-yielding carpet of Beaded Glasswort (Safcprnnr). 
Al the creek bank a long line of healthy mangroves extends out scaward— 
the botanical highlight of the excursion! Mangroves are essentially tropic 
hy uatare, aml to have an ontler of them flourishing within six onles of 
Melbourne City 5 surely one ol our inost outstandiag botanic leatares, 

Time did net permit My, Wilfis to enlarge on tle ainaaing pueiwurto- 
fiarcs or aerial breathing routs, nor on the strange. square mangrave 
crabs (Greaplisnray whiclt burrow samang them, There is no clear-cut 
flowering scasou with swamp plants, which are independeit of water supply, 
and he bad no hesitation in recummending our subveban salt-marshes to 
fellow-waturalists as a source of much interest at any tinw of the year, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly meeting of the Club was held on December 14, 
1942, The President (Mr. P. Crosbie Morrison) presided and 
about 80 members and friends attended. 


SUBJECT FOR THE EVENING 

An illustrated lecture, “One Antarctic Day,” was given by Mr, 
C A. Hoadlev, C.BE., M.Sc. The lecturer had been with Sir 
Douglas Mawson (then Dr. Mawson) in the Antarctic, aid the 
slides shown were from photographs taken at the time A very 
fine series showing ice structures, the various types of penguins 
and thei Padkenest as well as other animal life and gencral photo- 
graphs of various members of the expedition at work, formed the 
hasis of a running cominentary that gave to thase present one of 
the most interesting’ Jectures we have had at Club imeetings. 
On the Club’s behalf a vate of thanks to Mr. Hoadley was jioved 
by the President, seconded by Mr, E, FE. Pescott. and carried by 


acclamation. 
CORRESPONDENCE 


From Mr. F. Lewis, Chiet Inspector of Fisheries and Gaine- 
stating that Butcher-birds are not protected and therefore killing 
then 1s legal. 

Letter from Club Member Les Fuatix, at present 'Sotewhere 
in Australia,” containing remirks otf mosquitoes. 


REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 


Excursions were reported on as follows: Botawic Gardens, Mr. 
H.C. E. Stewart: Eltham, Mr. A. S. Chalk. 


NATURE 1N THE NORTH 


The President accorded a welcome to Dr H, Flecker, a one-time 
member of this Club, more recently of Cairns and at present with 
the forces in North Australia, In a short address, Dr. Flecker 
described work being done for the war effort by naturalists of 
the northern parts of Australia. This included search for timbers, 
MIOsqiils control. prevention of malaria and dengue, investigation 
of native fruits as an emergency food for troops, collecting of 
specified native plants for investigation by the C.-S.1R., and 
teaching of selected trvaops the uses of many seve of our fauna 
and fora. 


. 
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ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
The following were elected as ordinary members of the Chib: 
Mrs. L, Cochrane. Miss D. Murphy, Miss C, Codling. Mr A, L, 
Hrient, Mr. H. Preston; and as country menber, Mr M. A. 


Lewer, 
FORTHCOMING EXCURSIONS 


lt was announced that the Altana excursion, listed for January 
9 (1943), would be held on January 30, 1943, other arrangements 


being the same. 
NATURE NOTES 


Mr. V. H.. Miller reported on mortality among small birds, and 
asked if 11 were due to the new pest destructor on the market, 
Other members reported sinularly, and it was decided that the 
Committee make an investigation. 


EXHIBITS 


Mrs. M. E. Freaine—Whale baleen, whale food, teeth of killer 
whale and sea elephant; painting of Mounts Erebus and Terror, 
map of Little America. 

Mr, R, G. Painter—Garden-grown flowers, including Boronia 
glatior, Brunonta axstralis, Callistemon citrinus, C. rugulosns, 
Calothamms Gillies, Melalewca hypertcifolia, M.  pulchella, 
Eucalyplus plalypus var. purpurascens, Sollya fusifornis, Slene- 


chilus maculatus, Thomasia petalocalys, Tsoforra petrara, W'alien- 


bergia qractlis, Blandjordia grandiflora, Hibiscus Tuegell var. 
Wravae, 

Mr. A. D. Hardy—The hair-worm (Gordsts aguaticus). 
Mr. J. AH, Witlis—Some amiusual Victorian timbers, viz, Coast 
saltbush, samphire glasswort, scrubby blue-bush, tangled lignin, 
dillon-bush, quandong, dark turpentine bush, cushion-hush, thyme 
tice-flower, snowy mint-bush, 


CURIOUS DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS 


The Brisbane Ranges {south-west of Bacchus Marsh) have been well 
worked by naturalists and frequently mentioned in this journal. Not least 
among their interesting features is the strange recurrence of an Fast 
Gippsland flora. Six shrubs, Grevillea chrysophaca, Bossiaea microphylla, 
Pomaderris ferruginea, Lencapagon biflorus, Prostanthera dccussata, and 
Olearia iodechrag accur here, yet nowhere else west of Gippsland. On a 
recent trip to the area | collected no fewer than 320 flowering plants, 
including two new records which conform to the ahove rule, namely, 
Paranthera corymbosa and Pontax wrbellata, both small East Victorian 
plants inhabiting barren stony slopes high up in the rangcs, 

The above instances ate too numerous to be a matter of chatice, and open 
up an interesting field for investigation: are we dealing with some rearle- 
able confortmty of soil and climate, or is it a question of survival Fram a 
once more widely distributed type of vepetation?—j. HH. Wirris. 
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THE BROWN SNAKE—DANGEROUS FELLOW 


By Davin Freay, b.8c., Director Badger Creek Sanctuary, 
Healesville 


The following notes deal with some of the ways and peculiarities 
of the remarkable Brown Snake (Demensia tervtlis) which is a 
“non-conformist” in many respects so far ds our common venomous 
snakes are concerned. However, a passing reference to Dr. C. H. 
Kellaway’s conclusions on Brown Snake yenom and its toxicity 
1s as well to beac in find. These are set out under jour headings 
in the Medical Jowrnal of Australia (Dec, 12, 1931), and sum- 
marized briefly they are as follow: 


t1) The Brown Snake's venum ix highly potent, though somewhat inferior 
in this. respect to the vetiom of the Tiger Snake. 

(2) Tt is powerfully neurotoxic (acting on the neryous sysieni). 

(3) The thrombin (clotting agent) is also very powerful, causing death 
int experimental avimals by intravascular coagtilation, fs 

(4) The high toxicity of the vermm accounts for the mortality caused by 
hites in ian, which is unexpected in view of the poor venom yirkls 
und poor liting apparatus of this spake. It is stated, however, thal 
eve. though the Brown Soake is a poorer venom-producer than 
members ot other species, it must give considerably larger quanrities 
of poison jn the wild state than it-does in captivity. 


Qn account oi-the disappointing results of “milking” tn this 
species, the manufacture of a specific antivenine has oot heen 
possihle. However, I am informed by Mr. C. L. Ricardo, of the 
Commonwealth Serum Laboratories, Royal Parl, that Tiger 
Snake autivenine may be used to counteract the action of Brown 


Snake bites, though it is of little nse. Itas probably the neurotoxic ° 


principle of the venom that may be neutralized, thereby giving 
a chance of recovery. The clotting agent, however, which is more 
powerful than that of Tiger Snake venom, would probably be 
responsible for death in the ease of unsuccessful treatment. 

Varying in colour froth vliye through light tan to almost 
white, the lithe Brown Snake is readily distinguished fron other 
well-known species by its long, slim, whip-like form and small 
head. More particularly is it characterized by its amazingly rapid 
movenients, for the “Browt’ is a “racehorse” among snakes, 

Widely spread in Australia, the Brown Snake js u louver of dry 
open plains atid rocky sun-baked hillsides, Out in the wide spaces, 
where the shinumering hest waves dance across the fences and 
the ravens’ calls are heard, there the Brown Snake is at home, 
J¢ shuns the swamps and forested marshy places dear lo the Tigers, 
Blacks and Copperheads, Typically a snake of the inland if is 
unknown. in Tasmania, 

Very closely related ta it is the Collared Brown Snake (Demaosia 
nuchalts), the dominant form in Western Australia, 0, tuchalrs 


ee. 
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is also found in South Australia, New South Wales, and o¢casion- 
ally in Victoria. In Western Australia this Hrown Snake is 
familiarly known as the “Gwardar.” 

A stucly of our Brown Snake (D_ textilis) provides more tlrrills 
than is usually associated with field observations in herpetology, 
Having captured: many hundreds of snakes in a variety of places 
during the past twenty-five years (and, believe me, it can be a 
sport par excellence!) I have no hesifaton in placing this 
fellow at the head of the list for downright ferocity. speed. and 
lightning Striking movements when chased and cornered. Almost 
certainly all who know him will agree. Where the comparatively 
sInggish Tiger, the heavy-hodied Black, and the shy, nervous 
Ceppérhtad may be captured by the expert with a certain degree 
of ease, it 8 an affair fraught with grave danger to interfere on 
hot day with an active Brown Snake. 

The four outstanding points of dissimilarity with its venomous 
brethren are its curious striking position, its method of hunting 
and billing its prey, its egg-laying habit and its msistence on a dry. 
sunny. well-drained habitat. Kiown Snakes will not thrive m 
taplivily, even m a Jarge open-air park, should dere be the 
iaintest suggestion of lingering dampness about the soil. Shy and 
retiring. hike most snakes until interfered with. a Brown Snake 
on the defensive is an extremely dangerous antagonist, providing 
z most spectacular display of action, Usyally slightly more than 
a third of the fore-part of the body is raised exceptionally high 
off the ground, taking upa shape comparable to a compressed ‘7 
This characteristic attacking attitude, with the wicked little head 
facing forward above the Jateral S bends. permits a lightning-swift 
and extremely lengthy forward Innze, 

Quite unlike the Tiger, Black and Copperhead in this curious 
curving of its body, the Brown does not figien iis neck in anger 
and it 18 also unusual in striking with its mouth wide open. 

Really large speennens, which have been measured up to seven 
feet in length, are thus formidable customers to capture. Striking 
from the typical clevated poise, they are hable ta bite onc abore 
the knee. < 

Leaving their “homes” unly on very hof days to search for 
food, Brown Snakes niove very actively, halting occasionally with 
raised heads to survey the Jandscape. Mice in the haystacks, 
young rabbits, rats. birds and occasional lizards are fayourttes 
on the menu. Frogs are distiked intensely, J have had reports of 
Brown Snakes iglling young hares and even taking Avdgling 
Ree-eaters or Rainbow-lirds from their nursery tunnels. 

This snake appears to hunt more by sight and not so much by 
smell, as in the case of other species. Tt is a striking thing lo wateh 
a questing Brown Snake vaise its head and “spet’’ a moving bird 
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A Brown Snake five fect long coded about her treshly-laid cays. 
Aosheet of bark had to be lifted in order to take this photapraphy 


“Snakelings” of Demansia fertilis a few hours old and crumpled 
ege-shells. Infantile ohlack head-patches and eross-bars are 
noticeable. 


Photos.; D. Fleay. 
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or small mammal fifteen or twenty feet distant. Galvanized into 
startling action, the reptile literally hurtles across the intervening 
space, and continues the chase even should the intended victim 
turn to flee. 

The climax of the chase reveals otte of the truly remarkable 
actions of the Brown Snake, for no sooner has it buried its fangs 
in its quarry than it instantaneously wraps a series of tight coils 
about the victim and remains motionless, still maintaining the 
relentless mouth grip. Minutes may pass before the circulating 
venom has had time to complete its deadly work anc all struggles 
have ceased. This python-like envelopment of its victims is 
utique among the killing habits of our venomous snakes. 

The late Mr. H. Pooley, of Barnawartha (V.), reported the 
discovery of a marauding Brown Snake neatly coiled about a 
pet Rosella Parrot inside the latter’s cage. Another correspondent 
of The Argus Nature Notes column, Mr. Peter Hammerlit 
(Geelong, V.), wrote describing the fate of a leveret to which 
he was attracted by its agonized squealing. Grippimg it in its 
jaws and at the same time maintaining a “‘fire-reel” coil about its 
body, was a very large Brown Snake. 

When all struggles of its victim have ceased, relaxing of the 
encircling coils takes place and the snake investigates and considers 
the body with incessant flickering of its tongue. In swallowing 
its prey, the Brown Snake follows the usual head-first procedure, 
so that the victim slides in on a “streamlined” course. A reversal 
of the correct engulfing procedure which may occur when a snake 
is ravenously hungry is liable to have unfortunate consequences. 
Several years ago Mr. W. G. Mackrell, of Strathbogie, came 
across a small Brown Snake wriggling about aimlessly, It made 
no attempt to get away, and on a closer inspection Mr. Mackrell 
found that the snake's head was enveloped in the wings and 
feathers of a bird. When this “Brown” was killed it was discovered 
that it had begun to swallow a ground-lark (pipit} legs and 
tail first and the wings projecting on each side of the mouth had 
obstructed further progress. Evidently the attempt had gone on 
for some considerable time, as the toes and portion of the bird's 
Jegs had been digested. Usually it is not difficult for a snake 
to disgorge an awkward meal, but in this case the entanglement 
must have presented untisual difficuities. 

As in the case of the Black Snake, evidence points to November 
as the mating month of the Brown Snake, and as in the case 
of the first-mentioned species, where rival males may hattle 
fiercely in the remarkable “plaited rope’ grapple, so do Brown 
Snakes fight when one has possibly infringed on the territory 
of another. Again, in its egg-laying habit—a feature at variance 
with the viviparous habits of Copperheads, Tigers, and Black 
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Snakes—the Brown Snake shows another point of similarity 
with the pythons or constricting snakes. The elongated, soft- 
shelled white eggs of the Brown Snakes are usually found, if 
discovered at all, in the debris of rotting logs or stumps, or in 
burrows. Numbering from 15 to 30 in a batch, they must remain 
hidden in a sheltered position with some degree of moisture. 
The sun’s heat causes them to shrivel very rapidly. 

In the only case I have observed of a female Brown Snake 
laying eggs in captivity, the reptile retired to a secluded position 


Rearing up in anger, a six-foot Brown Snake prepares to strike 
forward with open mouth, 


Photo.: D. Fleay. 


among grass and sandy soil beneath a large and heavy sheet of 
bark. Here she was discovered, when her absence of several days 
caused a search, coiled neatly about some fifteen eggs. This 
python-like attitude suggests to me that it is possible Brown 
Snakes curl about their eggs for part at least, if not all, of the 
incubation peried, which possibly extends from two to three 
weeks. In the case observed the “sitting” snake deserted her 
batch because of a second upheaval of the covering bark sheet 
for the purpose of securing photographs of the unique sight. 

In another case reported to me, a Brown Snake was discovered 
in a stump with eggs which were on the point of hatching. 

At the time of hatching and up to a 2-ft.-long stage, young Brown 
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Snakes are prettily marked. They are yellowish er brown in 
general colour, while the top of the head is black except for the 
snout and a yellow har behind the widest part of the head, 
The nape is also black and the rest of the hody or some part of it 
inav be marked with narrow dark cross-bars. As in (he adults, the 
ventral shield scales are usually marked with pink or tust-coloured 
spots. This variable infantile camouflage, so necessary with 
kookaburras and many other bush birds constantly on recon- 
uaissauce, is gradually lost as the snakeling grows and sloughs its 
many coats. Newly-hatched Brown Snakes, being far too simall 
to feed on even the smallest of birds or mammals, appear to seek 
out tiny lizards and insects as an early source of nourishment. 

Sloughing of the skin in adult Brown Snakes, ur jn any 
venomous’ snake for that matter, takes place much more trequently 
than on the single occasion per season which is such a universal 
belief. In fact, as many as four to six sloughings may uteur 
hetween the warm months of September and March, [1 is an 
interesting sight watching «a snake emerging with obvious relief 
fram its old coat, vigorously heaving and jerking its ribs at the 
succeeding points of contact between the progressively rolling 
back old skin and its body. 

Skin slouzhing in the case of an unhealthy snake may result in 
pieces of skin tearing off by degrees or in anly partial shedding. 
Mr. W. G. Muckrell records a remarkable case of a skin-shedding 
Brown Snake that brought about its own death. This snake had 
evidently beguu the sloughing process im a patch of coarse grass: 
However, the skin slippmg back from the head Jailed to Lurn 
inside out easily, Instead it worked hack in an ever-micreasing 
and ever-tightening rope-like band with several grass stalks 
entangled in its folds, ‘To these grass stalks the snake became 
theroughly fast with no chance of further shedding ils skin or of 
moving away, There it had died a lingering and miserable death. 

As pireviously mentioned, the speed of the Brown Snake's 
mavements exceeds that of our other venomous species such as 
the Tiger. Copperhead and Black Snakes. In fact, it 15 no 
exneggeration to claim that the Brown fellow ig fen Linies as 
rapid in its movements as any of its contemporaries. and for a 
short distance in hot weather, when it is in top form, J have 
found by experiment that a Brown can travel practically as fast 
as the average man can run. On snake-cutching trips to such 
places as the Stony Rises neat Camperdown, the basaltic stone- 
wall country of Melton and Werribee, and the Riverina plains. 
1 have many a time made futile dashes to overtake active Browns, 
but with cover anywhere near one rarély has much of a chaiice 
to overtake the flecing reptiles before they reach a sale haven 
Naturally if the retreat happens to be a small rabbit burrow or Hic 
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cavity under a rocky slab then the capture of stich specimens 1s still 
feasible, 

Another interesting feature about the Brown Snake’s halits 
ig the fact that it is strictly diurnal, loving the hot, sizzling days, 
and unlike the Tiger and Copperhead it never wanders abroad 
even on the hottest of mghts, Years avo, wher camping at Hall's 
Gap in the Grampians, ] had reason yo be thankful for the Brawn 
Snake’s somnolence in the darker hours. I slept in an old bari: 
hut on a pile of hessiau strips. In the morning I discovered a 
fine “Brown” there. He had been beneath me all night long! 

Several of the largest Brown Snakes J have captured were 
collected with ease by the simple sneans of digging out their 
retreats in decayed root-cavities and rahlit-burrows after nightfall 
when the drep in temperature had considerably reduced their 
fighting powers, 

One of the finest speciniens ever added to our Snake Park in 
the Badger Creek Sanctuary, Healesville, was chased “to earth” 
at Strathbogie on a hot day in 1939 by Mr WG. Mackrell- 
This enthusiastic naturahst carefully blocked up all possible exits 
to the system of old root-holes in which the snake had taken 
refuge, and then telephoned news of his “find” to,me at Badeer 
Creek, That same evening we made a return trip to Strathhogie 
—170 miles in all—for 6} feet of Brown Snake, However, the 
long night journey (plus pick and shovel exercise) was sell 
worth while, for this “grandfather” reptile, with numerous “plate 
scale” scars, indicating the old wounds of lucky escapes in its 
past life, was not only 6 feet 3 inches in length but 9 inches in 
girth, which is an outsize for this comparatively slim species, 


Fitz. ox Frrze, ? 


Recently many Victorian botanists have written, asking me my authority 
for spelling the name of the “father” of Australian orehidology, R. D. 
FitzGerald, with a capital G in a’ biographical sketch) J publisned in the 
Fie. Nat, many years aga, His eldest son, the present R, D, FitzGerald, 
now well up in his 70's, is a valued friend of mince, and a call on his time 
invariably means a half-hour of merriment, So L asked hin’ to give 
to the Victorian naturalists his authority for the spelling of Ins name, 
The request called forth the prompt reply— 


“To be spelt with a capital G 
Ts wot it's got to he." 


Possibly, because the small g has been used for so long, the capital wil! 
take some accepting, In fact, one orchidologist went so far as te say that 
it will uot be popular because it will take sa much longer to write when 
you are in a hurry! 

But if the family name is FitzGerald, the capital G must be used in 
{ulttre, not only of a plea of accuracy, but out of respect for the name of 
a very great nature-loyer whose meniory is dear to all orchidologists. 


Pesrc R. Messmer (Lindfield, N.S.W.). 
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A TREP TO THE KIMBERLEYS, W.A. 
By S, R. Mirerect, Melbourne 


A visit to the West Kimberley district, North-western 
Australia, was made by the writer and Mr. F, 8S. Forwan, 
Government Geologist of Western Australia, last August and 
September for the purpose of investigating same occurrences of 
emery in the vicinity of Mr. Broome, and to arrange tor supplies 
ta be seut to Melbourne. Emery js an inypure form of the mineral 
Corundum, Usually foond as a granular rack, if is dark in colonr, 
very dense, aud extremely hard and tough. Its chief uses are as 
an ahradent in grain or powder form for cutting and polishing 
metal, stone and glass, and for the making of emery cloth, 

Leaving Methourne by plane on August 23, at 640 am, Perth 
was reached that evening, and. the following night we arrived at 
Broume—a total distance of 3,106 miles had heen covered i two 
days. An hour's journey next morning brought us to Derby, a 
small town close to the mouth of the Fitzroy River, 

Our destination bemg soine [50 ruiles east of Derby, a start 
wis made the following morning with a‘truck heavily Jaden with 
petrol. food, water and five companions. “he Mt. House track . 
was fallowed to Winjinna Gorge, about 105 miles cast of Derby, 
which was reached that evening. The road first crosses the 
extensive marshes or mul flats of ute Fitzroy River delta and 
then for several miles “Pindan” country, a sandy coustil helt 
with a profusion of Acacias, Strychnine bush, Cotton bush. 
Bauhinia, Baobab and Eucalypts. 

For about 100 miles the food plaims of the Fitzroy and Lennard 
Rivers were then traversed. With the exception of an elevated 
rocky area near the Kimberley Downs homestead, the country is 
flat and well grassed, with a sparse scrub of Bauhinia, Eutalypts, 
and a few Boahah, On the frequent cane-grass areas travelling 
was decidedly rough. with an occasional dry water<ourse to 
eross. Several waterhales were passed, and owing to the lateness 
and dryness of the season waterfowl had congregated at them in 
Sarge ttunbergs. They included ducks, pelicans, cormorants, 
jalnrus, brolgas and ibis, whilst on the plams bustards and enius 
were plentiful. A spectes of wallaby of a yellow colour, and with 
a remarkable turn of speed, was exceptionally suerois. 

Small ground pigeons and bright-pluniaged kingfishers with 
raucous calls were noted, but as none of us was an ornithologist 
a record of the Inany other species could not be made, 

Kimberley Downs homestead, some 65 niles from Derby, 3s 
close to Mount Marion. a flat-topperd “mesa’’ of slightly dipping 
heds of Perimiati age, containing sume interesting, marine fossils, 
This micsa, was originally part of a plateau, and has. been isolated 
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by denuding agencies. The only other hills seen im this section 
were Mounts Percy and North, many miles to the south, the 
latter a dissected volcanic plug of Jeucite basalt. 

Winjinna Gorge was reached at dusk. Later a full moon 
arose and illuminated the massive cliffs of Devonian limestone 
that rise sheer out of the plain to a height of 250 to 300 feet. 
These are portion of the Napier Range, a limestone ridge that 
cuns in a north-westerly and south-easterly direction tor about 
100 miles. The Winjinna Gorge, or Devil’s Pass, is a break in this 
jimestone, about 100 yards wide, through which the Lennard River 
flaws during the wet season, but was now a series of water-holes 
teeming with crocodiles, 

Fruit-hats (flying at were seen at dusk literally in hundreds 
of thousands streanung through the Gonge and making for the 
open country. ‘They evidently nest in the hollows of the limestone 
during the day 

A search near the Gorge yielded several faked spear-heads in 
uke process af manufacture, one heing of translucent quartz; 
another a water-worn serrated example that had probably been used 
in spearing a crocuvile was found on the shingle. The Lennard 
River is bordered largely with paper-bark trees and fig trees; 
most of the cucalypts close to the river have a white smooth bark 
like a ghost cum. 

The route follows practically the course of the Lennard River 
to the Napier Range, which comes in from the north-east The 
limestone of this range is largely of coral origin, white in colour 
and very dense; all truces GE organic remains have been obliterated, 
partly by dolomitization. The colour of the surface is a dirty grey, 
except where water has dissolved off the coating or stained it with 
iron oxide. Farther to the south-east the limestone heconies 
thinner hedded, and shows many janlastic effects of weathering, 
particularly the solvent effect of water my the Auted columns and 
pillars are capped by Mar slabs, together with tier afler er of 
weird shapes and isolated pirmacles. 

The Gorge was left next morning and the south-west scarp of 
the range followed to Carpenrer'’s Gap on Fairfield Station. We 
passed over = Aor of limestone which is thought to have been a 
sea plattorm, and was cavered later hy more recent depasits and 
su preserved. Farther on, Permian deposits cover this platform 
and these give place to a glacial till with facetted and ice-scratched 
pebbles and boulders present, Passing through the gap, the 
character of the country changes completely ta a series of small 
plains one or two miles across, with sparse eucalyptus andl 
laubiuia scrub and coarse grasses, surrounded by low hills of a 
brownish colour elevated 100 or 200 feet above the flats, “These 
consist of the pre-Cambrian Mosquito Creek series of tightly 
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fnided quartzites, slates and chioritic schists, with numerows 
intrusions of a dark igneous rock identified in places as quartz 
gabbros and epidiorites. In the hed of the Richinda River 
staucolite crystals washed out of the schist were abundant, 

After many tribulations, including car troubles, extreme heat, 
and difficult travelling, Ned’s Camp, 28 rules froin Fairfield, was 
reached, with Mount Broome showing in the distance. [laving 
found that it was impossible to reach the deposit by car, the party 
returned to Derby. 

Arrangements were then made with the police authorities, and 
Constable Jensen, two blacks, and a plant of five mules and two 
horses were sent out to Winjinna Gorge, Three days Jater Mr. 
Forman, old Ned, our guide, and I went out by car. Next day 
a start was made on riding mules, and 30 miles were covered 
over much the same class of country, passing Mount Joseph on 
yur left, The midday stop was made at the Racky Waterhole on 
the Lennard River. This day a fine chipped axe, some spear-point 
blanks, and one large chopper were found. We carried on till 
dark, with our guide obviously doubtful of his position. The 
natives were sent forward to search for the Turtle Waterhole. but 
as they were unsuccessful the party had to retreat for feed for 
the ainmals. 

That mht, being out, of water, we opened a can each of 
pineapple, pears and turnips and divided them among six men, 
who «drank the liquor, até the Iruit, and—went to sleep fairly 
thirsty. 

Up next morning at 5.30, we started back six miles, but found 
the first waterhole drv, with a small soak made Ixy a thirsty 
wallaby. The second waterhole had a dead beast m it, 4nd the 
next contained just thick mud, so we had to push on 12 miles 
to the Rocky Waterhole, where we had cur first decent drink im 
18 hours. Our arrival disturbed hundreds of ducks perched on 
dead trees, flocks of screaming cockatoos, some very large black 
cockainos, cormorants, etc. We passed many cms and one very 
large dingo during the day, 

That afternoon we rested, and Jater the constable aid blacks 
rounded up a bullock and we had grilled steak, which was very 
acceptable after salt and tinned food. 

Next day we reached Winjinna Gorge. alter a very hot day, 
Our aboriginal police boys found 20 crocodile eges and later on 19 
more. Although they had had plenty of meat, they ate 12 cggs 
eath—which was not a bad effort. One could nor wish for more 
cheerful or willing companions than these natives, who acconr 
panied us for several days, riding the rules bareback during the 
hottest part of the day and helping in every way. The aborigines 
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we saw on the station also seemed well fed and happy; they appear 
to be properly treated by the station managers and employees, 

Next day we returned by car to Derby, A visit of inspection 
was made to the Derby Leprogarium, where 160 full-blood natives 
and 17 half-caste Jopers were being treated. There ig a very fine 
hospital, accommodation and gardens, and the inmates obviously 
are very well housed and looked after. Much credit is due to the 
organization, and particularly to Mr, and Mrs, Walsh, who are 
in charge. 

Three interesting plants were noted on this trip. One is Greta 
polyguine, & Small shrub known locally as the "Dysentery bush.” 
A decoction made front its leaves has proved ait excellent spevific. 
for dysentery, and this property was well known to the abaingines. 
The Strychnine tree, a miember of the Euphorbiaceae. is a small 
tree with very hitter seeds, which are now being examined for 
anti-malarzial properties. The Colton tree is a tall shrub with a 
bright vellow flower and pleasant perfume. It has an avord seerl 
pod ahout 24 inches long, containing a cotton-like substance similar 
to the kapok of commerce. 

A couple of days waiting for the plane from /all's Creek and 
we were conveyed to Perth after two weeks in this very interesting 
part of Australia. 


CRAB-MUSSEL ASSOCIATION 


Ao example of commensalism on the part of marine mussels (Al ptilus sp,) 
and a soltsbhodicd pea-crah (Pinsidtheres sp.) was noted in specimens 
gathered at Rosebud on October 13, £941. 

The crab lives inside the mantle cavity of the mussel, obtaining its food 
from the flow of water set up by the mussel. A crab loaded with eggs 
wns Kept in at jar, with a small quantity of water, which was olten changed. 
FVosd consisted of exes of molluses—Dorids egg-girdles, jelly mass found 
on the sand, and whelks" efgs from off the rocks. ; 

The girdle was favoured as something to gtip. Ag the two small hind 
claws were held in the air (probahly used to grip the mantle of the tHugsel) 
the girdle was wound across the back and held hy the two hind claws, the 
ends occasionally bemg held by the two front claws, which appear to be 
icehle and not capable of twaring anything, : 

On October 29 the crab made a furrow in the centre wf the eggs sud 
stirred them about. Many of the eggs fell off in the process but were 
picked up later and caten; also, the crab scraped underneath the broad tail 
fon the food, which by now had reached the veliger stage of the molliuses 
After stirring the egrs, the crab tifted the upper portion of the body, and 
with several heaving mohions—expanding afd contacting sharply, then 
resting for a minute or two—scaticred the young “zoea” crabs to fond for 
themselyes. Altogether this occupied four days. 

The tail of the young crab unfold: first. The tiny annial twirls 
furiously around in ever-widening ciecles. flicking the tail to release the 
membrane In which it is enclosed. 

On November 10 the mother crab moulted. 
M. E, Freame 
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RE-DISCOVERY OF CALOCHILUS SAPROPHYTICUS 
(THE LEAFLESS BEARDED ORCHID) 
By W. H. Nicxoxzs, Melbourne. 


In a paper on Calochilus campestris, R.Brown, in this journal* 
the present writer alluded to the finding on several occasions in 
two widely-separated distriets of intriguing, leafless specimens of 
a Calochilus which appeared to have some connection with the 
presumed very rare and wmnque C. saprophyticus, Rogers. “These 
particular specimens at that time were considered, through inad- 
vertence, to be valid C. campestris (=C. cupreus, Rogers). 
Reference was made also to some few abbreviated-leaf specimens ; 
these were considered to be “transitory forms.” But careful 
examination has proved them referable to C. campestris; also, in 
one or two instances, of specimens collected recently, to C, 
saprophyticus. The lower subulate bract in these instances of 
variation (and we must include also valid ©. saproplryticits) is 
in reality an abortive leaf-lamina.t 

C. saprophyticus was described by R. 5. Rogers in Transactions 
of the Royal Socicty of South Australia, Vol. liv (1930), p. 41. 
This remarkable species was discovered in 1918, and again 
collected, from the same spot, in 1920 (two specimens only). 
Habitat: Cravensville, Tallangatta Valley, N.E. Victorta:; col- 
lectors, Messrs. A. 13. Braine and F. J. Supple. It is my pleasure 
now to teeord it from another part of the State, wz., Portland, 
in the south-west, where it occurs in abundance. The present 
discoverer is Mr. Clifford Beauglehole, who, with the assistance 
of his co-collectors. (Masters [.. Devlin and W,. Phillips}. has 
systematically combed the district for miles and has established 
the fact of its being widely spread there. Approximately 270 
specimens have been recorded to date (December 10), some 
plants being of exceptional robustness. Habitats: Gorae West, 
Cashmere, Bridgewater (via Portland); in Melaleuca country; 
soil sandy, adjacent swanips; sometitnes prowing in water; much 
of the country burnt over early in the year. 

Mr. Beauglehole also forwarded the complete  rhizomatic 
system of several plants. This is interesting, for besides the 
normal tubers (in C. saprophyticus these are occasionally of most 
irregular formation) several extremely brittle, often attenuated, 
definitely jointed rhizomes were in evidence. The whole was very 
difficult to dig up intact from the tangled, compact mass of fibrous 
roots of shrubs which grow in the vicinity. 


*The Victorian Naturalist, lviit, October, 1941, p. 91, 


+Rogers' description says: ‘‘Leaf incomplete in my specimens . 2. . 
apparently lanceolate.” 
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Calochilus saprophyticus, Rogers. (For Key, see page 159.) 
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Most probably C. saprophyticus has been collected by others 
but coufolinded with C, cancpestis, for these two species resemble 
each other clasely. The long, channelled leaf which features all 
other species of the genus is absent in (. saprophyticns, Other 
salient pomts of difference between them are confined to the floral 
segments; these, of course, are not exsily apparent unless a flower 
is dissected, However, the underground system is an additional 
and certain guide in the case of this anamalous form. This 
important find, therefore, has enabled me to clear up a wiost 
perplexing and interesting problem. So once again our sincere 
thanks are due to Mr. Beauelehole for his zealous endeavoiirs. 


Amended description of Catorhivus saproplryticus, Rowers: A pale leafless 
(or practically so) saprophytic plant, often rolmst, 20-55 cm. high, with 
large thickened tuberous rhizomes, besides a Jarge, often irregularly-shaped 
tuherefor tuhers). Stem vreen or yellowish, with 2 membranous imbricate 
sheaths at the base. Bracts 2-4, yellowish pink, pale green or copper- 
teloured, subalate, about 6-7 om, long—the lowest bract fleshy. Rarceme 
1-15, flowered; flowers sulitended by a subulate bract, from 1-5-4 em. long. 
Uppermost. bract smaller thai) wise towards thé base of the inflorescence. 
Flowers stalked, not larger than those of C, campestris Cwhich they 
resemble closely), pale green, segments suffused with saffron-yellow and 
marked with reddish-brown; labellum pale yellowish-green, hairs on 
lahellum-lamina deep purple or reddish-purple. Dorsal sepal erect ot 
meurved, widely lanceolate, sobarute, cucullate, S-nerved: lateral sepals 
spreadinp, faleo-lancealate, margins sometimes irregularly notched. Label- 
lum spreading, sessile on an oblong base, somewhat rhomb-shaped, very 
shortly ligulate at the apex, ahbvut 13 cm. Jong (without the Tiguie, latter 
2-4 mm. Jong), glabrous at the base, with two (sutmetines more} raised 
deep Dive metalbe parallel plates, offen bifurcated in front and produced 
into Jong hairs; the lamina and its. margins covered with purplish or 
reddish-purple hairs: lateral margins at lamina (which 73 yellowish-green) 
strongly fringed fer combed); combings pronouncedly pruinose and 
sparkling Hike jewels. Colum short, broadly winged (hut not so widely 
as in-€. campestris), a dark purple gland at the Base of each wing, convex 
at lhe back, Heshy. Anther rather Jong, incumbent, subobtuse, greepist- 
yellow. Stigma triangular, Rostellunt prominent, no caudicle present, 


Victoria: Cravensville, Arilesea, Portland districts... 
Flowermpe > Late Ovtuber, November, December. 


KEY TO FIGURES 
Catoctilus saprophyticus, Rogers 
Figure A—A typical specimen, B, C—Lower portion of two plants, 
showing underground system. D, E—Lateral sepals from two flowers. 
F—Hairs from. the fabellum-lamina. G—Stigma, showing rostellum. H— 


Colinm. side view, L—Column, front view. |—Labellum from below. 
K—Labellum from above. 


(For natural size of Pigs. A, D.C, see letterpress, } 
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THE SECTION GENOPLESIVUM IN THE GENUS 
PRASOPHYLLUM (QRCHIDACEAE) 


By the Rev. H. M. R. Rupp, Northbridge, N-S.W, 


Parr ui—Nores ano New Recoxns, ere. 


P. Rupptt Rogers, var, méenaiense, var. nov—Labelluat acnnnn- 
ahune, recurcun; callus brevtter citiatus, Colunmag appeseiciunt 
lobt anteriores longissinu, primo pro stigmate paraileli, postea 
tramsverst, 


Labellum acuminate and recurved (in the type oblong-apiculate 
and almost straight); callus shortly fringed. Anterior lobes of 
the calumni-appendages very long, at first lying parallel in front 
of the stigma but not concealing “it, butt after fertilisation crossing 
one another and so protecting the stigma from intruders, 

Rerween Menai and George's River, south of Sydriey, FE. 
Nubling, 4/1928. The late Dr. Rogers determined this plant as 
a form of P. Rupp, To meé it seems that the features described 
above almost warrant independent rank; but in other respects 
it is perhaps too close for separation. The type form was cis- 
covered at Bullahdelah in 1923, and subsequently L found it at 
Paterson, and at an altitude of about 3,000 ft. of the southern 
approach ta Barrington Tops, 1 had not seen it south of the 
Hunter River, but 1 found in the N.S.W, National Herbarium a 
speciinen from Chatswood collected by I. C. Watt.in 1923. which 
was labelled P. nigricans, but is insdoubtedly P, uppit, Then 1 
learned that Mr, Nubling had diseuvered it close ta Watt's locality 
in 1928, and again, in the form just described, near Menai, 


P. ovfidunt Rupp—This species was originally described in 
Vie. Nat. ivi, June. 14. The description was nade, after 
considerable delay, from two specimens found at Castleerag, 
Middle Harbour, Port Jackson, in 1940. Tn April, 1942, a number 
of planes cate to light about four miles away, and examination 
proved that the description had been faulty. It had been stated 
that no segments were gland-tipped. As a matter of Tact, in 
nearly all flowers the petals are conspicuously tipped with a linear, 
slightly twisted gland. Mr. Nubling found this plant at La 
Perouse and Middle Harbour long before iy own discovery, and 
he suggested to Dr, Rogers a name descriptive af these flagelliform 
glands; hat J was unaware of this, and of course the name 
traf duin, having been duly published, nitist stand, It alludes to 
oo salumn: appendages, which are idl re but not invariably 
trific 
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P. Beaugleholei Nichalts {in Vic. Nat. uix, May, 1942}—Mr- 
Nicholls’ description should be consulted, Abont the time of Mr. C. 
Beauglehole’s discovery of this. plant pear Portland, Victoria, the 
Misses J, and G. Scrivener, of Mt. Irvine, N\S.W., sent me 
specintens of a smal) Prasopiyllen which at first I believed to be 
anew species. It seemed very close to, if mot identical with, the 
plant which Fitzgerald (Austr, Orch, 1, 4) erroneously figured 
as Stuart's. P_intetcatua. Atter the publication of #. Beaugleholet, 
1 made careful comparisons between this and the Mt. Irvme plant, 
Fitzgerald's “intricatu,” and Hooker’s Tasmanian #, madam, 
] came te the conclusion that these were all conspecific; and Mr. 
Nicholls has since expressed his concurrence in this view. P. 
Beaugleholet has thus a much wider range than was suspected. 
Priority in the matter of its discovery beyond Tasmania, however, 
must be awarded to Mr. Nubhing, who found specimens at Mt, 
Witson in March, 1929. These are precisely identical with the 
specimens sent hy the Misses Serivener from Mt. Irvine, 


P. Morristt Nicholls (in Vie. Nat. xever, Oct, 1931) —This 
was for many years known in Victoria as P. Archert Hook, When 
Nicholls demonstrated (le.) the identity of Stuarts FP. datricafarn 
with Hooker's species, he described the pseudo-Archeri as a new 
species under its present name. It was known to occur ocar 
Braidwood in ths Stute (coll. Boorman), where tt was supposed 
to represent a mountain form of P, fantrotun R.Br This 
detennination may have been hased on a specimen in the Deane 
collection at the National Herbarium (Sydney), which was 
labelled to that effect no doubt on the authority of Fitzgerald; 
no locality was given. The deterniination, however, is uidoubtedly 
wrong, and cannot be uphekl, 2°, Morrisit is now known to extend 
much farther north than Braidwood. It is quite likely thar Deane’s 
specimen came fromthe Blue Mountains, and that, like so many 
other orchids in his collection, it was obtained thére by Vitegerald 
himself. At all events, it was found in the Blue Mountains by 
Mr. Nubling, who was unaware of the description of P. Morvisit. 
Tt was discovered near Mt. Irvine again by Mrs. C. A. Messmer 
in Jan., 1941, and was sent to me from that locality by the Misses 
Scrivener in the late sumer of 1942, A. solitary specimen was 
found in 1938 by Mr. M. Moodie at Oxford Falls, behind the 
Narrabean Lakes. : 


P. Woollsii F.v.M.i—No definite record of this species was 
published, as far as I can ascertain, from Fitzveralri's time until 
1939, when in the Australian Orchid Rewtew (Dec, and Jan, 
1940) Mr. Nubling contributed an account of the orebids of the 
N.S.W, National Park at Port Hacking, and among them was 
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P, Woollsii. A specimen of Fitzgerald’s in the Deane Collection 
at the National Tlerbarium was labelled “Type,” but this was 
obviously an error, for the specimen was collected by Fitzgerald 
at Lane Cove, while the type was a Blue Mountains plant collected 
20 years before by a Miss Atkinson (Mueller, Fragm, y, p. 100). 
In November and December, 1941, Miss G. Scrivener discovered 
a uumiber of plants of this species near Mt. Irvine, Mr. Nubling 
states that he has also found it on the Blue Mountains. 


P, acuminatum Rogers (in Trans Roy.SocS.Axsir, ut, 1927). 
Discovered by the present writer. at Bullahdelah in 1923, this 
species was later recorded at Paterson, Weston, and Port Mac- 
quarie, Critical examination of an unlabelled specimen in the 
National Ilerbarium, collected by an uimamed scliool teacher at 
Medowie, near Raymond. Terrace, in 1910, has proved its identity 
with P, acuminata. 


P. filiforme Fiteg.—A solitary specimen found by Mr. Nubling 
in Febrtiary, 1929, on Scott's Creek, along the fall fram Chatswood 
to Middle Iarbour, appears to agree with this species so closcly 
that it had better be included in it, at least until further material 
is available, ‘The only outstanding difference is in the colummn- 
appendages, which are much larger and broader than shown by 
Filzgerald, The lahellum, however, is so similar tu Fitzgerald's 
that identity of species is probable. Jt nay be mentioned here that 
in March, 1924, the writer collected specimens at Bullahdelah, i 
a rather advanced slage of flowering, which were suggestive of 
this rare species. Dr. Rogers expressed the opinion that they 
were “probably” #. filiforme. Quite recently I softened one spike 
cut, and atter some difficulty was able to conclide definitely that 
this determination was correct, Fifzgerald’s onty locality was 
Picton, ' 


P, densum Fitzg—This. species has been recorded by Mr. 
Nubling from Normanhurst, National Park, Bell, Mt. Wilson, 
Mt. King George, and Mt. Vietoria; hy the Misses Scrivener 
from Mr, Irvine (3/1942). A specimen in the National 
Herbarium collected by the fate Adam Forster at Lane Cove, 
which was erroneously labelled 7. reflesum Fitzg., belongs to this 
species. Tt is by no means always the pale green colour depicted 
by Fitegerald, tut is often a dark brownish-green. Other 
variations have been observed, but they are on the whole of minor 
ipoltance, 


_ P. vufans R.By,—This species is very difficult to determine, and 
in this State at all events would appear tobe very rare. Specimens 
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collected at Collaroy Beach and Oxford Falls, which I was inclined 
to regard as P. vufum, are considered by Mr. W. H. Nicholls to 
belong to 2. trifidwm, and after further examination J am inclined 
to agree; the flowers are almost past maturity, and are not easily 
recognizable, i am extremely doubtful whether any specimens 
of Brown’s species are in the National Herbariun: at Sydney. I 
understand that Mr, Nicholls js endeavouring to clear up the 
obscurity now enveloping this spectes, and it is to be hoped that 
he will succeed. 


P. fongisepalum Fitez—Mr, Nubling has recorded this vare 
species from Loftus, near Port Hacking, and Mt. Wilson. His 
drawings of the floral details ieave no room for deubting the 
correctness of his determination, Loftus, 3/1928; Mt. Wilson, 
4/1928 and 4/1931. 


P. fuscowiride Reader—I have received specimens from Laent,- 
Col. B. T. Goadby, collected by Mr. Steedoian at Lake King, 
Western Australia. So far as I am aware, this is a new record. 
The date is uncertain. 


It may be considered by some students of these Genoplesinris 
Prasuphylls that i the descriptions of new species in Part I of 
this paper J have not been sufficiently careful to record with 
accuracy ibe incidence of glands on the tips of various seginents 
of the flowers. My own experience is that this particular feature 
of terminal glands, which is undonbtedsy a charactenstic of the 
section Genoplesium in general, is by no means rehable when 
applied to mdividyal species. An analogy may he seen in 
Cunningham's Catadenta clavigera, which is frequently found 
(especially inv Victoria) without any sign of “clubs” on the sepals; 
yet it reccived its nunie front this feature. So in the case of these 
Prasophylls 1 have called attention to the terminal glands only 
where it seemed desirable on account of their prominence. It does 
not follow that in other cases they are never present. 

I would also echo the warning which Mr, Nicholls has quoted 
from the late Professor Ewart, against placitiy too much rehanece 
on the form of the column-appendages. In some species this is 
constant in its outline so far as we know; but in others it has 
proved to be variable, and as a definite specific feature its descrip- 
tion should he accepted with a modicum of reserve. FP. trifedum 
was so named because in all the type flowers the column- 
appendages were tnifid; but when other colomes were discovered, 
it was found that this ts hy no means a constant feature, andi so 
the naine is not altogether appropriate, 

(Concluded. ) 
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SHOW AT HAWTHORN FOR JUNIOR NATURALISTS 


An important step ia the formation of junior branches o4 the Field 
Naturalists’ Club was taken in November and Decetnber, with the co- 
operation of the Hawthorn City Council, A comprehensive exibition of 
objects of natural history interest was staged in the hall of the Hawthoro 
Public Library, and the young people ot the district were invited to attend. 
A book was available in the exhibition room, for children interesterd in the 
formation of a jimior naturalists’ society in Hawthorn to sign their names 
and addresses- 

Arrangements leading to the holding of the exhibitian were made by Mr, 
S. Ro Mitchell, who interviewed the Mayor aod members of (he council, 
and gained their interest in the project. As a result the large lhrary hall, 
was muile available, and the Librarran, Mrs. Carbines (who, mucidentally, 
is a daughter af one of our prominent members of other days, the late Mr- 
F. Spry) worked unstintingly with club members to niake the exhibition a 
sticress: Tixhibits were provided bi many niembers, but special mention 
should be made of the untiring axsistance given throughoat the cxhilstion 
by Mr. and Mrs. Freame and My. Métchell. 

The opening ceremony was performed on the eveviing of Motiday, November 
16, by the Mayor of Hawthorn (Councillor W. C. Porteous), who was 
supported by the chairman of the Library Committee ( Councillor Fowler), 
other members of the council, and the Town Clerle (Mr. 17, A, Smitlh) 
The President and Mr, Mitchell spake on behalf of the club and outlined 
the proposals for the formation of « junior naturalists’ organization in 
Hawiliom dasirict, 

The exhibition remained open for a month, and many handreds af manies 
aud addresses of interested young people were obtained. Tt ts proposed 
carly this year to convene a mecting of those interested, to formnally in- 
augorate a ying people's saciete whielr shall he closely afhtiated with the 
Field Naturalists’ Club of Victoria, [1 is proposed that this society shall 
maiage its own affairs, and provide Tor frequent members’ nights al whicl 
the jutsors shall give their awn accounts of natural history work. lxcur- 
s1olis fo dearer points of interest, undey adult guidance, wil! also be a 
feature, To previde for its continued success, however, it is essential that 
the members of this Club shall give the young people all the support in 
their power, especially in the matter of provediing talks from. time to time 
and in leading the excarsions. 

The committee, seejng in this movement the most fruity) somrce of future 
raumbership of the semior club; has pledged the assistance of members in 
this direction, end vulunteers will be valled for specific duties as soon as the 
junior society pets under way. 

Lipon the success of the ctuh in the Hawthorn district will depend ihe 
extension af the plan to ather subarban districts: Prahran, Brunswick 
Meidelbery, Malvern, aud Brighton have already heen mentioned as possible 
spheres for further activity within casy reach of the homes of many of oyr 
adull members. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Members. jéon at comftatulatme Mrs. Franle Sites {Miss Dorothy 
Sarovielr) on her recent ateainment of the degree of B.Sc. 

Mrs. V. Tf. Miler recently underwent an operation in a Melbourie 
fiospital, Her maity friends will be glad to learn thal she is making > 
a renwery, 

r. Harry Burrell, O.BE., of Sydney, widely knows for his reiiavkable 
work on the platypus, was married an December 2, at Randwick, ta Mrs. 
Daisy Ellen Brown, eldest daughter of Mrs. and the late W. J. Mitchell, of 
Howen Park Trangie, NSW, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly meeting of the Club was held’ on Monday, 
January 11, 1943. The President (Mr. P. Crosbie Morrison) 
presided, and about 80 members and friends attended. 


r 


BEREAVEMENTS 


The President announced the deaths of Miss Bertha Ifeartiand, 
a Club member since 1926, and two relatives of members, namely, 
Miss M. Iugram (sister to Messrs. J. and W. H. Ingrany) and 
Mrs. J, A. Ross (wife of Mr. J. A. Ross, until recently tiving at 
Rochester}, 


LIVING OFF THE LAND IN VICTORIA 


The subject for the evening took the form of a symposium on 
“Living off the Jand in Victoria.” It was dealt with under three 
headmgs, with the following leaders: (a) Mallee and Plain, Mr. 
P. F. Morris; (b) Mountain and Sea, Mr. G, N, Hyam; (c) 
Animal Life, Mr, P.-C, Morrison and Mr. A. H. Mattingley 

Summaries of the remarks of Mr. Morris and Mr. Hyam are 
given elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Morrison suggested that the introduced rabbit should be 
first on the list of food animals, and then such native game that is 
common, eg., wombats, kangarves and wallabies, and possums. 
This last, was possibly the commonest article of meat used by the 
natives. Emus and parrots, among the birds, were good eating. 
Fish and marine shellfish (with few exceptions), crayfish and 
yabbies, snakes and lizards, bogong moths, larvae of the wattle 
goat-moth and of many beetles, grasshoppers, etc., were all eaten 
by the aborigines., 

_ Mr. Mattingley added to the list flying foxes, water-rats and 
seals, and stated that the commonest way of cooking pesyuny was 
to cover with clay and roast them. 


Discussvons 

The following were among the questions answered :—Was the 
quandong frmt used for food? Ans., Yes, both species, Was sea- 
celery used for food by the natives? Atis, Yes, Were frogs 
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articles of diet by the natives? Ans. Yes. What gums other 
than acacia, were used for Jood? Ans., Grass-tree. Js the river 
cal-fish poisonous? Ans., No. Do fish caught by the use of 
- poison plants being placed in’ the water rétain any of the potson 
in the flesh? Ans,, No: the effect was to stupefy rather than Sall. 
Did the natives cat “blackfellows’ bread"? Ans., Tt ts douhtfals 
possibly they used it as we use chewing cum. Was not the nardoo 
a staple article of food? Ans., Not i Victorta. Was the plant 
known as pigface eaten? Ans., Yes, and siniilar succulent types 
also. s 

Mr. A. D. Hardy emphasised that in the early days of Victoria 
the native foods available ouly supported a population of about 
6.000 ; and thus at the present time could not he expected to support 
any great number. 


REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 


Excursions were reported on as follows; Ricketts Point. Mr. 
P. C. Morrison; Ferntree Gully, Mr. A. J. Swaby. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
The following were ‘elected; As Country Member, Mr. F. 1. 
Ludowici; as Associate, Miss Eileen Griffin. 


‘ NATURE NOTES 


Mr. Tyo Hamiuett stated that black enckatoos were eating pitie- 
seeds and duing other damage al pine plantations. 

Mr. V_H, Miller hati reported seeing a blue wren catching the 
cabbage white butterfly, 

Mr. A. A, Brunton reported that the American squirrel was a 
pest in England, and was forcing the native squirrel out of its 
natural haunts. 


EXHIBITS 


Mrs, M. FE, Freame—Meealopa stage of shore crab, and Pedi- 
ceéllaria of sea-urchin. 

Master Leslie Wooleock—A series of biitterflies. 

Mr. F, H. Salau—Ficus stipulata, bearing fruit. ' 

Mr. C. J. Gabriel—Land shiells' from Queensland (A edleyella 
folconart, Reeve; and Tersttes bipartita, Ferussac). — 

Mr. C. French—Prostanthera lastanthos (Victorian Christmas 
bush) with pink flowers, collected by Mr. P. C. Cole at Heales- 
ville {rare vatiety); also specimens of the twiggy heath-nyrtle 
(Baccken virgata) garden-grown, and specimens of the banksia 
borer (Cyria imperialis), 
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SOME VEGETABLE FOONS OF THE WIMMERA AND 
MALLEE 


By P. I. Mogrts, National Herbarium, Melhourne 


At 10 stage of his existence did the Victorian native show any 
reahzation of horticultural or agricultural practices, Surely he 
must have learned that parts of the many perennial plants which 
he collected), such as the "Yai," may sproat and grow again when 
replaced in (he ground. 

Our aborigines were perfect athletes, built for speed and 
endurance. They were well fitted physically and mentally to travel 
with che seasons and conditions oi vegetative grawth. They often 
ravelled great distances to other tribes in traffic or barter for 
red-ochre, sandstone and other grinding stones, and seed exchange. 
The natives found it quicker ta travel to more bonntiful areas than 
to wait for crops to mature. 

They were greatly handicapped by Nature in the native animals 
at there command. They certainly contd not harness the kangaroo 
toa plough or tse the flesh-loving dingo to drive hone the ducks 
or wallahies, ‘T'riba] increase was regulated according to the area 
of land and food supply offering. They were thereiore dependent 
for food on whatever they could find readily at hand, and they 
were probably always omntverous. In the arid inland the chief 
foods, however, were vegetable, principally the fruits, seed and 
roots which.were within easy reach of prehensile hands. 

Under more favorable circumstances, the native Aura offered a 
wide selection of edible, though in many cases not very palatable, 
roots, tubers, berries, fruits, seeds, greens and gums. Fish, flesh. 
wild-fowl, crayfish, yabbies, eggs, grubs and honey were plentiful. 
In these days of rationing and taxation it is apparent that the 
selection for a diet chart was wel] in favour of the natives. By 
hereditary instinel. trial and error, and expert training [rony their 
creche days, they understood the nature of every veget2ble pronuct 
in their district and knew what to eat and what to avoid. 


Hater—Like the steam engine, man requires pure water, and 
if supplies are not at hand, both will soon disappear. In dry areas 
white men have died of thirst where the natives have waxed fat. 
In such inhospitable places, Nature, as if to make amends for 
the scarcity af water. provided a perennial supply in the roots of 
several trees. Many explorers. inclnding Major Mitchell, recorel 
the methods by which water—"“beautifully clear, cool and free 
fram unpleasant taste or styell’—was obtained. ‘he roots were 
dug from the ground, cut into foot billets and sucked as in the act 
of sniokmy, or allowed to drain into skin waler-hags. The riots 
of the following were chiefly psed: Eucalyptus qractis (White 
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tbe oes Mallee}, £, Megsa (Oil Mallee), EB, unctnata (Hooked Mallee), 
‘th-Mnds E, polybractea (Blue Mallee), and 6. viridis (Green Mallec) ; also 
ibaa Hakee lexcoptera, the Needle Hakea., 
. Beverages and Sugar—With water the natives frequently 
Fe Pong compounded liquors irom several flowers and honey and gunis. 
Vietonty” This sweetened water was named “Beal” by the natives of Western 
4, Erenph Victoria and was much relished, The flowers of Hokea, Banks 
pp grainy nate, and Xantharrhece were used for the piitpose. 
vo teiden 22 Starch Supplies —Atter water, starch and its component parts 
‘ are the most important food materials for life. The aboriginal 
found these in the grains of grasses, underground roots, tubers and 
bulbs. As statch is so highly represented in grass grains, naturally 
first place was giver! to the breadstuffs, and with them were used 
[ the closely related seeds of sedges (Cyperaccae) and rushes 
“n jin nee (funcaccae). The grams were ground into oatheal and flour and 
Serre" cooked with honey and water upon hot stones—the flour often 
being used as a batter for grubs, 
(1) Grain-beorers (Gramineae) —Grasses used were Echinact- 
“yee loa Crus-gal. (Barnyard Millet}, Panicum decompositum (Um- 
akg brella or Native Millet), P. prelutum (Pallid Panic Grass), P. 
effusuan (Hairy Panic Grass), P. acroanthum (Black-seeded Panic 
Grass), Eriochloa punctata (Plains Grass), Setaria glauca (Pale 
Pigeon Grass), and Paspaliduin gracile (Graceful Panic Grass)- 
The seed of species of Sarpus, Cyperus and Juncus helped to All 
the granary, These native grains give practically the same food 
analysis as the wheat grain of commerce. 
(2) Seeds and Fruits—The seeds of the following were saved 
and ground into four: _ 
Polygonaccag—Muchlenbeckia Cunninghami (Tangled Lig- 
nunt) and Af, dickng (Slendér Lignum), 
Chenopodiaccas—Atriplex stipitatum (Kidney Saltbush}, 4. 
anpidatum (Angular Saltbush), Chenopodivm  nttrariacennt 
(Branching Goosefoot), €. atriplicinum (Purple Goosefoot), 
Salsula Kolt (Prickly Saltwort), Enchvlacna tomentose, Some 
native species of Chenopodiaceae have anthelminthic properties. 
Amaranthacrac—Alternanthera nodiflora (Joyweed), Anaran- 
thits macrocarpus (Desert Amaranth). 
sinyth Atzoaceae—M esembryanthemum acguilaterale (Pig's Faces, 
#3 |) Karkalla or Berndur). The fleshy fruit was eaten by the abori- 
gines and the leaves were eaten baked. During the “Karkalla” 
season, which fasts from January to the eud of summer, the 
uyth natives led comparatyvely easy lives. 
23 3 if Portilacaccac—Pfrtulaca oleracen (Pigweed, Thukeuro, or 
atdeg | Purslane). Baron von Muellet, in his “Report of the Narth Austra- 
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lian Expedition,” states; “We-had-almost daily occasion to praise 
the value of the Purslane. “The absence of other anti-scorbutic 
herbs in the north and the facility with which it can he gathered 
entitle it to particular notice,” The seeds were largely used by the 
natives during the dry summer months. One would suppose that 
so smal) a aved would scarcely repay the lahour of collecting. The 
plants were piled in stacks and constantly turned and the seed 
later collected from the ground and grounk into four. The 
same method was applied to grasses, Which were cut or pulled 
and allowed to dry in cocks to shatter the grain. 

Cruciferae—Several cruciferous plants are recorded as being 
bused for greens, hut fey of the seeds were used on account of their 
pungent taste. Korifa tslandica (Yellow Swamp Cress) was 
eatery sought. It hd? medicinal virtues in digestive troubles. 

The seeds of Acacia aneura {Mulga) were soaked for some days 

before being cooked, The ste and leaf “galls are said to be 
very welcome to thirsty travellers, It is supposed that the seed 
of other species of Acacia were used ag food. 

Reots aud Tubers—Micraseris scapigera (Murmong or Daisy 
uy4f ( Yam). This plant has a small tuberous root rich in starch and 
nes 4) a form of sugar aud was very plentiful in grass land, Tt was eaten 
Por \raw; when roasted it has a very pleasant: taste, nut unlike the 

sweet potato, Ata very early stage the children were taught to 
use the “yam stick’ for gathering the root. Buckley, the “Wild 
White Man,” mentions the plant as one of the commonest eaten. 
Orchids, cl¢—Tubers of various terrestrial orchids, principally 
the flowering species, were collected by aid of the “yam stick’ 
Among: theny were Pterostylis rufa, P. cvenocethaia, P, mos 
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P_concinna, Coladenia Patersoni and P. dilatata; the swollen roots 
af various liliaceous plants, such as the Fringe Lilies (Thysunotus( 7“ 23% 
Patersoni, T. dichotomes, and T, tuberasas) and Anginllania ) 

duica (the Early Nancy). in the Amaryllidaceae we have records 

of the edible qualities of the large bulbous-rooted Crinum. flaccidusn. 
(Murray Lily) and Myporxis glabella, Crimun flour was used 
commercially by early settlers in times of seareity. The natives of 
the Lake Hattah area cooked and imade flour of the seeds and 
raots of Calestenuna purpurenin (Gatland Lily). Scirpus mari 3 
ténus (Marsh Cluh-rnsh) and Geranium pilosent supplied stall Sayeg 
tuberous roots rich in starch. and they were great favorites when 

roasted. The young shoots oi Typha angustijolia (Bulrush or 
Guubung) are edible and resemble asparagus; the fleshy raot is’ 
excellent—contaiming 12-3 parts of starch tu 73 parts of water 

and a sinaller percentage of 4 saccharin-like material. The pollen 

is also used as a food, being made into cakes; it contains 18-3 

per cent, of sugar, 2 per cent. of stareh and 2-5 per cent. of 
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wn Sin’ = Magnesium and potassium phosphates. The starchy underground 
“Proverng— racts of Phragwites communis (Common Reed) were dried and 
. ground into flour. 

- Gums and Pitht—NXanthorrhoea species (Grass-trees, Black- 

ny boys or Yacca), Two spécies, X. wunor and X, anstralis, are 

2/3 Anative to the region, The bases of the inner leaves were either 

caten raw or roasted, They have a pleasant nutty favour, slightly 

balsatnic, The centre of the stem contains abour 5% of sugar. 

According to Ligar, about 20 gallons of saccharine juice may be 

obtained to the ton of the stems, On distillation, this quantity 

of raw juice yielded 4 gallons of proof spirit, In the year 1876 

an apphceation was made at the Parent Office. Melbourne, for a 

patent for making sugar from X, Austihis. Calliiris species (Mur- 

ray Pines) and Xaxthoerricca mmor, KX. avstralis, were used 

medtcinally, The saccharine exudation or manua irom Myoporvm 

platycorpum. (Sugarwood or False Sandalwood } was cagerly sought 

. aiter and eaten. It has been tried conimercially as a cane sugar 

iy ct 3 substitute it diabetes, The fleshy pericarp of the Pusanus acumi- 

aa fraud (Quandong, Native Peach) has a pleasant subeacid caste; 
the spherical kernel is also edible, beng very palatable. 

Greens. —Atriples aummularivn (Old Man Saltbush) and 
other northern species of Chenopodmun, Rhagodia, Amarartirits, 
Portulacca oleracea, (Purslane}. The food value of the seed and 
the anti-scorbutic properties of this succulent plant are already 
mentione), Species of Cloytowie and Calendrinia have been put 

nyt to sunilar uses. Roripa islardica (Yellow Swamp Cress), species 

F of Cardentine, Geococcus, Blennodia and Lepidium. are excellent 
substitutes for mustard, Trigonelia suavissima {Sweet Fenu- 
greek), “The perfume of this herb,” says Major Mitchell, “its 
freshness and flavour, induced me to try it a3 a vegetable and we 
found it delicious and tender as spinacl.” 
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THE PROBLEM OF “ANTING™ 


Notes have appeared in the Wicterian Neturalis! cron time to time 
regarding the riddle of “anting"—the practice on the part of certain birds 
of picking up awine ants and rubbimg them. under the wings, Apparently 
the purpose 1s to benefit by the formic acid, but what precise office this 
serves—wkethes to rout parasites of to serve as a Skin’ tovicehes not beet 
determined_ 

Readers are invited to bear this subject in mind during February and 
March, since this is the period when “anting’ has been observed ta the 

eatest extent, Combined observations may throw fight on the problem, 

tarlings, in particular, should be watched. if anyone caves to experiment. 
it nay be well to note that lemoan-peel, vinegar (on leltnee leaves), tobacco 
juice and other astringents have been sed by birds at (snes instead of 
formic acid—A, H.C 
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LIVING OFF THE LAND IN VICTORIA 
By G. N. Hyam, Melbourne 


Before the present war, the study of native food plants and 
animal Jood was unly of interest to anthropologists in relation to 
the investigation of the culture of the race which used them. From 
such studies, the reasons for the presence or abeence of any forms 
of agriculture; the distribution of population; their implements 
and utensils, were explained. The possibilities of Australian 
plants being brouglt under cullivation, impraverl and added to 
European dietary had tio doubt been tested by the early settlers 
with negative results, and there seemed to be no native plant that 
would compare with the ordinary cultivated European table 
vegetables in succulence, palatahihty, and ease of cultivation. 
Normally, it is essential that the foodstuffs of modern man in bis 
crowded settlements shall be capable of large-scale production 
under more or Jess imtense cultivation, as he has neither the skell- 
nor the time to collect his reqaitements from ancultivated plants, 
however desjrable, in a manner practised by primitive races like 
our aborigines. - 

The remotest possibility of any white race having to live on 
collected rather than cultivated plants and wild indigenous ammals 
seemed to be out of all question. Tr ts trae that some modern 
explorers—notably Amundsen atid Stefausson—studied this aspect 
and developed a technique which enabled them fo considerably 
reduce their hupedimenta on exploring tips. During Ins anthro- 
pological investigations in Arnhem Land, Donald Thonison also 
lived on native food over long periods, bur such a necessity did 
not occur, even to our military authorities, until the present crisis, 
Ju the past many explorers and travellets, perished through the 
lack of such knowledge. 

There have been many reports from Malaya, Java, Timor ard 
New Guinea of how members of the fighting forces have escaped 
capture and have engaged in gueritla warfare hy taking to the 
bush or junglemaintammeg themselves by feeding upon indigenous 
plants and annnals, but they often tell of ilmess or discomfort 
iirough eating some deleteriaus plant product which might have 
been avoided had they been acquainted with native food-lore, and 
they probably missed plants of tar greater food value for the same 
reason. 

The necessity of knowing something about the food value of our 
native planis and their preparation for consumption has now been 
recognised by the authorities in connection with commando and 
guerilla iraimng, and they are beimg studied to that end. Taking 
a far-sighted view aml as a matter of security during a possible 
grave emergency, this phase of food supply might be carefully 
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studied by the civilian, whe might conceivably be, at least tempo- 
rarily, cot off from normal food supplies, a condition whieh has 
frequently occurred jn occupied countries, Even in England, the 
hedgerows and woods are being combed for substitute vegetable 
foods tich in vitamins to supplement the cultivated varieties. 
‘Tiere, they are utilising the “hips” of the dog rose (Hosa canis) 
and the sweet briar (A. rvdiginose) for their vitamin content, in 
addition to some of the herbs which in the remote past were used 
by our ancestors but which had not been used for fenerations on 
aecounk of the intraduction of chntcer cullivated vegetables. 

Tis known that the aborigines of Australia were able to taintartt 
health and had a reasonably balanced diet from the plants they 
were able to collect (see “Vegetable Foods of the Aboriginal,” 
Mic. Nat., vol. wv1, pp. 95-98 and 115-119, and “Animal Foods,” 
vol, uvir, pp, 119-124 and 136-139) and a knowiedge of their 
technique of collection, hunting and coakery, as well as their known 
food plants, would be invaluable in the case of emergency. This 
is qualified by the facts that the ubariginal had the whole day at 
his disposal to collect his daily requirements, an unlimited range 
ef country, a sparse population, and a far greater abundance of 
native plants, Against these factors, a larger number of species 
tmght be used as we understand cooking by boiling and steaming, 
which he did not, A large nuniber of alien plants have also been 
introduced since settletnemt which cvuld be used as food and 
which are reasonably palatable and healthy, Widespread ptants 
such as the Nettle. Dandelion, Orachne, many of the Brassicas 
and the Chenopods, some of the thistles, watercress and many 
others, are examples of alien plants which are edible and anti- 
scorbutic. Escaped garden varieties are not jnfveqnently found 
even in remote places, Some of the cultivated fodder plants, such 
ap lucerne, are actually being used jor human consumption: even 
the young shoots of some of the grasses are also being tried with 
promising results, 

In the closer setuled States, such as Victoria, there would ilso 
be a fair chance of collecting grains and roots from sown ot sel 
sown crops, and if can he assumed that roving domestic animals, 
hares and rabbits would provide a meat supply additional to our 
seanty native ixuna. 

The question of the maintenance of health under refugee or 
Fverilla conditions is therefore largely the ability to identify edible 
plants and to be acquainted with their likely habitats, Some know- 
ledge of their mineral and vitamin content is also desirable. sv that 
the best selection can be made from available supplics, Drought 
conditions weald increase difficulties, but a sturdy of aboriginal 
methods under such conditions would at Jeast provide for the barest 
necessities of food and water. The collection’ of dried grass-seeds 
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and plants found around swamps and water holes would all 
contribute, as well as methods of finding water itself. 

At the outset, it would probably be dificult to overcome our 
aesthetic inhibitions in regard to food, but hunger would no doubt 
help in that regard. The aboriginal methods of cooking, with the 
addition of our methods of boiling and steaming, probably allows 
the maximum nutrition and palatability to be obtained from wild 
food. These methods should also be studied by those who might 
find themselves under the necessity of living off the country. In 
any case, might it not be considered a minor contribution to the 
war effort for naturalists and others to give some time and thought 
as to the best methods of maintaining life in the event of grave 
emergency, and to be in the position to act as advisers, if occasion 
arose? 

A matter of interest to naturalists is what is going to be the 
effect on our fauna if such conditions arise. Any experiments and 
training in living off the country should be watched to see that 
there is no undue slaughter of any species which may he found to 
be specially edible, and that in such cases their use should be 
confined to emergency periods only. Many of our birds were 
brought almost to extinction in the early days of settlement because 
they were found to be choice subjects for the table. 


A NEW GENUS OF AUSTRALIAN ORCHIDS 
By W. H. Nicwotts, Melbourne 


DRYMOANTHUS. Gen, Nov. (From Drymos, a forest, and 
anthos, a flower; alluding to the habitat of the species.) 

Sepala ac petala sub-@qualia, patentia, Labellum crassuim bast 
sessile, concavum, stne calcare basali, marginibus integris discus 
sine callis vel glandibus. Colwmnna brevis, lobis duobus ante 
prolattone basali carentc, Anthera operculata: pollinta 4 paribus 
duobus: caudicula elongate. Herbe epiphytica. Caules breves. 
Folia oblongo-elliptica. Racemi axtllares. Capsule anguste- 
oblongae. Cognatus cum Sarcochilus, R. Br. 

Sepals and petals nearly equal, spreading, Labellum fleshy, 
sessile at the base of column, concave; without any spur at its 
base; margins entire, no callosities or glands on disk. Column 
short, with 2 lobes or teeth in front, no basal extension. Anther 
lid-like. Pollen-masses 4, in 2 pairs, caucicle slender, attenuated. 
Epiphytal herbs, at present represented by a single spectes. Stems 
short. Leaves oblong-elliptic. Racemes axillary, Capsules narrow- 
oblong. Allied to Sarcochilus, R. Br., but separated by a number 
of important features: among these are the following—an entire 
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Drymoanthus minutus, Nicholls. 
For Key, see opposite page. 
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fabellum, whieh is sessile at the tyumedute base of column; abserice 
of any callosies or glands on the labellum disk, 

DRYMOANTHUS MINUTUS, sp. nov, (‘The speeifie name 
is in reference to the diminutive character of the plant, ) 

Planta pusihe epiphytica. Calis brewisstimns circa 2 cin, longus. 
Fatia oblonge-claptica circa 4-5 em. longa, Racent. brevpores 
quam folia. Klores parvissinu sub-virides; sepata. ac potala patentin 
iineari-spathulota falcata concave obtusa, Ladelam crassunt albus 
obovatums; smarginibus integris, marsupiuim hasale carens; latus oc 
longitudinalis canalts transit larmnam: lane pors asterior pwbes- 
cens alba, lobus medins pene obsoletus: lantine amarginent tnfra 
couerioresm turnar fere globosus. Columna brevis sine prolatione 
hasali. Fiorens Decembri: flores’ suaueolentes. 

A diminutive plant epiphyte. Stem very short, about 1 cm. 
long. Leaves oblong-elliptic, about 4-5 cm. long. Racemes sliorter 
than leaves. Flowers very small, greemsh, labellun white, Sepals 
and petals spreading, Ninear-spathulate ialeate concave obtuse, 
margins entire, nob basal pouch, Labellum-lamina traversed by a 
wide longitudinal channel; anterior part pubescent, mid-lobe almost 
obsolete; below anterior margin of lamina is an almost globular 
eminence. Column short, no basal extension. Flawenng December, 
flowers fragrant. Haljtat: Queensland (North), Mt. Fox (via 
Ingham), 

‘The solitary cultivated plant irom which the joregoing desenp- 
tions wele made was in the author's possessian for more than two 
years. When received, four capsules were attached to the peduncles 
(2) of the preceding season. ate in December of che following 
year (1935) one raceme ot flowers was produced.. (1 have depicted 
the plant in three stages.) The specimen now reposes in the 
author's herbarium. It constitutes the type of the new gens, and 
is allied to Sarcochalus, R, Br. 

Mr. A. Glindeman, of Brisbane, is the discoverer nt this 
‘diminutive, yet most interesting orchid. ‘To this collector, who is 
well knows) among orchid-students, [ arn indebted for much rare 
orchidacenus anaicral from places difficule of aecess. In a reeent 
letrer he writes in reference to the new plant: 'f have seen a 
aumber of specimens of this small species, bnt unfortunately the 
halntat is tu almost maccessible country, and an oppurtmity for 
a visit has not avain presented itself” 

Key To PLaTe 
Orymeanthus nvimutes sp. nov Figure A—Plant, with capsules, Wigs, B 
vid C—Typical specimens, about natural size. Fig. D—Kaceme uf fluwers. 
Fie, E—Flower expanding its segmeits, Wig, F—Blower from side. Fie G 
—Vitower from front, Pig, AH—lLabellim fram side. Fig, I—T.ahelluny 
fram whove. Vig. J—Labellum from belaw. Fie. K—Columus, frum side 


and front (ihe frontal view shows the column wilh polliinia removed). 
Rig L—Pollinia, 
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STATISTICAL NOTES ON THE MALLEE FLORA 
By James H. Wictts, National Herbarium of Victoria 


In 1937 appeared Forest Inspector W. J. Zimmer's "Flora of 
the Far North-west of Victoria’, it was the consummation of 
nearly ten years’ research over a wide area. a masterly brochure 
co-relating Mallee plant cavers with their underlying sail types 
and emphasizing their great importance in the prevention of wind 
eragion (see review in this journal, vol. cy (1938), pp. 36 and 
147). Mr. Zimmer confined his attention fo the country lying 
north of an cast-west line from Hattah Lakes to the South Austra- 
‘lian border (ie, about fity miles south of Milduraj—a_ wise 
decision, since the Ingh sandhills af stunted Mallee eucalypts and 
Porcupine Grass near Hattah mayk the absolute Jimit of numerous 
shrubs which ave a feature of Mallee districts farther south, <., 
Casvavina Muelleriana, Grevillea thcifolio, Hakeo flexths, 
Gyrastenion australustcus, Biliardtera cymosd, Acacia sptnescens, 
Dawiesta wlicine, Actus villosa, Erestemon gracilis, Phebaliem 
hullatum, Bredeneyera scoporium, Cryptandia amava, C. pre- 
pingua, Hibbertia virgata, Baeckea Behr, Loudonia Behvrit, and 
Anthocercts styosotidca all stop here, while many other species 
{notably of Chenepodiaccas) occur only to the north of the fine. 

iu three short visits (May, August and September) to this “Far 
North-west’ sector I have seized every opportunity to hotanize 
over as much country as possible, with the result that Mr- 
Zimmer's list has beer. appreciably augmented, chiefly through the 
addition of small seasonal plants (Ophivglosswm, Geecoccns, 
Alyssum, Hydrocotyle, Toxanthus, Chthonocephalus, etc.) and 
several aquatics which could easily have heen averlooked, During 
a four-day camp at Lake Little Harttah, in September of 1941, the 
surrounding Kulkyne National Forest of some 121,500 acres was 
combed in several directions, and I was able to bring the Zimmer 
list up to $90 species of.indigenous vascular plants. 

Recently 4 20-page article by J. G. Wood, M.Sc, of the Botany 
Department, University af Adelaide, has come to ty notice; it 
is reprinted fram Transactions of the Royal Societ of South 
Australia,” 1929, and is entitled “Floristics and Ecology of the 
Mallee.” The writer states at the outset that his paper “is the 
result of a study af the Mallee scrub, extending over six years, and 
includes observations made in the Murray Mallee (South Australia) 

,-and also in the Millewa and Wimmera districts of Victoria.” 
Appended ig a list of species, “as conmlete as is possible at the 
present puncture.” Wood divides the great Mallee belt of South 
Australia, Victoria and New South Wales into three territorial 
flements—Eyre Peninsula. Yorke Peninsula, and the Murray 
Mallee, which cavers by far the largest area, extending hundreds 
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of miles from the Flinders Range south-easterly to the Coorong 
eoast and along the Murray River ta near Echuca in Victoria. 

The total nuriber of species revorded tor the Murray Mallee is 
490-—exactly the same figure as cited above for our Far North+ 
west! This apparently remarkable coincidence led me to closely 
compare the individual names of our Victorian list with thase on 
Mr. Wood's hst, in the expectation uf a very Humogencous flora 
throughout the Murray Mallee region. 

The outcome was surprising indeed: ma fewer than 200 of our 
490 NOW, Victorian representatives are not mentimied at all by 
Wood! Their place is taken by 40 Composites, 20 Legumes 
{mostly Acacias), cortsiderable numbers of Afyriaceae, Rutucec, 
Orchidace@, and a dozen naturalized aliens, It seems incredible 
that such lypical and (in Victoria) widespread Mallee plutts as 
Amphipogan strictus, Schoenus aphyllus, Lepidesperina viscidum, 
Gohnia lonigera, Lamandva lencocephala, Tricoryne elatier, Trick 
niteon abovatan, Acacia tigulata, 4, homalophylla, Nitrana Scho- 
beri, Eucalyptus viridis, Prostanthera chlorantla, Olvaria rds. 
fIeltpterum Cotula, Relichrysrm brocteatum, etc,, etc:, should he 
entirely lacking from similar dey coutitry west of the South 
Australian border or that the most casual observer should fail to 
see same of them while passing through Millewa district, 

Thirty-four species of Gramindeve, 15 of Cyperavede and 17 of 
Chenopodiaceae (including all species of the “glasswerk’ genera, 
Saitcomia. Packycornta and Aythraciemaum) do nok appear in 
Mr, Wood's catalogue for the Murray Mallee; neither does he 
mention a single water plant, nor explain why the aquatic cort- 
muunity has been excluded fram his treatise—at least 77 species, 
half being monocolyledons, grow only on the Murray banks or 
upon Jow Jsnd subject to mundation (e.pg.,Aucalupins cannddnlen- 
sis, E. bicolor, the rare Crinwn flaccidumt and Celostemima pur- 
purcun), Even when disregarding all inhabitants of the Murray 
flood plain, the list of species as drawn tip by Mr, Waod could 
he enriched to the extent of more than 120 characteristically Mallee 
plants. ——_—__—_ 

FITZGERALD'S NAME 

Mes. Messiners uote in the January Naturalist is very interesting, One 
must, af course, give due respect to the great orchidologist’s son—ij 2 man 
dovs not know his uwn name, whe dovs? But there are une or two pertinent 
questions, Awstraliaw Orehides was published under Uie atnhor's direct 
personal supervision. Why, then, does his name consistently appear 
theonghour that publication as Frfseerafd, with the “9” small? Lf a mistake 
was made in'the Arst part, why did he never correct i? And whiy did his 
intimate friend Henry Deane perpetuare. the error in the latter part of the 
work edited by Iim after the author's death? | corlesé that ta me jt savoeurs 
a little ot pedantry that now, Aity yeals after Fygerald's death, an atlempt 
should fe made to alter the generally-accepted: spelling of the name, prarticn- 
larly when the evidence is so strung that the ownec «if the imine and his 
associates themselves accepted il, H, M. &. Beer (Sydney), 
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TALES TOLD 1N CLUB 
By Ceanucs Fueneu, Retired Govermnent Biologist, Melbourne 


(Mr, Gharles french, one of the oldest members of the Victorian Field 
Naturalists’ Club, has a iubd of amusing and instructive stories rclaung to 
the early days of the Clubs, and he has been persuaded to set some of them 
towi—Veing assured, of course, that anything he may say will not be used in 
(vidence against him! Here is a first selection of Mr. French's tales — 
Exhtor,} 

Mr. Hity’s Fanny : 

Th the old days of the Field Naturalists’ Club it was the custom ta give 
prizes to the junior members for the best collections of entomological 
specimens, Ono of the early members was Mr. G. Hill, a keen and capable 
naturalist. Mr. Hill's three sons also were very cnthusiastic traluralists 
and won mast of the prizes, Que evening Baron von Mueller was 
presenting the prizes and the first to come along was one of the three Hilf 
boys, The Baron congratulated him, Along came another of the sous, 
and he, teo, was congratulated. Then the third boy arrived and abo 
received congratulations, Later on they lad each to receive a further 
prize. The Baron, whose sight at night was not good, failed to. recopniee 
the same boys and again congratulated the three. Then he turned to Mr- 
Hall and said, “T must congratulate you on your family of six Clever boys !'" 
ar, Hill looked embarrasted for a while, but J am sure he enjayed the 
JORe- 

Tus Banow axp THE Saveow Cart 

Raron von Mueller always attended the Field Naturalists!) Wild Flower 
Shows and meetings, and named the plants for the exhibitors, One mght 
he was at the Royal Suciety’s Hall, where some of the eavdier shows -were 
held. It was a dreadful nicht, with a howling wind ami rain in torrents 
About 9.30 the Bare said, “Sharley [Charley], we will go home by 2 
cab." OFF we started fram the ream, and when we reached the front gate 
the Baron noticed two bright lights in a cart coming along the road towards 
us. The Baron thought it was a cal and promypily called out, "Hey there, 
hey there! Are you engaged?" The man jn the cart Came over and said, 
“How many, Boss?” The Baron said “Two” (meaning himself and 
myself}, The fellow gor off his cart and J had @ lot of explaining to do-- 
to point out it was all a mistake. The man was much annoyed and drove 
aff in a rage m the pouring ram, The Baran turned ta me and said, 
“Shariey, that fellow seems air a tener!” IL replied. “Yes, Baran, he 
certainly was annogved at having had te stop and get down frotn his cart 
in the rain.” The Baron asked, “What sort of a conveyance was it?” | 
said "A saveluy cart and, when you said ‘Two, the man thought you 
wanted two saveloys!’ The distinguished scientist was a proud man. “My 
God, Sharley,” he crict, “fancy Haron von Mueller going along the street 
eating saveloys!" 

A Grovotica. Onprty 

Tt was onve a custom to have geological excursions ta the quarries on the 
Yarra tear the Ratanical Gardens. (These quarries were near Brander’s 
Ferry, quite clase fo the pate leading to the Temple af the Winds.) A 
certain member of the Club, who was fiterested in geology, led an excutsion 
to the quarries ane Saturday afternoon, in- the carty-davs of the Chit, 
This member was not exactly popular with others, as li assumed a lordiy 
manner when 2inng his knowledee at meeungs. When he arrived with his 
jaitly large party he immediately put on an alr of great importance and 
commenced explaining, in highly scientific language, the various strata 
and rocks of usterest. Presently We saw, in the crevice af 2 large rack 
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which He had intended pointing out as another interestine geological 
feature, a clay model of a man, about four fect ial, which had been 
worked very carefully mto the crevice. When our gealogical friend came 
suddenly in front of this, be flew into a rage (he was always bad-tempered) 
am! shouted, “l wonder wha would stoop so low as to dv such a silly 
thing as that! Some "fiend” had modelled the "man" as a pracceal joke. 

Turning to my father, who was near hin, he said, "JT this wae dane by 
a member of the Club and 1 find out who did it, [ will move-to hase him 
expelled from the Club, What do you think about it, Mr. French?!" My 
father replied, “Yes, 1 fully agree with vou,” Years sltet the gvalogist 
had passed away, my father “confessed” to haying been the jeker—bur he 
was not expetled irom the Club. 


Tre “Nw” Parrot Hoax 


In the old days of the Club. one af its miembers—a tall, proud man wilh 
a large flowing beard and piercing eyes, and wearing a big tic adorned 
with a Jarge arnameni—was greatly interested {n parrots. One evening he 
was reading the description of what he thought was a new parrot sent ta 
him by a correspondent in North Queensland, The sender stated, in a 
Jeter to our ornithologist, that the parrot sent was very rare and that 
there were only a very few of them where he shot the specimen forwarded, 
Our friend was very enthusiastic and fully described the bird as a new 
species. He then sat down and seemed auite pleased with himself, 

The President asked, “Would any cf our ornithalngical members like 
to say a Word or ask any questions?” One of our leciding ornithologists 
rose and remarked, “I regret ta say that Mt. —— has evidently heen grassly 
misted hy hjs correspondents, as the parrot described is 4 fairly well-known 
Now Guinea species.” Everyone present was really sorry. The correspon- 
dent whu sent the specimen had evidently heen deliberately misteading. 

T well remember several similar imstances of paid ¢ollectors sending 
Baton yon Mueller plants said to have Becit collected in Queensland but 
which were natives of New Guinea and the adjacent islands, Beetles were 
frequently sent to try and mislead my father, the collectnr stating that he 
found them in North Queensland. These iiisects were cammon “jewel 
beetles” (Buprestids) fram India, ete T am afraid any father's reply to 
the sender was an unpleasant sliock for him. 


Tue Srowy of Uracastires 


When on an entomological excursion with a professor antl some university: 
students at Black Rock. I was engaged cutting off some of the Loughs 
cantaming the insects from the coastal wattle and Banksias (native honey- 
snckles) when a man on the Beach Road called out, “Hey, what are vou 
smashing the trees for?” J replied, “I¢'s all right: I have a permit." 
Evidently he did ot Hear what I said, for in about five minutes two 
constables on bicycles cane along at a great rate through the tea-lrec: 
Thew put their bicycles down hurriedly and one asited, “Welk, what do you 
think vou are doing? You know quite well that you have no rivht to 
destroy the trees. What are you smashing the limbs for?” As they both 
became very offcious and asked me more djuestions, I coolly said. "I am 
Jocking ior Uracanthus.” (This is a Lotigicorn beetle destructive to 
wattles, hanksias, ete) The constables stared. "What's that you said?" 
ome of them asked. J repeated, "I'm Jooking for Uracanthus,” They looked 
at each other and one of them barked again, “What was that vou said?" 
Awail) I repeated “Uracanths,” and this time [ added, “Ir tsa heetle which 
destroys. some of our native trees, I have a permit from your Comme! te 
callect specimens? - then produced the permit. “Well! growled nani, 
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“why didn't you tell us this at firsi?" Then they ltefi—without making an 
arrest, 

The professor and students (alter the departure of the two. constables) 
roared laughing, Tia bappened years age, but I often muet same af the 
wht studenis who atlended that excursion and they always ask, “Have you 
been to Black Rock lately for Uracunthus?" 


FE. A. VIDLER, BOOK-MAN AND NATURALIST 


Kedward Alexander Vidler. who passed away on October 28, 1942, in his 
BOth year, was Nol a member of this Club, but was very keenly imterésted 
in palure study, especially in dater years, and mae constant efforts to 
populacise it, Morenver, dram the fact that Mr. Vidler was the grandson 
wf De, George Bennett, of Sydney, and that, as a youth. livatig in Landon, 
be acted as a link with Dr. Heunctt and the veteran Professor Sar Richard 
Owen, it will be clear that his' early career is bound up with the natural 
history of this country, 

He was bor in London, and was. a son of Thomas Collins Vidler; his 
mother, whose maiden name was Amelia Gould Bennett, being a god- 
daughter of John Gould. Educated at a private school in Gravesend, 
youn Vidler, at 47, entered the publishing house of Cassell, where he met 
inany’ literary celebrities of tHiat period, as well as artists and others. Alter 
eight years with Cassell, where he was later on the editorial staff, he 
‘came to MelJourme. Tlere, as well ay at Geelong and Warrnambool, he 
engaged actively in writing and publishing. 

It was fortunate that the Mictorion Naturalist, in past years, secured some 
contrifutions fram the pen of Mr. Vitller, Vol. xuv, 1928, pp. 74-7?, 
contains his persanal remimiscences of Uccasional visits toa. Professor Sir 
Rich Qwen in retirement at Sheen Lodge, Richmond Park. In another 
article he recalls the hasty visit of his eranidiather to London, in 1875, when 
young Viddler conducted Dr. Bennett through Dickens” country near 
Chatham (tier, Nat, vol, xev, pp, 207-8), Mr Vidler fumished for 
dHustration in the Nafuratst a unique photograph for Charles Barrett's 
articles an John Gould, as he stood beside a folio volume of The Birds of 
Austrake (ibid., facing p. 42). 

Mr. Vidler produced, between 1950 and 1931, four Nature books, well 
illustrated, entitled Our Gun Trees, onder Birds of Australia, MW ouder 
Animals of Australia and Onr Oxum Birds of Austrahe. Although attrac- 
tively printed they did nor achieve the suceess they deserved, since at the 
une there was much competition mm similar work of an educational nature. 
There is also another’ boek, Native Trees of Australta, by J). W. Audas, 
published a few years later, m the initial production of which, 7 understated, 
Mr. Vidler tad a considerable share, 

For many years .Mr. Vidler was Jiterary adviser to George Roberison 
and Co, and in 1914 he produce! a text-book on Austrahion Fosses, by the 
present, weiter, which is now out of print, 

As a Sneere nature-lover Mr. Vidler carried his studies of trees and shrubs 
into the open air, and in 1932 he was appointed, with the present writer, 
as joint honorary curator of the Maranon (native) garden. adjoiumg Heckett 
Park, ‘Balwyn, by the Camberwell Council, One recalls, some years ago, 
spefiding a bank holiday with him in ama ping aut the centre bed for 
special planting, where originally stood Watsoi'’s tool-shed, and which 
pbotosraphers havé since acclaimed as te its favourable positian, It is 
inspirsting to the writer, whom Mr, Vidler often referred to as his “Cobber 
of the Trees,” to remember that our famuilics originally came from closely 
adjnining home-towis int Sissex. F, Crrarman. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly inéeting of the Club was held om Monday, 
February 8, 1943. The President (Mr. P. Crosbie Morrison) 
presided and about 80 members and friends attended. 


LECTURE ON BIRDS 

Ai illustrated lecture oh “Birds and the Bush” was given by 
Mr. C. E. Bryant (editor of the Emu). The lecturer, with a 
fine series of slides showed nesting and other halnts of some of 
our native birds, and with his running commentary, gave an 
insight into the thrills, perils, and general adventures of a bird 
photographer. The lecture was greatly enjoyed, and a cordial 
vote of thanks was carried hy acclamation. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
The following were elected: As Ordinary Members, Miss 
Margaret Sarovich and Miss Ruth Denny; ag Country Member, 
Miss Nanvy Irvine; as Associate Members, Miss Patricia Harris 
and Master Robert Gwynne, 


DAMAGE YO FORESTS 

The President stated that the Committee, having received re- 
ports that the mulling of timber was taking place m Sherbrooke 
Forest, had immediately moved in protesting to the authorities, 
and would take the matter up further, 

Mr. V..H. Miller and Mr, F. 5, Colliver both reported on what 
was te place at Sherbrooke. 

Mr. A. A. Brunton stated that the effect of taking timber from 
portion " the Kinglake National Park was that the Lyre- birds 
leit that, particular area. 


' NATURE NOTES 
Mr. R. G. Painter reported having located on Mt. Sturgeon a 
dowlle-flowered form: of the Red Correa which propagated itself 
YY. Ay Gin suckers. 
. V. H, Miller reported having seen a large number of 
vidi lying dead on the road ta Albury. 
Mr. Ivo Hammett stated that a large amount of water was 
contained in the branches of Eucalyptus botryoides. 
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BIRDS AND THE BUSH 
ky C. FE. Bavant, Melbourne: 
(Summary of an Wiustrated Lecture to the FLNLC. on February 8, 1943) 


Bird photography offers sufficient cxercise and out-of-doors 
interest to salisty anyone, requires patience and imgenulty in the 
carrying out of subterfuges to deceive the birds, and involves just a 
dash of danger in serambling around in’ the tree-tops, 

Swamps have always been a favourite hunting-ground of imine 
and a number of pictures of water birds have been obtained, With 
miost of the Rallidae, as instanced ly the Moorhen, there has been 
an anticipation of man's invention of stream-lining, such birds 
having attenuated bodies which enable them to pass quiclcly 
through a labyrinth of closely-growing vegetation, Of this type 
of bird the young are precocial, as distinct from altricial, being 
able to fend fur thernselves [rom soon after hatching. The male 
Moothen, however, is usually on hand to take care of the young 
as they hatch out, and the males of alhed water-birds do the same. 
Often the number of eggs laid by the female Moorhen is extremely 
large, avd the provision of nature in aryanging for pidifygous 
young is, in this case, a distinct advantage, savitig over-croweding 
in the nests. 

Grebes—Black-throated and Hoary-headed-—iave iallen “vie- 
tim’ to my camera. Courtship ceremomes continue aiter the 
eggs are well incubated. The dexterity of these species in the 
water is made most apparent by watching them from a “hide.” 
They will constantly return to and cover the eggs if the concealing 
material be removed. The eges are large for the size of the 
birds, as is the cuse with practically all precocial birds, the shells 
are hard, and the vitality of the eves is superlative. 

Reed-Warblers and Grass-birds are imusiciatis of the swamps, 
the former with rich notes sard to be similar to (but better than) 
those of the Nightingale, the latter a2 melodist of more solemn 
harmony. The ability of the Reed-Warbler to dimw together 
reed stems. as the mpinstay of the nest, is notable, and the in- 
clusion, in the great, majority of Grass-bird pests, of a curled 
feather of a Swamphen (usually) or Moorhen or Heron, serving 
as a half-dome, is a custom that may be partly uwttlitarian and 
partly ornamental. Black-fronted Dotterels, with their pro- 
tectively-colaured eggs, their “twimkhnug" wanderings around 
lagoon sides, and their characteristic injury-feigning ‘'trances,” 
must be mentioned in any account of swasnp hirds. 

Protective coloration is manifest in lirds to a great extent. 
Hess that are coloured as is the ground beneath them are note- 
worthy examples. Consider the Jacky Winter, a brown-grey 
bird that builds a sinwiarly-colourcd nest on a Hke-hiyed branch 
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and has young of the same shade, It is safe from ohservation 
from above so long as it remains still, Examples could be men- 
tioned in dozens. Wher the sexes are differently coloured it is the 
bird that does most of the sitting that is drab in colour. This ts 
usually the hen, but in a few instances where the male does all 
the sitting he is the plain-coloured member of the pair Where 
the brightly-coloured bird eschews the brooding he often becomes 
assiduous in feeding the chicks, which appears to counter-balance, 
to some extent, the advantage of his staying away during the 
incubation period. 

This aspect of coloration and camtouflage and that of mimicry 
ate allied but not the same, Protective colouring is not neces- 
sarily designed to match exactly the plumage with the sur- 
roundings, for sometimes the protection is based on what is called 
disruptive, as distinct from obliterative, coloration, the hold 
patterns, particularly of contrasting black and white, suggesting 
patches of sunlight aud shade. 

The best examples of protection are amongst the young birds— 
speaking generally. That, the stippling and spotting is specially 
designed to protect the newly-hatched young, when they most 
need protection, is apparent from the alteralion in plumage that 
takes place as the birds reach maturity. Take, for instance, the 
White-headed Stilt, the Pied Oyster-catcher, ctc., whose young 
make far more marked changes than ever befel the Ugly Duek- 
ling. This applies to nearly all ground-nesters whose young are 
precocious, On the other hand young Crakes, and the chicks of 
some other swamp birds, are jet black, and do not At in with the 
surroundings unless they he considered as suggesting spots of 
heavy shade in the swamp growths, 

More avian interest and variety exists (in Victoria) with 
Mallee birds than with many others. Centralian conditions came 
sweeping down to the Mallee and dry inland forms of birds exist 
with them. Budgerygahs swarm into fence-posts and knot-holes 
to breed, Cockatiels are common. Parrots and Coekatoos gen- 
erally abound. The Crested Pigeon ts sq plentiful that the large 
numbers that are constantly shot “on the quiet” may not appear 
to matter: nevertheless the Passenger Pigeon of North America 
was the commonest grepariovs bird the world has seen—andl it 
is extinct, The Superb Blue Wren is a gem indeed, bitt the Mallee 
country Black-backed Wren far surpasses him in the scintillating 
wonder of his plumage, He is a bird of the roadsides, but nat 
the only denizen, for Mallee roads, drawn-out oases amidst deserts 
of wheat, provide board and lodging for hosts of others—Wood- 
Swallows (Dusky, Masked and White-browed), Chesttut-tailed 
Thornbills, White-browed Babblers, Trillers, Hooded Rolsins and 
others. Fallow fields nearby produce Banded Plover, Pipits and 
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Australian Dotteréls, with Wlute-tronted Chats, Stubble and Little 
Quail and Bush-Larks in the grassy (ringes. - 

* O€ hothe sites there is ne end of variety. Jani tins wited mito 
trees have been taken over by Buff-tailed Thomlills. A kertle 
jammed in a crotch wag used by a Grey Thrush; the spout, 
turned downwards, appeared as if a part of a drainage system. 
This point leads us to nest sanitation. With birds in open nests 
the excreta is often exuded in a small sac. The adults take it 
away aod clean up all traces from the nest, The young them- 
stlves may be impelled to project the cloaca over the nest rin 
in order to “clear the nest. With some birds that breed in 
hollaws—owls, ‘ingfshers, ete—the matter is not so simple. A 
puny Boobook Owl nestling of my acquaintance, far smaller than 
his brothers, not only received no food, Init Jay at the bottom of 
the test Lollow covered with rejected food, pellets and droppings. 
The stench was overpowering. To this hollow, and to that of 
nesting Sacred Kingfishers nearby, came <lipterous flies that 
“hlew’ the refuse, the larvae acting ag a sanitary squad and clean- 
ing up the iness ih a scatophagous orgy. 

Bird photography has produced some interesting, and, indeed, 
red-letter imoments, though tot always caught hy the camera's 
magic eye-—a Speckled Warbler displaying, with fanneéd-our tail; 
to his sitting mate; Grehes court at a nesting platform; a 
Little Bittern struggling. :nsuccessfully, to hold together its nesl 
in a violent windsturm; a Marsh Crake racing against rising 
flood-waters to stabilize its mest: a Fantail-Warhler that, tamed 
by solicitude for its young, allowed me to piek it up and handle 
it at will; Fairy Terns feeding each other im amorous ecstasy. 

“And the plaves whereir the birds dwell— parched Eyre Penin- 
suila with typteal desert forms, the alpine regions of Victoria and 
south-west Tasmania, the flouded mize of the Gwydir Watet- 
emirse at Moree, rhe jungle patches of Quecnsland’s Fraser 
island, inlets and bays aud swampy rivet mouths along un- 
frequented coasts, marshes, monntaim-lops, fern-gullies, wind- 
swept plains, Birds and the bush, the bush and its birds—a 
definite correlation aud the whole forming a complete pictire that 
should satisfy any nataraltst, 

(The Thirds and places mentioned, and others, were ilustrated by a 
number of colour slides). 


AN AUSTRALIAN AUSTERITY MTAT. 


"We were surprised by a large male emu stalking weross the plain oear 
our tent. Our dogs, aiter a chase of 15 minutes, brought him down. At 
my suBgestion aur people wathered & quantity of the your lesves of 
Rhagodia CSaltbush), which they boiled and found io be an excellent 
substitute far a better’ vegetable, which, with the en1u, mile us an excellent 
dinner?”—From Allan Cunniighatn'’s Diaty, May 8, 1817. 
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"JACK” AND “JILL OF BADGER CREEK 


By Davip Frrav, Director, Hadger Creek Sanctuary 
Healesville 


On February 19 this year “Jill,” the lively little female Platypus 
at. Badger Creck, completed five years in captivity, being the 
first Flntypus ever to do so. Some days earlier “Jack,” her big 
mate. had in lis turn equalled the four years and one month pre- 
viously established as a world record in 1937 lyy Mr. Robert 
Eadie’s famous “Splash,” so that considerable yejaicing attended 
the attainment of a double majority by this pair of very dis- 
tinguished “Duekbills.” 

Try to imagine the colossal ninmber of earthworms used up 
over these years, calculated at 800 per animal per might and 
costing almost a £1 a day in summer months—this not including 
the countless young yabhies, grubs and tadpoles needed as an 
essential yartation to the diet! 

Qne of the chief results of the successful acclimatization of 
these two animals and a third (‘‘Rebecea’)—which after three 
years we were forced to hherate owing to war-time econamy— 
is the canclusive evidence that the Platypus may enjoy a lengthy 
life in captivity and at the same time appear daily before large 
crowds without affecting iis own well-being. 

Secondly, it is obvious that the animals must live for a fairly 
long (ime. Beyond a darkening of coat-colour neither “Jack” nor 
“Jill shows the slightest sign of age. "Barwon," au adult female 
Platypus captured auc acchimatized by the anthar in 1937. was 
nat under two yeurs of age al that time. Her death at her home 
in the Melbourne Zoo was nov due to old age and it occurred 4 
years 10} months later. showing that the animal was then at least 
sever) years of age and most probably a good deal more. Con- 
sidering that a Platypus is not fully grown until aged two years, it 
seems reasonable to assume that the animals live for at least 10 
to 15 years or longer, , 

Naturally, our success at Badger Creek has been built ow the 
foundation of Farry Burrell’s pioneer work and on the wonderful 
achieverient of Robert Eadie with “Splash” (alse of Badger 
Creek)—tha first Platypus ever to thrive under captive conditions. 
A large part of the work of caring for “Jack”? and “Fill” has fallen 
tao Mr. C.D, Milne, of the Sanctuary stall, and 1 wish here to 
pay tribute to his consistent enthusiasm, Our only disappoint- 
ment is that so far we have been quite unsuceessful 1 persuading 
aur fernale Platypus to lay eges and ‘rear young ones. : 

Felirnary 19, 1938, was a very hot day and that afternoon two 
Healesville men met “Jill (as she was to he known) shuffling 
down the ainiddle of the Ben Cairn road on the side of Mt, 
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Toolebewong at Panton’s Gap (V.) A furry baby object, able 
to fit comfortably on one’s hand, she had either wandered away 
from 2 nesting burrow beside a creek, as baby Platypuses often do, 
or heen carried and dropped by some marauder, possibly a fox, 
hawk or keokaburra. The nearest stream to the scene of her 
discovery was at least three-quarters of a mile distant, 

“Jill” took kindly to a veady-made home. It was evident that 
she had been away froma source of food for an appreciable period, 
for the first two days of her residence at Badger Creek found her 
oul in the water feeding slowly but steadily the whole time. She 
quickly became an excellent “show” animal, even attempting at 
times to crawl] up my sleeve when worms, grubs and small yabbies 
were not forthoomimg quickly cnough 

On one never-to-be foygotten public holiday early in her career 
a thousand or more peaple patiently awaited “Jill's” late afternaon 
public appearance only to have a crestfallen demonstrator explain 
apalogetically, at 3.30 pim,, after a frantic search, that the slow 
was off. Where "Jil" should have been (in her artificial bur- 
row) there was a neat exit hole in the moisture-rotted flooring 
planks! That night the beam of a spotlight picked her out where 
she frolicked like a tmy hippopotamus among the tadpoles of a 
neighbouring lily-pond, She seemed rather glad to return “home,” 
and soon a large and strong new “platypussary”™ was provided so 
that her disappearing trick could not be repeated. The new 
structiire—which is the preset home of “Jack” and “Jill’’—was 
specially designed to accommadate at least two Wuckhills. 

The second Fiatypus to share “Jill's" home was “Rebecca” 1 
caught her one bitterly cold foggy might (1938) in the Boggy 
Creck, which js little snore than a chain of slowly-trickling pools 
running from Mt. Toolehewong to join fadges Creck im the old 
aboriginal reserve of Coranderrk. Being fully-grown and ob- 
viously a fairly elderly matron, she retained her furtive retiring 
nature though reconciling herself to the limits of her artificial 
home. At the time of her liberation in Badger Creek, three years 
later, she was as much the wild Platypus as on that hectic night 
when we played wet hide-and-seelc in the freezing pool on Boggy 
Creek. 

“Tack,” the male Duckhill, who might now he described as an old 
man Platypus. is a magnificent big animal nearly twice the 
weight of “Jill.”" Though not quite as confiding as “Jill,” he is 
nevertheless a tame animal, eager at show periods in the atter- 
noons to accept offerings of bectle Jarvae by hand. 

We first met Jack, then a half-grown youngster, during the 
great bush fires of January 1939. In the course of a patrol at 
2 ain. one stifling night, he was seen by the light of a torch 
swimming in a pool in Badger Creek, By means of blocking each 
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Any probs about? "Jil hangs expectantly do the lama that feeds Tier 
Photos.; S. Alston Pearl. 
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outlet of the reach with stones, ‘Jack’ was eventually picked up 
uncéreinoniously, lut safely, by the tail as he swam through the 
shallows searching for a way oul. In the platypussary he settled 
dowa quite peacefully with Use “ladies, aud withiit ten months 
had almost doulled his size. In his camping-box the peculiar 
rani, alntost foxy, odour of the adult male Platypus is penerally 
noticeable, 

As previously mentioned, the home of “Jack’’ and "Jill is a 
complicated structure provided with a variety of “tunnels,” so 
that the chances of two aniinals imfringing upon one another's 
dormitories are reduced to aminanum. A Platypus is naturally 
very wet while in the water hut it hecomes a iiserable creature 
unless thoroughly dry and furry soon after entering its burrow, 
Thus the constant changing of amoisture-laden grass “hedding™ in 
the wooden tunnels is a highly important task. Incidentally, the 
entrances to Platypus camping and nesting burrows are situated 
above normal river and creek level, and not below as popularly 
supposed. This state of affairs permits the animm!s tu shed a good 
deal of water and comh and dry their coats hefore entering their 
catacambs. 

The Platypus, with its manifold idiosyncrasies, needs to be 
hymteured to the grealest. extent possible. Even the tamest speci- 
nen bates to be handled, aixl when waking one for a display 
perind it is usually necessary to do so by degrees, allowing the 
aminal (a work tts own leisurely way through tunnels towards 
the water, . 

{ven at night, which is its natural exeursion-time, a Platypus 
will sometimes retire precipitately to its burrow should rain begin 
to fal—not that it could get any wetter but because the drops 

-ol water paltering on its highly sensitive bill cause acute 
discomfort. 

Se inured is “Til” to appearances before the pubhe at 3.30 in 
the afternoons that it is felly three years since such a disturbance 
has caused her to express a protest in the only voice thar a 
Platypus ever usés—a guerulous grow} exactly like that of an 
anuoyed broady hen, 

Most of us have observed birds of various kinds giving expres- 
sion fo their well-being and joy in life in erratic swooping and 
tuinbling in the air. A healthy lame Platypus does very auch the 
samt thing in its watery environment. At night “Jill,” who has 
no fear of lights or human intrusion, rolls, twists and loops in the 
water, with every evidence of delight in being visited, Another 
of her performances, rather uncommon for a Platypus, is that of 
swimiting tapidly over the surface of the water. 

Ag a rule a captive Platypus’s coat does not Jone retain its 
handsome sheen and well-kept appearance unless the animal is 
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able to burrow in soil and retive periodically into a bank of earth 
resembling the wateral bank of a river, In sucha bank, provided 
for the use af “Jack” and “Hill” the animals have excavated a 
veritable network of burrows, Trwanited exits and cross-passages 
art closed off ar “pugged” up behind the duck-billed tunnellers 
by means of back pushing with their tails. “fill” is particularly 
adept at this type of sealing process, with the result that at times 
she wears the end of her tai! quire bare of its stiff, bristly hair, 
However, in early January, when a very definive general moult 
takes place, the growth of a thick new coat of glossy Fur and tail 
bristles quickly hides the worn patehes: 


[Ail members of the TNC will uo doubt cordially endorse the action of 
the Canumittes, whieh Nas writtess Mr. Pleay congratilating hint tn his 
striking success with the Platypis—and atso tendering {elicitations to “Jack" 
anil “Jill,"—Editor.] 


NOTE ON BUTTERFLIES 

At tha gresent time butterfies of the Tatpertal-bine (/atmenns evtyoraty 
ard emerging. These are especially interesting as being one of the species 
which live in a state of commersalism with ants, ‘he larvae Jive in small 
groups, 2 protective measure which is increased by the presence of hundreds 
af small black ants. These, or the nearly black pupat, will be found attached 
ta the food plant (Black Wattle and yostibly other Acachs spp. They 
have secured rheraselves to a little web asin the case of the Imperial White. 
From a cluster of Y pupae, brought from Bithan. ow Sunday, 9 beautiful 
swill-wilged hutterflics have already emerged (29/1/43), Enclosed in 2 
laree, iyerted clock-shade, the base covered with net, they have amated and 
deposited pale green eges These are exquisite, like piles of infinitesimal 
sea urchins, or the spiny pollewsgrains of certain flowers. 

When discovered the pupat were smothered m ants which covered the 
hand that gathered the twig. Having exploited the sweet juices, excreted 
by the caterpillars, rhey were still itt allemlance on the pupae. 

These Jovely, swift butterflies are not casily seen when on the wing. In- 
side 1d glass shade they have made a charming ature study. Lhe wings 
arte of a warm buf below, with black and orange markings, Above, they 
are a dusky, velvety brown with large central patches of iridescent, silvery 
hlue. The hind ones have patches of orange wear ihe “swatlow-taily”! These 
“tals” move independently of the wings, and are so like_the antennac 0 
certaly ichneumion flies that they are probably protective —Epirit Conesran, 


KOOKABURRAS IN HAYSTACKS 


Chatting to Mr. AW, Phillips. of Garac West, through the week (suys 8 
writer in the Portland Obseroer) he told me that whilst euttnie up a hay- 
stack rerently they had only cut ihraugh one bench (a benoh is really 2 
sectinr Cut out of the stack) when three white egss were noticed together. 
Ooe was puccunder a hen, (Resuib aot yet reported.) Later a second hote 
was found leading inte the stack. and three sore exes were discovered. 
Knawne now tbat they were kookaburras’ eges, the men Jeft therm 
tindisturbed, but that night a heavy storm came and lifted the stack 
skywards avd along with it poor Jacky'’s eggs. The wearest suitable tree 
was some distance away, 1 have never heard of Uhe jackass nesting inca 
Wavstack beforw 
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ORCHID NOTES FROM PORTLAND. 
(October-December, 1942) 


- By W.H, Nicrores, Melbourne 


(1) Caledonia orenaria, FitzGerald—Tlus attractive spider- 
orchicl has heen plentiful in the Portland districts, in South-west 
Victoria, during October-December. Collectors: Mrs. F, 
Melthlom and Mr. Chifford Beauglehole. The individual blooms 
of erenaria are not consistently very large, as heured by FitzGerald 
in Australian Orchids, and the colour varies somewhat ii the 
Portland flowers, from the “typical” pale yellowish tone to a 
beautilul olive-green: this latter is a pleasing tene for a “Spider” 
‘The close examination of numerous specimens shows that the 
characters vary greatly and, for instance, the fabella-ntargins do 
not always lave the neat saw-edge fringe. Indeed, they vary from 
this to these long calli-comhmgs wich are often quite a feature 
af the larger specimens of C. Patersonu, R.Br. Tlws, I think 
FitaGerald’s arenaria should be considered a yariety of ul. = 
Caladenia Patersonii, R.Br., variety arenaria, n. comb. 

With vatiety suaveolens, Nich., the above form hybridises 
freely: thus intermediates occur, but typical specnmens of both 
varieties are very different, outwardly and “inwardly.” Variety 
suaveolens possesses a large stoutly-fringed Jabellum and the 
perianth-segments are “heavy.” and shorter than thuse of var. 
arenaria~—the filiform tips almost black. Var. ercaaria is exceeds 
ingly “long-legged” but graceful. the fabellum correspondingly 
small. Both forms are fragrant, svareolens beng outstanding in 
this respect, ‘ 


(2) Celadema reticulata, TiteG, variety valida n.vat, Plott 
robusta and 30-45°™ alta, Lamina fol ad 15¢™ longa ef 2-he™ 
fata. Flores 2-3, margne, littet cf badzi. 

The leaf of this new variely is very large, inore so than in sturdy 
specimens of C. fatifola, R.Br. Spevimens of this Portland 
“Spider” often attain a height of 18 inches (45°™-)} the stem 
thick (3-4™™), Flowers 2-3 usually, pale yellow, with the 
labellum tip deep red-brown; sepals strongly clavate; labellun 
more ar less strongly reticulate-veined. Flowering September- 
October. Habitat: Portland. Collectors; Mrs. F_ Mellblom and 
Mr. C. Beauglehole, hy whom it is reported as “often in great 
abundance.” 


(3) The Hylnid Spider Orchid (C. Patersouti, R.Br, & OC, 
difotata, R.Br). Exceptionally large-Aowered aud uiiquely- 
coloured—labellunt snow-zhrfe except for the tip which is marked 
with purplish-red. Locality: Gorae West, Coll.:; Mr, C, Beauglehole. 
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(4) C, Paterson, RBr. Unusually fine examples with up 
to 3 flowers; length of jateral sepals G imches; petals 44 inches, 
Do these measurements constitute a Victorian record for size of 
flower? Locality: Gorae West, Collecror: Mr. C. Ruge 


(5) Brrnetta cuneala, land Specimens with as many as 
sta flowers. Locality: Gorae West, Coll.: Mr. C. Beaugiehole. 


(6) Prasopliyltim Harti, Rogers, Height of specimens 
60-80: plants in myriads. Jocality, Gorae West. Collector: 
Mr. C, Beauglehole. 


(7) Prasophyltum gracile, Rogers. Height of specimens up to 
77™-; flowers 80-84 im a long extended spike of 10-12 inches 
(30-5), Locality; Clarence River, Collector: My, C. 
Beauglehole, 


(8) Mierots orbicularis, Rogers. Height of specimens 
24-44¢em." plants very slender, almost wholly red-brown, Locality: 
Gorac West, Collectors: Messrs, C. Beanglehole and W. Phillips. 


(9) Caledonia pallida, Lindl. Luxuriant specimens 40-52%: 
high; leaf in some plants 25°- long; all 2-fowered, the flowers 
bright yellow, tinged with green, tip of labellum dark ved-hrows. 
In some specimens the Jahella presented a new departure, the 
margins heing quite entire and narrowly lined with red, in lieu 
af the usual combings. In these remarkable flawers, the calli 
were restricted to 4 only in 2 rows, at the ismediate base of the 
lamina. In Tasmania the sepals of this CaJadenia are soimctimes 
clavate, but not conspicuously so. This feature is entbodicd by 
Lindley in the original description. 


NATURAT. HISTORY NAMES 
To the Editor. 

Sir.—Recomstraction is the watchword of to-day, The Victorian Field 
Naturalists’ Club can render a national service in an Anstralan-wide 
reconstruction of the vernacular or popular names of all Austealiaty natural 
history objects. 

Jn a vast number of instances the samé species or object is cursed with 
over a dozen popular names, and in others with none whatever. This 
leads to endless confusion and is a reflection on Australian naturalists. 
The popular name is for use by the many, whereas the scientific is for the 
few and cad he left to the scientists to determine. There should be only 
ane. popular nate for the same natural histery object indigenous to 
Australia, The creation of so many different popular names for the same 
object has been due to the want of an authontative name. 

Tn the inleresis of thts refinement ought I sugecst that the Victorian 
Field Naturalists’ Club approach the vations natural history societies of 
thé Commonwealth with the object of establishing an authoritative popular 
name for all Australian nalural history abjects? 

Yotirs, ete, 
Agraur WW. E, Marrinaiey, 
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TALES TOLD IN CLUB 
By Crarues Ferenc, Retired Government Biologist, Melbourne. 


[Mr, Charles French, one of the oldest members of the Victorian Field 
Naturalists’ Club, has been persuaded to set down some of the many amusing 
and instructive stories he recalls from the eurly days of the Club. A selection 
of these tales was given in the Natrralist tor February, and here follows 
the secon and (ior the time being} Jast section —Lditor,] 


RoraxtcaL Excurston to Ruecwooo 


A certain university professor of old, who acknowledged my existence 
only whet le wanted to know where certain plants could be qund, lad lus 
botany students at Ringwood one afternoon and I happettied to moct them, 
Knowing some of the party, I stopped and had a short talk to them, The 
Professor, as soon as he saw me, abruptly said, “French, where does 
Phyllogtassum Drummondi grow?!’ (This is the pigmy club-moss, a very 
interesting and niinuie pfant belonging to the Lycopodiaceae, closely allied 
40 furiis.}) Now, T happened to know that about where the lordly 
professor was standing the plants grew im tair numbers, and on Joalring 
on the ground I saw, much to my delight, a covsiderable patch. “That 
plant,” I said, equally abruptly, “grows at your fect?” 

Over many years I recall clearly bow annoyed was the professor aad 
how amused were his students, They told me he had been searching for 
hours for this plant and was unable to find it, Recently I mot one of the 
students (now a chenist} and he said. "Do you remember the Ringwood 
excursion?” T certainly det 


THE BOTANIST AND THE “PLANT” 


AU very enthusiastic early member of the Club, Mr, ——, an Italian by 
birth, who was keenly interested in the native orchids and beetles of 
Victoria, was on a collecting trip by hijnself to Sandringham and Biack Rock 
one afternoon, and had a rather exciting time. Just previously there had 
been a hig jewellery robbery in the eity and the detectives were told that a 
mMiall carrying packets had been ser in the tea-tree scrub digging in various 
places; this was thoughe to be very stspicious, as the person was probably 
digging up or "planting" some of the stolen jewellery! Detectives hurried 
to the locality and vame upon the orchid cullector, 

“What nre you digging for?” they asked, Unfortunately for himsclf, 
the collector (who spoke very litte English atid whoa had a fiery liature) 
said "TI am Jooking for zce plant,” One of the detectives asked in a sharp 
votee. “What da you know about the plane?” “I dig it up" said the botanist, 
who had no idea they were seferring to the jewel robbery, 

The detectives conld not make out what he was tip 19, x0 they sald “You 
had better come along with us,” and he was taken to the police station—at 
this stage in a fine temper. Aiter.a time, however, he calmed down and the 
detectives were able to understand bin and to express their regret at the 
unfortunate misunderstanding, 

The botanist himself often related the story to me during aur rambles 
together collecting watural history specimens. 


THE “RUTTERFLY" HOAX 


It was on the first campout of the Club—at Olinda Creek near Lilydale— 
in November, 1884, that the frat eges of the beautiful Helmeted Honey- 
eater (Meliphaga epaeias) were discovered. I happened to be a member 
of this excursion, Some of the members arrived a day before me and played 
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a joke which I will not forget in atiuery. Whew T aretyed at the cap in 
the morning, with our late member FG. A, Rarnatd, geveral members were 
Standing (ogether gazing inte a eucalyptus tree and ane of them said to ime 
"Tlid you sec that lovely butterfly alight on. the bough?’ OE course T looked 
up, saw thé buttery, and said to my friends “What ia beautiful specimen! 
f have never seen anything lke it before.” I am a very poor climber but 
gtavaged to struggle up the tree te about. J) feet drom the ground iy an 
endeavour ta capture the specimen, Wien 1 made a grab at it my friends 
saw L was properly “had, and they reared laughing, The “butterfly” was 
made of thin, coloured tissue paper, aud the strong wind made it appear as 
if quite natural, I retureed to earth terribly disgusted, byt pretending to 
enjoy the jolce.. 


CURBING A GLUTTON 


A member of the FLN_C,, who had a great appetite, came to my ofhce one 
day and said, "I see the Club has aly excursion ta the National Herbarium 
on Saturday next, [ know you were quot connected with the Herbarium; 
what do they da there on suely au excursion?” 1 thought it would be a 

ood chance to play a foke on him, knowing he was always on the Inokaut 
or a free meal, : 

T said: "Oh, yes, To know the programine, .The tmembers meer at the 
Herharium at 3 pam. Phe Leaders, Messrs: J. R. Tovey and J, W. Atdas, 
show them caliections of very valuable plants, some of them being amongst 
the frst plants ever collected in Australia. This takes til 345 pm. The 
members are then invited to an afternoon tea where the best of foud is 
Served; this includes turkey or fowl, cake, iruit, ete, ete, a really splendid 
menu, After that they inspect nay rare and valnable books on botaiy and 
at 5 p.m. they disperse.” 

About a vvek later T saw my friend coming towards me, and toed te 
dodge hini, but he saw ime and called aut. “LI say,” he said, “you told me 
they pave a pereat spread to the Club members at the Merharium: all dicy 
did was to stiow us a lot of old dried.up plants and some inusty hooks.” T 
locked synqpathetic. “What a pity!” J said. “They mmst have forgettem 
the spread!” 

The same man joined a F.N. Club excursion and campout at the Baw 
Baws. Eachl mersber took etoigh food to last him lor the few days we 
were there. Every day when we Jeft the hut on top of Mt, Baw Baw aur 
friend would stay hehind, and when we returned 2 Int of ovr food had dis- 
appeared Av fast we had yery little left and tt was inipossible {o get a 
further supply so far away from shoos. Gite day, a member of the party, 
a themist. satd “Dll stop this business!” He opened a tin of sardines and 
frestcdé them with some cheitical, The food-stealer duly iell—alter we 
left again on another outing he: ale the sardines, Very soon, then, he be- 
came il] and dhoueht ke had ptomsine poisoning and was going to die. The 
chemist fixed him up—aiter a suitable iaterval—and we lost wo more 
Food an that trip. 


A SPIDER NOTE 


With reference to the nate on a parasite of the Huntsman Spider isogede 
jnmiatis, Tan, D94L), another specimen was brought to ame receitlh by Peter 
and Jahn Thomson. Tr this instance one end of the huge parasite had not 
fully euerged Irom the body, Spider and parasite had fallen inte a vessel 
of water. Both were dead—Eniru Coreman. 
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5OMB VICTORIAN SPECIES OF BLECHNUM 
By N. A. Wakerieio, ALF., Somewhere jn Avetralia 


Blech pracerum (Forst.) Swartz? (Synonyms: Osunode procera 
Forst.. Stegawia precera and §. maor R. Brown;? Lowria procera Spreng, 
Rodway ;? Lomaria capensis (partiny) Benthary,® Bailey; Bleciman cagencse 
(Cpartiony Christensen? Ewart3), 

As can be seen from this synonymy, this and the tollowing species have 
been somewhat confused, #8, proceswim has a short, thick, but definitely 
treepiue thizone: robust barren fronds up to 3 ft. high, bearing com- 
Farativory few, lange (6 to & ins, lany aud 1 to 2 ins. broad), dark green, 
Jeathery pinnae. Fertile fronds have a few rather robust pinnae which often 
Show 20 approach to the state of ew-Blechawn in having narrow green 
Jarminae outside the long indus, Tllustrated by Labillardiere! and Dobtted 
‘(Cpp. 201 and 202), and im the F.N.CV, book on Victorian Ferns (phate. 
Facing p. 21.3 Distribution, Queensland, N.S.W., Victoria, South Australia, 
Tasmonia. and iron’ New Zealand to Malays. 

Blechnwm capense (L.) Schlecht, {Synonyms : Osmaadm capensis Linn; 
ZLemaria capensis Walld., and {partim) of Bentham,® Bailev® ay others; 
Lomaria prostya yal, palidose Rodway ;8 Blechrum eaponse (partim) 
Ewart8). Rhizome erect (tufted) ; barren fronds of large forma up to 4 ft. 
high, bearing very nuinerous, lang (Gta 9 ns.}, narrow (3 to # i), light 
green, Jax, and often undulate, plonae. Fertile fronds have nun:erous, narrow 
Pinnae which are definitely Lomarioid in character. The smal!est loans of 
this species have tiny ironds only a. few inches high and with as jew as six 
tiny pinnae, Illustrated hy Dobbied (pp, 197 and 199), and in Victovinu Ferns 
(photo. p. 2)). Distribution, same as the above species for Australasia; gene 
erally singly or in clumps along exposed banks of creck? and rivers. 

Bleciouwn nian (Labill.) nav, comb. (Synonyms: Onvselen unde Labilt. 2 
Steqenie muda and S. fatcale R. Broven;? Lomeria discolor Bentham, 
Bailey,® Mueller,2 Rodway, etc; 8B. discolor var. wudion Chiristensen ;? 
B. aiscoter Ewart® Biackl9 and others; not of Forster and Keys.) Differing 
from B, dtscolov of New Zealand in the broader, shorter and more mem- 
brasqus fronds with morc evenly tapering barren pinnae and straighter 
fertile pinnae without dilated basal lobes. Figured by Bailey® and in 
Victortan Ferns (yy, 24), Distribution, Queensland, NSW. Victoria, 
Tasmania and South Australia; the “Fishbone Fern of Australia. 

Blech filiforyy (A, Cun.) Ecc, "A species yery remarkable for 
having tw) forms of barren fronds; the smaller with sharp-taoihed ‘Icaves' 

in. by 34, ) Oiteh covecing the ground for a considerable area, Hot accom- 
panied by fertile fronds; , . . festonnidtg lofty treetrunks with umumer- 
able drooping fronds, and eventually putting forth those bearing ‘seeds,’ which 
have the threadlike appearance that suggested the siame."4 Though this 
4peties docs not appear iu the Victorian census of plate, there are two 
records for this State, based om Meihaurne National Herbarium specnmens; 
“Cheltenham Sprites, Chas. French,” and “Healesville, P. R EK. St, John, 
Feb,, 1908." Passibly it is now extinct in Australia; otherwise it i5 found 
in Fin and New Zealand. 
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TURTHER NOTK ON CHARLES GOULD 
Hy ¥, Cuapman, A.1.5, F.0.5., Metboume 


OF the dliree sons af John Gould, the Birdman, Henry was the eldest: He 
betaine a doctor, practised in Bombay and died at the early age of twenty-five. 
Fraiiklin was the thitd son; he was born in Hobart and named alter Sir 
Jehu Franklin. He also became a doctor and died young. Tle second son, 
Charles, was left behind in England in 1838, when his. parents went to 
Tasmania, 

In Alec H. Chisholm's recently published boak, Strange New World, whicte 
is af very preat interest to all Australians {and especially to this “new 
chum” of forty years' standing) we read that Charles Gould, “one of the 
children lett m England in 1838, became a geological wanderer aver the- 
face of the earth” and that “he died in South America." In the Wretorien 
Naturalist, Octaber, 1939, p. 99, we further read in a note attached to 2 
letter publighed therein—"Charles Gould te John Gatild," by A. BH. Chisholm 
—that "Charles Gould was a geologist who worked in many lands. (includin 
Tusmania and New South Wales), and was the authar of a Isoole entitle 
Mythical Monsters: he died, unmarried, at Montevideo, Jw 1893, at the age 
of about 60 years.” 

The writer of the present votes, when in England and domg geological: 
work in Kent, lad often to refey to tie Memoir of the Weald of Kent, by 
Topley, in which Gould's field notes were included, and so was duly moe 
pressed with the name of Charles Gould, For the following faets I am in- 
debted to obituary notice af rhe Register of the Royal School of Mines, 
obiluary notice on Charles Gould in the Q.J.G.S., and “Systematic Account 
of ihe Geology of Tasmania," by R. M. Johnston CHobert 1885). 

Graduating at the Royal School of Mines in 1856, Charles Gould joined. 
the Goologicat Survey of Great Britain in the followiug year. In the 
Register af the Royal School of Mines of 1896 the entry under Charles 
Gould shows that he attemded the RSM. between 1854 and 1856, and passed 
in tnining, tnetallurgy and geology, gaining the associateship of the Royal 
School of Mines. Whilst attending the Royal School of Mites, Gould 
studied under Professor Warington, W. Smyth and gained the Duke of 
Comwall’s scholarship in T83d, the Royal scholarship if, 1836, and the 
Edwaré Forbes Medal in the sume year; so that hure we sue successful 
perpetuation in another branch of teience, derived from his iMustriaus 
parents, 

After A year or two ol the English Geological Survey Gould went to 
Tasmania, where be joined its Survey, Wis work there lasted from J&61 to 
about [874 or 1878. During this tine he contributed ninetosn. papers .as 
separate Goverment Reports, or aS contributions to the Royal Society ot 
Tasmania. His first work was # detailed map of the coal shales <leposits 
of the Mersey district. A full list of Charles Gauid’s Tasmanian work is. 
given by BR. M. Juhastottan The (reology of Tasman, LSk8, 

Charles Gould was clevted a Fellow of the Geological Saciery of Tondow 
in 1859, and gave two papers on Fossil Crustacea, published in its quarterly 
journal, He died at Montevideo, Uruguay, on April 15, 1805.* 


*Documents in the possession of Gould's relatives giye the year as 1895.— 
Lf 


The follawing exhibits were tabled at the last meeting of the FNC: 
Mr. S. R. MitthelL—A series of Palacolithic and Neolithic stone artefacts. 
Mr A. Baker.—A series of mineral specimens from the Cumberland Valley 
at Lorne, Mr. Tyo Hamimett—A_ series of garden-grawn tative flowers, 
Mr, C. French—flowers of Melatencu mesophitia (W, Aust} garden- 
grown. Mrs. R. G. Painter—A serios of garden-grows) tative flownrs. 
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DELETIONS FROM THE VICTORIAN FLORA 
By James H. Winns, National Herbariam, Melbourne. 


As experts proceed with the more intensive mapping’ and monographing 
af indigenous plant life, it becomes. necessary fram time to time to correct 
those errors of the past which have utadvertently crept into our Census. 
Although they appear in Ewart's Flora of Picloria (1930), the following 
sewn recards should now be deleted from Victoriau lists - 


1. LEPIDOSPERMA EXALTATUM, R.Br. The National Herbarium 
has long suspected that this species is conspecific with 1. longitudttvale, 
Lab—their types can hardly he distinguisherl Mr. S. T. Blake now 
cemfrms this opinion, and regards ecaltntien as on more than a Jaxtriait 
comlition of forgitudinete, 

2. LEPIDOSPERMA GLOROSUM, Lab. Mr, S. T. Riake relegates all 
Victorian, material so determined to L. congestion RBr,; apparently 
we have nothing in this State to mateh Jabillardiére's figure of 
giobasie, 

3, ACACIA CONTINUA, Benth Ewart writes, “doubtfiulfy recordedt 
jor Victoria... , Murray River.” Since there is no Victorian specimen 
extant, and W, J, Zimmer makes no mention of the plant in his 
camprehensive Klara of the Far Northowest of Victotia, we would do 
well do omit it from the Census, 

4, ACACIA ANEURA, Fa.M. The Mulea is also a very doubtlul recort 
ant I think Zimmer’s statement Js conclusive enough—"detitlitely does 
not occur in this State; the place nearest to Vicrovia im which it 
ucturs, itt association with Belar, ig Qak Tanks, N,S.W.,, some 18 iniles 
YO the north-east of Mildura.” 

5. GEUERA PARVIFLORA, Lind). Again, there is not a Victorian 
collection to substantiate the record, and ai Wilga ever did grow this 
side of the Murray, it has fone sizce been exterminated. Zimmer says, 
“Considerable search fas nol revealed its presetice in Victoria . . , the 
neirest lonality being abour 12 miles north-east of Mildura.” 

6. BERITYA ROTUNDIFOLIA, BeM. This is a Kangaroo Island 
endennc which spparently never did and never will occur in Victoria. 
Our only recard is based on the careless misreading of au old Soutir 
Australian lahel, viz, "Qhicenscliffe to Kinch’s.” the Quecisclife 
obvidusly a local name for a point an the N.E. coast of Kangatan 

_ Island, near Kineh’s station. and having nothing to do with Victoria's 
popular seaside resort. 

% OLEARILA ERUBESCENS (Sleb), Bipp. ‘Lhis seems to be merely 
2 robust form of 0, myrstmoides—heads, bracts, and yestilure wie sane, 
but with longer leaves and panicle branches, T ceasider that both 
Mucller and Bentham should We follawed in classing it as a yariety 
oi mgtsihordes and nor as a distinct species. CO. stertosa, Hutch. fof 
the Grampians—see Bot. Meg, 8118) 35 just an evolutionary step Jurther 
away fram stwrsimoiger, but here the more “'hlanlety’ tomentunr of 
folage and branchlets, the coarser bracts and peduncles, as wel] as the 
More yumenoey disc florets, are sufficient to justify our retaining it as 
a specific entity. Ewart is correct dn regarding it a5 ““mure closely 
fey . myrsiontes than ke OJ dewlala” Che aller common in party oF 

Lt nlay he observed ‘that the erubescont character {particularly en 
young shoots) extends to several other Paisy-buxhes, notally ©. 
migalophyile, which appeared in such astonishing profusion over the 
sub-alpine country between MeVeigh's and Matlock du season following 
1939's disastroas fire, 
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ADDLED EGGS AND THUNDERSTORMS 


At various tines during the past 50 years I have heard of clutches of 
fowls’ <ees twine found addled atter severe thunderstorms, and have 
wondered a3 to the effect being die to electric Gurrent or fa vibration, In 
one cave, 6D years ago, the eggs in a vest near ao chaff-cutting machile were 
affected at the same time as the lightning “struck” tbe fermer Cwho was at 
the machine) and Jeft him crippled for life, 

About a year aga Mrs. V, Tremayne, near Frankstan, who had been very 
successful far years with an incubator, undertools to hate by its means a 
setting of 40 pheasants’ ega5 sent ty her Fram Woodend, The exes were 
all night-woti) within a few days of hatching when heavy naval gunhre took 
place in the Bay. All the chicks clied in their shells. Mrs Tremayne states 
that there was no other attvitutable cause, The vibration was severe, all the 
witdows 3 her house rattling yioleutly. 

Ts there a possibility of the death of wild-bird chicks in rhe shell being 
due to violent electrical disturbances, where abandoned nests with eggs have 
occasionally been found and the case attributed to a cat2—A, D, Hauny. 


"RARE BLOOMS” TN ROMB CRATERS 


Under the heading, “London's Romh Craters May Yield Rare Blooms.” 
the Melbourne draws published the fallewing cable meygate ens Febrtary 24: 

Botanical experts ate hoping that this suring may bring forte fram 
London's bombed soil a flower thathas mat heen seen for 271 years, siice 
the preat Are of London. The flower for which they are looking is named 
“London Racket’ —Sisyntrivin Jvis—which, according to ancient records, 
grew in abundance in 1656. Jt is a whitish flower, and the plants are 18 to 
24 inches tall. Expectations that it will reappear are based on the Jact that 
already 95 types nf fimwers and shrubs; many unlenown in London tor years, 
are to-day Hourishing on the bambed sites, 

The “cateh" about the foregoing ttem, as Mr. P. fF, Morris (National 
Herbarium) pxiints out, is chat the plant that bas “not been seen for 271 
Years" ta a ceninon weed arotind Melbourne and probably just as common 
in parts af Britain, It appears mainly on rubbish and ballast heaps. The 
reasalt if docs not grow in the streets of Juondon, Mr. Morris suggests. is 
probably because those streets are kept madtcratele clean. Stéynbriwn rio 
15 a Telative of the cabbage and formerly was used as a vegetable. bs strong 
odour caused i! to he koowi ae the false sparlie-wort. 


CONCERNING: A RARE PARROT 

Has the Grownd Parrot (Geopsitiacus ocerdentahs) Ween recorded fram 
New Sotth Wales? In conversation with a friend, Mr. W. Kelly, who spent 
most of his early Ife on station propertics in southern New South Wales, 
he informed me that back in the 90's he had ov several occasions flushed 
this parrot of a sult-bush plain, about fotty mikts from Oxley, between 
Oxley aud Mossgiel on the western side of the Lachlan River, Mz. Kelly's 
tterest in this parrol was aroused by its short, eratic flight and its habit of 
always settling on the ground, His description suggested the Ground Parrot 
avid ati being showm a coloured figure he had no hesitation in identiiying 
it. He further stated, thal an August, 1897, he found its throe white eggs 
in a Slight depression on the ground among what he called "a kind of 
parcupine gtass.” Later three young birds were hatched. Unfortunately, 
one of (he parent birds, being mistaken for a quail, was shot hy one of his 
compartions and Ue vourne birds died. From his‘deseription of Ue bird and 
its habits and his ienmectiate recoguition of it fram the figure, there appears 
to be Jittte doubt as to ats ectiurrence tn thet lovality. Its confirmation would 
be mteresime.—J A Kerseaw 
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PROCEEDINGS 
The monthly meeting of the Club was held or Monday, March 
8, 1943. Owing to the absence through ness of the President, 
Mr. H. C. E. Stewart, Vice-President, presided over an attendance 
of about 80 members and friends. 


PREHISTORIC ANIMALS 


In the absence of Mr. A. S. Le Souel, who was to have lectured, 
an address on “Pyehistoric Animals of Australia” was given by 
Mr. F. S. Colliver. Lanter slides and photographs of same of 
the larger forms of Australian vertebrate fossil forms were shown 
and a commentary given by the lecturer. Several questions were 
askecl and some discussion undertaken, at the close of which the 
ek of the Cluh were accorded to Mr, Colliver for his interesting 
talk. 

REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS f 

Reports of excursions were given as follows: Domain, Mr, C. H, 
Shewau; Blackburn, Mr. A. S. Challe; Yarra River trip, Mr. 
HW, P. Dickins, © 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS 

The following were duly clected:—As Ordinary Members: Mrs. 
Blanche Dallas Scott, Mrs. Florence R. Vasey, Miss Diana Scott, 
Messrs. J. L. Warlow, F. G. Elford, and Lance Le Souef; as 
Country Members: Miss M. V. Walker and Mr. Edwin Rich; 
as Associate Members: Miss Wlshetl, Newman and Miss Dawn 
Weston. 

QUESTIONS BY MEMBERS 

Mr. J. A. Kershaw asked if it was a common thing for Lyre- 
birds to sing in February. Ans,: Several members reported that 
this was of fairly frequent ocenrrence, 


NATURE NOTES 

Mr. J. A. Kershaw reporied on the visit of two unusual 
butterflies. (Danats erxippus and Tertas suilax) to his garden at 
Windsor, and also stated that a sparrow-hawk twice struck against 
the wire of his canary cage whilst he was standing within a couple 
of fect of the cage. 
max V. H. Miller reported on a Wattle-hird eating Iilly-pilly 

rries, 
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Mr. Noel Lothian commented on the appearance of the plant 
“London Rocket* in homb craters in the heart of London. (See 


Match Ise. Nat.) 
EXHIBITS 


Mr. C. J, Gabric—Marine shells, Eplippodonta macdongalts 
and £, fate, from South Australia 

Mr, C. French—Flowering specimens of Phystanthns alhbens 
(kapok creeper, codling moth or cruel plant), the flowers of 
which catch various butterflies, moths and other insects, 

Mr. A. H. Steinfort—Collection of rocks from the Bacchus 
Marsh district. - 

Mr. H. P. Dickins—Seven watercolour studies of Australian 
plauts, 


PREHISTORIC ANIMALS OF AUSTRALIA 
By F, S. Coptrver, Melbourne. 
(Summary of lecture given to the F.N.C., March 3, 1913.) 


As in every other country, the existing fauna of Australia had 
its pre-htstory, and the following are notes on soine of the hetler 
known jorms. 

In Recent to Pleistocene times an ancestral Platypus (Qrnatiio- 
vhynchus agilts, De Vis), an Echidna (E. owenrt, Krefft) and 2 
Koala (Koalemus ingens, De Vis) occurred in Oueeusland, and 3 
Platypus (O, moxinrs, Dun) and Echidna (&, rolusta, Dun) 
occurred in N.S.W. The Platypus and Echidna were approxi- 
mately the same size as the living forms, but the ancestral Koala 
was a masive animal which, acording to De Vis, weighed upwards 
of 5 cwt, 

Moré widely dispersed gigantic prehistoric Woinhats and 
Kangaroos alsa were a feature of the Australian landscape of that 
time. A wombat as large as a hippopotamus (Diprotodon australis, 
Owen) is known from Queensland to Centrai Australia and was 
very comition around Melbourne, and large kangaroos (Pra- 
coptodon goliak, Qwen sp.} and others) upwards of 12 ft. fall had 
a more ar less similar habitat. 

Lake Callabonna, South Australia, was apparently the most 
recent habitat of the Diprotodon. Many an atimial was mired and 
lost its life in the great swamp, which preserved the skeletons so 
complete in some cases that the complex bones of the icet were 
found in their correct position. 

The reason for extinction of these gigantic forms was. probally 
a failing food supply. Smaller types allied to existing fons 
evolved and survived where the large forms starved. 
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Remains of the living Dingo (Canis dingo, Blumenbach) are 
found in many parts, and are occasionally mixed ap with the 
remains of undoubted prehistoric forms, eg,, the Wellington Cave 
deposits, N.S.W. It seems possible that the last of some of the 
prehistoric types were still living when the ancestora of our native 
race arrived with their dogs in Australia. 

Probably the must interesting of all the Meistocene marsupials 
was the Marsupfal Tian (T'kylacoloa carnifex, Qwen), whose 
remains have beet! found. in cave deposits af W.A., Vic,, Old., and 
N.S.W, Our knowledge of this animal is very incomplete The 
skell indicates an animal approximating the lion in size, but the . 
teeth offer a puzzle to the zoologist. ‘The last pre-molar in both 
jaws 15 an-enornmious chisel-edeed toath over 24 in. in length, and 
it ts these teeth that are suspected of producing the incised hones 
occasionally found it, possible association with remains of Tley- 
Jacgalea. Other workers have suggested that these teeth do mot 
restrict the animal to a meat diet, and list fruits and roots ag a 
possible food also, pointing ont that the fox for example has been 
knuwn to make jarge meals of fruit, 

Remains of the living Tasmanian’ Devil (Sercophitus ursinns, 
Harnis) and Tasmanian Viger, sometimes called the Tasmanian 
Wolf (Thylacinus eynocephates, Harris sp.) occur in many cave 
deposits on the mainland, and of this latter genas an extinct species 
(P major, Owen) is recorded from Queensland, 

Among the reptiles. a large Heard (Megaldiia priser, Owen) 
upwards of 20 ft. in length is known [rom Queensland. Such a 
predator would certainly help to keep the increasing number 
of marsupials within hounds, and it has heen suggested that the 
paucity of human remains in these deposits may also be due to the 
hahits of thrs animal, 

Ac ancestral crocodile (Palliannarchus pollens, De Vis) with a 
very massive jaw occurs in Queensland. as well as remains ‘of the 
existing crocodile (Crecodile porosus, Schneider), and it is of 
particular interest to note that this first-mentioned form has been 
recorded from Chines, and the latter from the Loddon Valley, two 
Victorian localities. 

Att interesting Horned Turtle (Miolania owes, A. S, Wood- 
ward} occors in the Pleistocene of Queensland and New South 
Wales, and other species occur at Lord Howe Island, Walpole 
Island and Patagonia, . 

- Passing now to the Mesozoic Period. we find representatives 
of the Marine Lizards (Jchthyosaxrus and Plesiasaurus) occurring 
in the Cretaceous of Queensland, aud a peculiarly Australian form 
of the Fish-Lizard (Kronosaurus qgueenstandicus, Longman) also 
occurs in deposits of this age at Hughenden, This animal, by the 
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way, 18 represented i Austrahan niuseams only hy fragments, 
and yet an American museum has a complete sleletou, 

Australia has several representatives of the great Dinosaui 
group, and of these may he mentioned Ahetosaurus brownel, 
Longman, a gigantiqaninal possibly 20 ft. high, Remains collected 
hear Roma, Queensland, consist of numerous vertebrae, limb 
bones, ete.; unfortunately the skull ig not kuown, Victoria had 
a large carnivorous Dinosaur which is represented bya claw bone 
from Cape Patterson: this animal was possibly allied to the well 
known Megalosaurus of the European Mesozoic period. 

One animal possibly of Tertiary age, Eurysygoma dunensc, De 
Vis sp., is unique as being the only one known having a skull width 
greater than the length, Remains of this auimal were found same 
70 feet down when a well was sunk at Brigalow, Darling Downs, 
Queensland, and we owe much to the Director af the Queensland 
Museum, Mr. Heber Longrrian, for his masterly work in the 
elucidation of the pile of fragmentary bones found. ‘he animal had 
a large extension of bony material from the region of the cheek, and 
it is suppased that these extensions were the basis of very large 
cheek-pouches, 

Going further back into the Mesozoic, the Triassic beds of the 
Sydney district have yielded a huge skeleton of an Amphibian. 
possibly a Labyrinthodont. The remains as collected were said 
to weigh two tons, 

To tention just ane fish whose history is gradually being 
unfolded. The Lung Fish, now living in the waters of certain 
Oucenslattd rivers, is represented by a perfect fish (Cevatadus 
fermosus, Woodward) from the Triassic of Brookvale, Sydney; 
by a scale (C, ? avus, Wandward) from a bore core at Kirrak, 
Gippsland, and by teeth (C. ? aves, Woothward) from Cape 
Patterson, both Jocalities being of Jurassic age. Remains of the 
living species (C, fastert, Krefit) are also recorded from the 
Pictstocene to Recent deposits of Queensland. 

Australia has fossil remains of pany large and interesting forms 
of animals, arid it should be a national obligation that these be 
collected, properly preserved, and made available to students 
for study. The magnificent displays that are a feature of overseas 
iristitutions show what can be done in this matier, and in many 
cases these displays include material from Australia very much 
hetter than that in our own museums. 

This state of affairs is a disgrace to science in Australia, and 
we fiope for @ more enlightened policy in the future, 
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THE BLUE ALPINE SUN-ORCHID 
Thelynuitra cyanea (Lindl.) Bentham 


(With references to the allied Th. venosa, R.Br.) 
By W. H. Nicsoits, Melbourne. 


The discovery on the Australian mainland of Thelyniltra cyerce 
is of great interest tu orchidologists, because some uncertainty 
has undoubtedly existed in the past relative to the differentiating 
characters separating tt from the widely distributed, thus better 
known and closely related (vet distinct}, Tit. venosa, R. Brown. 
despite the fact that Lindley faithfully describes both forms (under 
Macdonaldia cyanea and Macdonaldia venosa respectively) in his 
work on orchids, which is in Latin. 

Up to the present time this Thelymitra species has been recorded 
only fron Tasmania. Rodway, in Botanical Notes®) also outlines 
the main distinguishing features of both Th. venosa and Th. cyanea, 
but his line drawings of the column are not altogether satisfactory 
on account of their stall size. These figures (Nas. 21-22 
represent the only drawings illustrating Th. cyanea ver published. 
Rodway refers to Th. cyanea as an “intermediate” between Th. 
txtoides, Sw. and Thr. venosu. In the Tasmanian Flora (1903), 
p. 189, this botanist briefly describes Th. cyanea, including a 
character which is rightly embodied in descriptions of Th. 
venosa®) as a salient characteristic, eg., the bifid anther point. 
His description of Th. venosa, hy the way, is very brief; here the 
anther is given as “mitch protruding.” with no reference to its 
form. 

Rentham™! describes a robust forni of Th. eenosa as Robert 
Brown's type: apparently this is Rupp's variety maguifica™?) (7) 
And his description under Th. cyauca seems to enibody the 
characteristics of both the typical form of Th, venosa and Th. 
cyanea. This view is apparent from a perusal of the description. 
also from the fact that he (Bentham) refers to Hooker's (fil.) 
plate of 7, venosa, R.Br,, in the Flora Tasmanica™ as repre- 
senting Th. cyanca, This plate, however, is a very good presen- 
tation of Brown's Th. venasa. 

Th, cyanea was discovered in eastern Victoria by Mr. W, Hunter 
on January 2nd, 1943, This is a new record—the initial find on 
the mainland. 

Mr. Hunter writes, from his survey camp headquarters at 
Bendoc (via Orbost) : 

It (TR. evened) invariably ocetirs with Th. vernosa. [have not yet been 
able to find it in the places which Th. wenosa seems to favour the mast— 


the sphagnum moss beds of the swampy flats. T have found it only amongst 
or close to the belts of heath (Epacris microphylla) and low heath-myrtic 
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KEY TO PLATE 
Thelymittra cyanea, Lindl. 


A—Flower. B—Column from side. C—Head of a column, from side. D—Column 
from rear, E—Column from front. F—Cross-section of leaf. 


Thelymitra venosa, R.Br. 


A—Flower. B—Column “from side. C—Head of a column from side. D—Head of 
4 column from front, showing bifid anther. E—Head of a column from rear, showing 
bifld anther. F—Crosse-section of leaf. 


(Figures A in both instances about natural size.) 


. 
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¢Bieckea Gwniona) that Uringe the wetter, parts of the flats or ave dotted 
amongst them where the soil is comparatively drier and not at afl swampy ; 
and then only where Th. venosa occurs in fumbers. My specimens of this 
Thelymitra (TH. cyanea) (13) are quite uniform in all their main 
characters, While all the Th. vexoso have yeilow spirally-involate appendages 
to the colunm, and the Johy bifid point to the anther. There is no evidence 
of any close relationship between the wo species, in spite of their similarity 
in general.exterial appearance and their occurrence together, 


Deseription' of the RBendoc specimens af Th. cyonee: A very 
slender plant 23-6] cp, high, Leaf-lamina uarrow, deeply 
channelled, shorter than the stem, but thinner at ihe tnargins than 
in Th wenesa, Stem-bracts usually 2, closely sheathing, subulate, 
Flowers 1-4 (usually 2), the slender pedicel often concealed by 
the floral bract; blue, faintly veined in a darker shade; perianth- 
segments varying in fengtt from 1C-16 mm. Sepals laneeolate; 
dorsal sepal broader than the lateral ones, anc cucullate. Petals 
slightly broasler (up to 8 mm,); lateral petals nearly ovate; the 
labellutn more nearly obovate or broadly oblanceolate, Column 
mostly of the biuish colour of the flower, about 6 mm. long and 
4 mm. broad, widely winged and tri-lohed; the broad intermediate 
lobe produced upwards behind’ the anther and slightly hooded; - 
mid-lobe darker coloured, except for the narrow yellow upper 
margin, which is more or Jess intutmed and usually ivregularly and 
faintly sinuate; lateral lobes horizonta? at the height of the anther 
and abonl ws long as it, or slightly Jonger, irregularly toothed or 
jagged at the end. Anther horizontal, with a short horizontal 
apical point, but almost completely concealed by the lateral lobes 
of the column, unless viewed from ilirectly above the flower. 
Stigmatic plate conspicuous im the lower cavity of the column, a 
small boss in the eentre adjoining the disk. 

Flowering Devember-January, Habitat: Bidwell Creek, ahoue 
two miles above its junctiun with the Delegete River (Bendoc 
district, about 3,000 ft, elevation). 

Sometimes the flowers of Th. cyanea are white. ; 

Synonymy: Macdonaldia cyanea = Lindley in Bot. Reg., App. 
No. 222; “Gen, and Sp, Orch.” 386 (1830-1640); Thelymitra 
cyanea, = (Lindl M.S.) = Bentham in Flora Austi’sis, vi, 327 
(1873). 

Disiribanioan of Th. cyanea (Lindl) Benth, : Tasimania, Victoria. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON BIRDS GF A MELBOURNE 
PARK 
By A, H. Cuisuonm 

Various interesting developments, some of thea puzzling when 
set against others of a year previously, occurred during tie past 
spring and summer amongst the birds of Wattle Park. For 
example, although the season generally appeared to be as favour- 
able as that of its immediate predecessor, certain birds present in 
1941 did not appear in 1942; and, on the other hand, certain hirds 
not seen in ‘41 visited the area in "42, 

When discussing at the end of last winter (lie. Not, Sept., 
1942) the birds of this suburban area—or, rather. the eastern 
section of the avea—I suggested that nesting im the reservation 
during the forthenming spring would be severely hampered by 
the fact that a military cainp had sprung up ationy the gunt-rrees 
and wattles. That prediction was not fulfilled. In fact, only 
three species of birds recorded in the area in “41 failed to appear 
in the spring of ‘42, and it cannot be said definitely that the 
human factor was responsible for the absence of the birds in any 
of the three cases. On the other Wand, three species not pre- 
viously recorded were noted in the area in '42. and two additians 
were made to the record of nesting species. ; 

Thus the list of native birds for the eastern portion of the Park 
{an area about 600 yards Jong by 300 yards wide) now contains 
42 species, and the number known to breed in the area. in two 
seasons, is 21 species. ft is a vevy healthy record for a restricted 
portion of a Melbourne park, and one carrying neo undergrowth 
and very little water. 

Ireall, IT found during the spring of “42 some 35 nests, belonging 
to 12 native species, in the area. “None of these was seen before 
mid-September. for, curiously, although conditions seemed favour- 
able enough, the breeding season generally appeared to be about 
a month behind that of “41, At that stage T had begun to thinle 
that the numerous tents and the movements of men had hampered 
the hires, but was pleasantly surprised late in October (1 was 
away in the first half of that month) to fine that several species 
were wsing Ihe camp for their own benefit. That is to say, they 
were filehing fibre from ropes for nesting purposes and were 
feeding on scraps fawiy in front of the tents. And the men. on 
their part, were enjoying the presence of the birds, not only (se 
one of the trainees told me} for their grace and beauty, but because 
of the airy music that heralded the dawn of each day. In short, 
a pleasant partnership had been developed, and it continued tu 
flourish during the whole of spring and simmer, Indeed, when the 
camp was removed from the area {at the end of March) some of 
the birds seemed to be rather disappointed ! 
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OF the three species that frequented the area in the spring of 
4) and failed to do so in ‘42, one, the Searlet Robin, was 
apparently frightened away, ‘Two nests of this bird had been 
found in ‘41 in a spot that became in August last a centre of 
human activity, whereupon the binds disappeared, presumably to 
heed in a quieter area, They were nat seen in the Pack during 
spring ad summer, but two pairs were noted there again on 
Marvelt 14, 1943. The other two “failures” were the Masked 
Wood-Swailow (an erratic migrant that visited the Park in ‘41 
but did nat breed there) al the Oriele, a pair OY which nested 
in an unusually low situation in “+H but did not appear at all in “42. 

Two other species whieh deserted the area last spring had done 
so also in the previous spring. These were the Grey Fantail and 
the Galden Whistler. | saw Whistlers (a radiant male and two 
unealoured bieds) in the area as late as September 20 and Grey 
Fantails as late as September 29. at which stage I had hopes that 
they would stay to breed. Both species, however, had vanished 
when the Park was nest visited (mid-October) and were tot 
seen again unl March of 43. Incidentally, whereas previously 
T had seen the Rufous Whistler (a female} in the area only th 
August, in November af 42 1 saw a pair of the birds singing 
tort the tents. Apparently, however, they did not breed im the 
eark. 

Here jollow notes on some of the birds observed im the eastern 
portiah of the area in the spring-simwner of “42! 


Crested Shrike-tik—One or twa pairs of ihis pretty species appear to 
frequent the Park throughout the year, and nests haye bern seen in three 
successive seasons. Ln '4] 4 west with egey was found’ as early as September 
| (whic mean that brilding began about mid-Aaguet), but last spring at 
was not until September 26 that the ‘birds were seen at work, und thea 
they were only commencing to build. The female was the chick worker; the 
male imercly flow armind or sat by and piped tustily, A second atest, 
situated about 100 yards irom the first one, was found om November 14, 
Both were placed at a height of ahout 25 fx. in the tips of trees. Mr. D. 
Dickison and Toctit the nests down tate in January (this year) vod found 
the September example io be somewhat weather-beaten and the November 
are im good condition. As is usual, both revealed the splendid artistey 
of the Shrike-tits (at 1s astonishing bow these birds with ihe hooked beaks 
can weave such seat and symmetrical nests), aad i each case branehtet= 
had been nipped off ahave the cradle. This practice may be pronted by 
a desire fur more sunlight, but T rather think: it is designed to lessen the 
swaying nf the vest. The considerable depth of the little cup is snather 
precaution ta safeyuam] the eggs in such breezy sitlatiois. 

Rufous Song-lark.—As stated in my article af September fast, several 
pairs of Rufous Song-larks frequented the area in the spring of ‘41 (they 
were first noted in mid-September) and three nests were found i Oclober- 
November. With a lush growth of grass olitamine apain in “42, it was 
reasonable to expect the wandering lars to reappear, hut (his time the 
resonant and persistent wace was conspicugus by its abseace wp tu a3 late 
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as November I4, Then, to my astonishment, a sinwle Song-lark appeared 
wind sag its way, somewhat apoloyetically, aliout the Park. A week jater 
that Lied hact disappeared aiid no other sight or soul of a Sang-larte fas 
Aince heen gained, Why did that solitery wandorer appear se late?) Why 
did it vanish sq soon? Where did it go? - 

Wood-syatlows —The mioyenents of migravory Wood-swallows are 
always caprivious and puazling., To “4L some fifty White-brows and abuut 
twellly Of Ule beautiful Masked species appeared mm the Parle in mid- 
Oetober, and a few days later mast of the Whrtebrows and all of the 
Masked hirds disappear¢d. A week later lhe avea was ayain Javoured by 
the présence al allout twenty White-brows, all of which nested there, th 
"42 uo Masked Weoad-swallows appeared at all (although they were jairly 
abuqdanc up in Central Victenal, and White-heiiws wer not seen until 
October 3]—thuy were vot there five days previausly. [u contrast to the 
delay in breeding during the previous spring. this time they conunenced 
thtewim_g ther flumsy nests together at once. But, semehow, the hearts 
oi the pretly wanderers (there were Ave or six paiys present) <hd not 
2ppear to he really concentrated on famiily-raisiwe—they miade less mise 
tian asaal and in general had an gir of detaclunent. Eggs were laid in at 
Jeast some of the nests bot all were deserted Jater, ancl carly in December 
all of the birds disappeared. 

Tn contrasL with the erratic nature of its rélatives, the Dusky Woud- 
swallow remains more or less constant to the Park during ihe year ani 
several pairs breed there. These dapper little birds are remarkahle acrobats. 
In Noveraber last 1 saw ane Ay te a tree, tem upside dawn an the wine, 
and cling to a brauchlet while in that posites. 


White-winged Triller,— In any tictes of Septeinber last L remarked cht 
E had not seen the Wlute-winged Tyiller Qlalage) m the Park, That beck 
was remédied oy October 25, when T heard the familiar prattling chatter 
and followed a spicksanel-span male bird to a ngs, nearly completed, sume 
12 ft. up ui a wartle tree beside the easteru fetite. A week later there 
were three preily eges—ereen, with brown spols—fllinge the tity nest. 
Moreover. to my surprise three more pairs of Trillers were now seen 
nesting near hy, one in a wattle and the others ia gums, All four nests 
were within a radius of 59 yards, and all were hard by a mummber of tents, 

Each of the male Lalages was very vocal and very tame. One peuthered 
Ale fram ropes supporting 4 tent. Another sat on a diy branch above 
a tent and gave @ preity display with expanded wings aud tail, its well- 
tailored suit.of black and white glowing in the sun. The quicter-coloured 
fetiales were much mote suotdued. These birds, indeed, are precisely the 
appasite of their mates jn temperamnt. Has enyone ever heard « suggestion 
af song from a lady Talage—anything more than a faint charmng note 
whes disturbed at tue mest? 

On Novemher 7 the male Trillers--always thoroughly attentive and 
assertive-- were sitting on three eges in cach of the tun wattle-ttee nests 
bat the other two nests begun iu gum-trees liad been aandoned in favour 
of mw sites @ shurt distance away, Ove of these was on a horivontal 
branch, at a height of abut 10 ft, faisly an front of a tent; the ether was 
some 25 It. aloft in a ragged yum, By ile ent’ of November al] four 
nests cantaiied young, and at this stare the volatife male birds, being busy 
ferding their offtaring, were much Jess yoral, 

Whert 0 aext visited the area. on December 12, not one of the Trillers 
avas In te seen, Why tid they leave so suddenly? Where did they ga? 
How did the Wimattre birds contrive to travel> 1 cannot answer these 
auestronis, “The Trifles, like their fellow-migrants the Waonod-swallews 
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and Song-Jarks, are capricious birds, and you never know When or why 
they Will appear or dizappear. , 

Possibly the movernent was governed hy food supplies. Early in October 
a heavy Srruption of caterpillars of the cup-moth developed i the area 
Most of the gum-trees were largely decimated and the spot generally 
presented 4n appearanoa akin to that caused by a bush-firt. Presutiably 
news of this development reached the Teillers fwhich used to be known 
as Caterpillar-eaters} and caused them not anly to breed in the Park, but 
to do so in a group, without any suggestion of friction. As far as could 
ibe seen, the birds subsisted largely on these noxious, highly-colourcd 
caterpillars, being qilite untroubled by the “stings” on the jnsects’ backs 
that have caused pain to many a human hand. At any rate, 1 irequently 
saw a Teriller fly to the tips of leavet, seize a caterpillar, thrash it against 
‘a branch, and swallow jt, Within six or cight weeks, however, the work 
wf the Trillers and the Cuckoo-shrikes seemed to have practically exhausted 
the supply of caterpillars, By this time tod the trees had made a remark- 
‘able recovery—before mid-December all were practically “full-Hedged" 
agiin. Nevertheless, thig dats nat seem to explain sufficiently why the 
Triflers should depart so suddenly (leaying the Cuckoo-shrilces in chatge} 
‘at @ time when their young ones were scarcely fil ta travel 

On the whole, this visitatlor by the handsome and sunny-voiced Trillers, 
all nesting harmoniously within a small cadius, was a very agrecable 
eircumstance—agreeable alike to naturalist-visitors and to soldiers who 
watched and listened to the Birds at intervals of each day, [Encidentally, 
the presence of the Lalages brought the number of black-and-white birds in 
ithe area to four, the others being the Magpie, Mud-lark and Wagtail, 


Cuckoo-shrike,—A, suggestion made in my previous article that the Blue 
Jay (Black-faced Curkooeshrilec) would be found to breed m the Park 
-was abundantly borne out last spring. Possibly the presence of the cup- 
-moth caterpillars was a Slimulating factor, At any rate, whereas In dhe 
spring of 4] I could not discover any mests of this species, this time there 
“was no special difficulty in finding three. All were situated irom 25 te 
30 ft. up sturdy cums, and in each instante the nest was the usual sturdy 
saucer of fibre, One of the nests (found in October) was more noticeable 
‘than is customary because the tree was almost completely defoliated by 
éaterpillars. Apparently the birds fed Yargely an these insects; they were 
greavently seen, fying at the tips of leaves and thet beating the catch on a 
Sbranch, 

More sedentary than their relatives the Trillers, the Cuckoo-shrikes 
sometimes "stick around" in autumn and winter. On March 14 last I saw 
seve e them frisking among the tents dn company with Magpies and 

-larks, 


Other Species — Aside from the Triller, the species recarded as "new" to 
the Park are the Brown Quail and the Narrow-billed Bronze Cutkoo 
flushed a single Quail on October 13 and heard the Cuckoo there on the 
same day. Three species of Cuckoos (including the Pallid and Fantailed) 
‘are now recorded for the ares, Other birds seen in the reservation during 
last Spring were more or Jess common sptcies, as discissed in the previous 
paper. 


Any members having carly copies of excursion lists, conyersazione 
tickets, natiecs of meetings, etc., are mvited t# present them fo the Club, 50 
that the series of such items kept as a record of Cjub activities may be made 
oore complete. Such items should be bonded to the How. Secvetary. 
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GEOLOGICAL RECONNAISSANCE IN THE 
QUARTZITE RANGES, NEW GUINEA 


By Maurice F. Leasx, A.J.F,, Somewhere in Australia 


For some time I had the opportunity of examining the geological 
features of partions of the Central Division (Papua). part of which 
is i the “dry belt,” In surtace topography these ranges take the 
form of iairly abrupt but convex-sided ridges running in parallel 
rows on approximately north-south lines, The erests are a series 
of roundly serrated peaks. 

Closer inspection reveals that the summits consist of almost 
half grassy soil and half loos¢ or projecting stones. This is, then, 
the residual arising from an annual rainfall yielding an average of 
33 inches to 40 inches in the months of November to Mareh; the 
yield of ten inches per wionth at the end of the rainy season may 
be expected to produce more serigus erosion. 

Over the whole area, including the summits, the vegetatiorr 
consists of eucalypt bush ranging to fifty feet in height; two species 
are present: a white gum with silvery, rounded foliage resembling 
young blue gum, und a gum with narrower, more clongated leaves 
slightly darker in colour. The undergrowth is made up of dwarf 
tree-ferns, indigotera and, (at Jeast in pre-war days) a dense 
growth of kangaroo-prass. 

For determination, specimens were taken from an excavation. 
No. 1 Hole, near the top of a range east of Port Moresby. 
{Restrictions prevent a more precise direction.) Here the topsoil 
is black for a depth of fouc or five inches; in places, according to 
the Jack of moisture, it is grey and brown.! This soil weathers 
to the black dust so familiar to transport drivers. 

The subsoil is brown} in its Jower levels it is reddish, containing 
angular gravel, with Ivagments of weathered quartzite, especially 
at the greater depths, where the colour is more consistently reddish 
brown, This results in the persistent red coloration over any 
widespread excavations, One side of the hole showed subsoil 
extending for 36 inelres} on the other side.tt extended for 48 inches. 

In the lowest levels, from 36 and 48 inches downwards was a 
crumbly, friable clay, greenish to bluish? im colour, containing 
larger boulders of quartzite, one nieasuring 30 inches by 22 inches 
and another 31 inches hy 26 inches, 


i, “Along the southern tittora) alone there are millions, of acres of rich 
plantation soil." (Report of Agriculture, 1906-07; Papuz.) 

2 “Pieces chipped front this (am tronstone lode) almost anywhere are 
vt ll the green Jeachings of copper.” (Report on Mines, 1906-07; 

apua. 


April 
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‘The following specimens have heen identified: 


I. A buff to grey-coloured ailccous rock of uneven fracture, intermediate 
iu physical properties between chert and fine-grained quartzite, the latter 
being perhaps the nate best applied. 

2 Geuerally similar to the ahoye specimen, Jrut havmg a more ever, 
Aat fracture, finer texture, a greater degree of transluceucy, and being in 
cousequence more neatly akin to chert, 

3. An. opaque, smooth-textured, yellow-brown concretion of resjnnus 
lustre, best described as opal-jasper, with numerous thin, sonmwhart irregular, 
hut ronghly radiating veins of biuish-coloured chalcedony. These concre- 
tions weather out at the surface as boulders traversed by Sight blue streaks. 

4. A siliceous breccia consisting mamly of jasfer and opal-jasper, with 
Wlue-erey ta pale violet coloured veins of chalcedony; distinguished fram 
the speeiinen last deserihed by the brecciation which, in the field, causes 
These somewhat brittle rocks to crumble into a pile of fragments 
resembling road meatal. ' 

5. A brownish to pink-coloured siliceous rock containing sinall, irrepulae 
patches of att indeterminate green mineral similar im general characters to 
prase and, in part, to clirysoprase, In yiew of the presence of copper orcs 
fa the areca, and the wmexpercter! hardness of this inineral, it was thought 
to be perhaps the hydreus copper silicate—"‘ehrysocolla.” It iavled to respand 
to the chetnical tests far this species, However, atid even after fusion with 
sodium carbonate showed to trace of copper. Copper hag been mined at 
Tupuselei Head, and close to the Taloki River nine miles to the north of 
the; last-iamed tacality. 

6. Grey to blue-grey chalcedony. 

7. Reddish, earthy, siliceous rock exhibiting a, white, polished and 
striated, enamelled face, which is quite clearly a "slickensided’’ surface 
produced ly friction between the opposite faces of a fault or shear plane 
caused fo slide one over the other during earth movements. 


he determinations listed agree well with the description (in 
the Annual Report, Papua, year ending June 30, 1907), compiled 
by Mr. Gibb Maitland: 

Part Moresby Beds. Greenish sandy shales, limestones, Calcaren-siligeous 
beds, with chalcedony ani nodules of Aint in the vicinity of Port Moresby, 
These extend alow the coast fromm Hali Sound io McFarlane’s Harbour, 
longitude 148-1 east, running ivland for a consideralic distance Jn the 
Vicinity of the Kemp Welsh River. 


THE NAME FITZGERALD 


Members who have noted the recent difference of opinion re ihe spelling 
-of the name FITZGERALD may he interested to turn up the obitpary 
notice int the (dclortaw Naturalrst, Vol. IX, p. 75 where the small ¢ is 
used six times, The editor at that period was Mr. A, H. S. Lucas Ie 
the annual report immediately following, the new editor, My, F, G. A. 
Barnard, also spelled the name with a small g. As huth of these editars 
were particularly carcin! and painstaking, it would appear that the capital 
G was nat used, at that time. The carlier lists of members’ names are not 
telpiul, as all Honorary Members had their names priuted in capitals — 
Brancne FE, Mues. 
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DELETIONS FROM THE VICFORIAN FLORA 
By James H. Winrts, National Herbarium, Melbourne 


Following tmmediately au che mail delivery ot cur March Matoratist, 
1 received a telephone call from Mr. A. S. Kenyon, asking why I had 
deleted Wilga (Geijera parvijfloyay from the Victovian Plant Censits. In 
respanse to my oxplanation that there was no existing herbarium specimen 
from this State and that the plant had not been ohserved by recent workers 
in the far north-west, Mr, Kenyon hastened to agsure ine that he had seen 
Geijera growing spontaneously this side of the Murray River and cond 
take fie to an area of several square miles near Naerune (béetweti Pianvit 
and Euston) whercover the Witga still Aourishes. 

This yaluahle record impels me to thank Mr. Kenyan and to rcinstate 
the species oi) our lists; it mist be carwidéred as a rare plant in Wictoria, 
and Narrting may well have been the very Jocalily (“Murray Desert} 
frame Juibich Mueller collected it on his memorable journey wp the Murray 
iw 1854, 

Residents of the Mallee betwee Annuella aud the river might perhaps 
locate other patclies of Geiyora parziflora, also af Hibiscus Farrage: and 
Bassiaen Walkert, shrubs which are confined atthe State to this mleresting 
but little known belt of country. The National Herbassum would welcome 
Road specimens af these, and particularly of Wilga, t substantiate fox all 
time its oveurrence with tis. 

Here follaw five mote species which for various reasons stauld jirw be 
omitted fram the Census = 
1, ANDROPOGON APFINIS, RBy, The record i: apparemly based on 

a solitary specimen callected in the worth-east hy C. Walter, but this is 
withewt doubt am unpitied representative of Sothrwehlon decipiens 
{(Domin} Hubb. (syn. Andropegon perinsws Willd), and we have ana 
authentic. record)ol afinis iroin nearer than the Bine Mountains: 

2, DANTHONIA PAUCTIFLORA, R.Br This is a very small and 
distmeiive grazs confined fo ihe high movntains of sacihern Tasmania, 
What has ntasqueraded under the name in Victoria was given specific 
tank as Dt. wadifora by P. FP. Morris (3935 Fae. Nat.), bur he did not 
make it clear that the new species inust replace D. ponetflurn as listort 
for the State by RBemtham, Ewart, and others. 

3. KOCHTA CILIATA, Fyw.M- All specimens so designated ai the 
National Herliariam ate referable to the related species K, pendagona,. 
R. HH, Ancicrson. The true citota occurs alone the Datiug Rivet and 
may yet be found within the NW. boundary of aur State, but wutil some- 
ome actually finds it there, we would do well to leave it aut of our Censns 

4. CALLISTEMON SALIGNUS, (Sm.) D.C. Despite Ewart's remark, 
“widely spread in Victoria” (FE of Fic, 1980), no herkarim taterial 
can be producer front nearer than Port Jackson. His description of the 

i¢s 18 practically a repetition of that given immediately hefare for 

. poludosus, Pv, and the localities Ewart qeotes are precisely those 

which are cited for the latter species by Bentham: (under the naine ‘var. 

anttralis,” p. 121, Jif, Aust, vol, 3), The examples of Victarian “saliquns? 

housed im the Melbourne Herbarium all sart up into erther C. patirdoses 
or €. paltides. 

5. BRACHYCOME TADGELLIT, Tovey and Marris, The type is indis- 
tinguishable from that of 2. cardivcorpa, Fv.M., var. nlpina Bent, atid! 
Mr. P. F. Motris now admits that his description of the Todqeihy achenes 
must have been made from immature Aower heads. This is prohably the 
commonest daisy of our snowhelds and is plentiiul on Lake Mouwntain,. 
neat Marysville. 
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NOTES ON THE LARGE GARDEN SPIDER 


For the past seven weeks we have had under observation a female at the 
common Large Garden Spider (Ereira produeius). This spider ia soctornal 
ih its habits, and we have found much interest in watching the building of 
whe web. 

She bas w single thread stretched across thn yard from the garage to the 
wash-house! that is, & single ting extending a span of 30 feet and & feet 
uo fron the ground. At about 8 o'clock each night, hanging upside daw, 
she walks out wlong the thread. Orcasionally she inspects the whole 30 
Teet af ling, bul usually contents herself with a journey of 6 or 7 fect from 
the garage. Here she will rest motionless for half au hour or imorc, then 
commence weaving a circular web. 

The web takes between, two and three hours ip complete and sometiies 
is extremely large. By measurement it was found to be 2 fect in diameter 
and by count was foulid to contain 19 radial thready and 115 circles. In 
addition the web js anchored by several vertical threads dropped to the 
eround, Sometimes there is a small stone hanging to one of these as a 
weight; one such stone which we measured is a half, by a quarter, by an 
daehth of an inch; it was suspended about two iielies from the ground 
Tile eiréulat web xs completely gone by morning, supposedly either cut 
away of consumed by the spider herself, On two acecasions it has been 
leit jntact to remain all day till evening, ‘but cach time was accidentally 
brake, 

Darin the period ol the night (up tit 11.40) slice bas bea under 
observation, the spider got very litthe prey. Once or twice same sinall 
moths were “netted,” The spider left her position in the centre and ren 
down, to the victim; she spun some web around it and then, clasping it in 
her legs. she swung out from the wely and climbed hack to the centre by a 
separate line she had casried down with her. This has been her meihod 
when the victim is below het. T have not seen ber iin action when she 
catch js aboye the centre of the web. 

The web used to be placed about five feet fron the ground, but in the 
last few days the spider hus taker to spttming a smuller cirele about coc 
foot in diameter and placing it much jigher 

E. & Hanks. 


GROUND PARROT OR NIGHT PARROT? 

A note in the Pie. Not, for March, writicn by Mr. J. A, Mershaw, 
referred to “the Ground Parrat (Geopsittecus o¢cidentaliy)" having been 
seen aon a salt-bush plain west of the Lachlan (N.S,W.). It should be 
noted, however, that the term Ground Parrot belongs to Pesoporns wellicas 
(sonictimes called the Swamp Parrot) aud that G. vectdentalis is the Night 
Parrot, 2 very rare species that has not been reported for maty years and 
about which little is known. The locality mentioned, together with the 
reference Io a nest in porcupine grass, suggests the Night Parrat,—A.H.C 


BIRDS KNOTTING GRASS 


A bushman at Donald says that witile shooting at Iaake Bulloak the boat 
wat brought up sharp by two buitches of grass tied securely enough io hold 
it. On looking about he saw the same thing cverywhere, Ue rushes all tied 
together, On watching for the cause he came to the conclision that the 
red-headed bald coot must have iastened them together as a sort of perch, 
They appear to gei two lots of this wiry water grass about 1 ft. apart, and 
fasten therh, securely enough ta fori 2 perch or platforst for themsclyes. 
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MEISSNER OR MPISNER? ° 

In Baron von Muellec’s Second Systematic Cetisus af dlustrataw Plenis 
(1889) are recorded the following West Australian. species: eae 
Meissnevi Lehm., Adenauthes Meissuesi Lehm., Bowksia Meissiers iehm., 
Hakea Merssneriqna Kippist; alsa Crvptocerywm Meissneri, Fav MM, from 
Queensland, each obviously commemorating one: and the same person, 
Yet, strangely enoveh, our aceessible thesauri of hotanical literature make 
no mention of any botanist named Meissacy. Ample reference, however, is 
made to works of the eclebratel Karl Friedrich MEISNER, one-time 
professor of botany at Baste University (Switzerland) und world authority 
ow monochlamydeous plants, including our Australian Profeace and Thynec- 
fovacer, Consultation, of the type descriptions of the four West Aastralian 
plants cited above reveals that they seere originally spelt wrilt a single “s!” 
and were certainly warmed in honour of Professer Meisner. 

The incorrect spelling which appears in Mueller’s Census was apparently 
imitiated hy George Bentham when describing Acacte AMfcisner? Lehm (Slorn 
Austratieonsis, Vol. 2, 1864, ». 354) and is perpetuated throughout is later 
treatment of the Protevceae, not only in the specific names themselves but 
in citation of Meisner's name—indced, Bentham seans to have Deen quite 
abliviows of the fact that Meisner spelt his name with a single "s" (as 
did fis contemporary Lehmann in Plantae Preisttonaey. 

When Mueller first used the wate Adeisnart in describing a uew (neens- 
land Cryptocorva (Praqmenta, Vy 1866, p. 170), fey duo, inserted an exira 
“s" surprising enough iv view of bis own German backeround and intimate 
acquayilance with the published works of Meisner and T.chmann, 

Roth PF. M. Bailey and C. A. Gardner have: blindly followed Bentham int 
keeping up the enrencous double “'s.” but the case for a return to the Irue 
spelling of Karf Meisner'’s name ix surcly clear-cut-and mmassailable. 


James H. Wiraas, Natioual Herbaviamn of Vievria, 


THE GOULDS IN AUSTRALIA 


A footnote to Mr. F, Chapman’s article on Charles Gould, m tie March 
issue of the Mic, Nel, gives the year of his death as 1895, This is a misprint 
for 1893. While on the subject of errors, it may be mentioned that m a 
letter from Lady Prankbny to Mrs, Gould, polished an this yowrnal i 
October, 1938 (p. 99), the statement, “My, Price has'not pone to the town’ 
should haye read “Mr. Price has nut gone to the Tuon.” And at the issue 
for fune, 1939 (p. 23, second line frony top), Uke references to Mrs. Gould’s 
stay in Hobart should read: “from her arrival on September 19, 1838, until 
August 20, 1B30"—AIT.C. 


"DOMESTIC" BOTANY 


We sometimes think of botanists in the Early Victorian era as. 3 stolid, 
qmusty, academic: race who wrote Lhe deseniptions in dull Latin and gave 
us never a glimpse of the Iimauity hebind the man, The following nate 
from Tasimama {Feb, 1857). in Charles Stuart's amall neat band, is attached 
ta Iyis type collectian of the little orchid Prasophylwm itricuiny (now 
P, Archori) anc strikes quite @ refreshing domestic chord © “J aa net certain 
fl have niade an erray hero, I have te write ina house full of ciildren! 
—James H. Wittrs. 


